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MEMOIRS OF PRINCE EUGENE.* 


Prince EvGinE pE Beaunarnals, the adopted son of the Emperor 
Napoleon I, and, as he has been designated, the “ Bayard of the Em- 
pire,” began to dictate his Memoirs, towards the conclusion of his life, 
in the first place to M. Henin, x-treasurer of the crown of Italy, and 
then to M: Planat de la Faye, the latter terminating, unfortunately, in 
1805, at the very time when the kingdom of Italy was constituted, He 
also dictated a general notice of the campaign of 1809, As to the Cor- 
respondence, it speaks, like the Memoirs, for itself, and the editor’s labour 
was thus limited to filling up the gaps wanting in the consecutiveness of 
the narrative, and more especially to reply to those attacks made upon 
the prince’s memory, from which no man of note is ever free, and which 
no man of mark ever escapes. In the instance of Prince Eugéne, his 
most determined detractor has been one General d’Anthouard, whom we 
learn, from a letter of the surviving widow, having been aide-de-camp to 
the prince, was in his lifetime guilty of gross misconduct and ingratitude, 
was forbidden her (the princess’s) saloon, and revenged himself for his 
disgrace by calumny and slander. There is that in the Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg’s letter which is always delightful to read: in repudiating 
these attacks upon her husband’s memory, she shows how devoted she was 
at the same time to his person as well as to his reputation and honour. 

‘“‘ That splendid reputation,” she writes, ‘‘ which is our treasure, has 
ever been respected by our enemies, and it is a Frenchman, a former 
aide-de-camp of the prince, who has the audacity to tell lies in order to 
defame him! It is frightful! Had I been an ‘ intrigante,’, as General 
d’Anthouard says, I could have procured for my family a very different 
existence than that which it enjoys here. But 5 conduct has never 
varied ; it has been worthy of the widow of Prince Eugéne.” 

Another detractor—and one of greater celebrity and standing —has been 
the Duke of Ragusa, whose attacks have been answered by M. Planat 
and bv Count Tascher de la Pagerie, and have been the subject of a long 
legal inquiry, which terminated in favour of the prince’s family. 

The ros of Leuchtenberg, anxious to reply to these detractors of 
her beloved husband’s fair fame, laboured three years herself in collating 
the documents left behind—death alone interrupted her pious work. Her 
eldest son preceded her, and her second son, Prince Max, having wedded 
a Russian princess, removed the materials to St. Petersburg, but, follow- 
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ing his mother early to the grave, the papers passed into the hands of 
the family trustees. The Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa, published 
so late as in 1857, attested to the urgency of vindicating the prince’s 
character by the publication of the valuable documents thus collected to- 

and M. du Casse was entrusted with the honourable task of editing 


the first ‘time the life of the soldier-prince, of whom Napoleon the 
Great said at St. Helena, “he never caused me a sorrow,” and to whom 
he gave for device “ Honour and Fidelity.” 

Eugéne was, according to his own account, born in Paris on the 3rd 
of September, 1781. His father, Viscount Alexandre de Beauharnais, 
was in the military service. His mother, Joséphine Tascher de la Pagerie, 
born in the island of Martinique, was married to the viscount at the early 
age of fourteen. Eugéne, when old enough, was placed at the College 
d’Harcourt, and he remained there till the Revolution, when his father 
declared for the Left, whilst his elder brother, the Marquis Francois de 
Beauharnais, held by the Right. After presiding over the Constituent 
Assembly, and serving in the army of the Republic in the North and on 
the Rhine, the viscount became one of the victims of the Reign of Terror 
only four days before the downfal of Robespierre. Joséphine herself only 
escaped through the intervention of Tallien. 

In consequence of a government order to the effect that all the children 
of nobles should learn a trade, Eugéne was placed at a carpenter’s, and 
his sister Hortense at a milliner’s. He left this humble employment to 
serve under General Hoche ; and he relates that if the master was severe 
and ‘the schooling a little rude, it was not the less efficacious. It was at 
this ‘time that an event occurred which was destined to have an immense 
influence ‘upon the future of young Eugéne. The manner in which that 
event'was brought about is very differently narrated by the prince himself 
to what is found in most historical works referring to the time : 


In consequence of the 13th Vendémiaire, an order of the day forbade, under 
ain of death, to the inhabitants of Paris to have arms in their possession. I 
could not make up my mind to part with the sword which my father had worn, 
and to which he had given lustre by many honourable and brilliant services. I 
conceived hopes of being able to obtain permission to preserve this family relic, 
and, in order to succeed in this, I addressed myself to General Bonaparte. The 
interview that he granted me was the more affecting, as it awoke in me the 
memory of the loss I had so recently sustained. My sensitiveness, and several 
felicitous answers which I made to questions asked of me by the general, made 
the latter feel a wish to be acquainted with my family, and he came himself the 
next a to give me the permission which I had so ardently solicited. My mother 
thanked him with much grace and sensibility. He requested permission to come 
and see us again, and the pleasure he took in my mother’s society rapidly in- 
creased. After the expiration of a few months, we anticipated the intention 
which the ral entertained of uniting his lot to that of my mother, but all 
the splendour which has since surrounded Napoleon, at that time General 
Bonaparte, has not made me forget the regrets that I felt when I saw my mother 
decided upon this new alliance. It seemed to me that a second marriage, no 
matter with whom, was a kind of profanation of the memory of my father. 


Bonaparte’s departure for Italy followed closely upon his marriage, and 
soon afterwards Eugéne received an appointment as sub-lieutenant in the 
lst Regiment of Hussars, and, on joining the army in Italy, he was at- 
tached as aide-de-camp to the general. He was at that time only fifteea 


years of age. 
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The early incidents of the fortunate young soldier's career were suf- 
ficiently exciting. It was by the mere accident of not being in bed at 
the time that he ought to have been, that he escaped being murdered at 
Corfu by certain Ionians, who were in search of another French officer. 
At a tumult at Rome he struck several times, with the flat of his sword, 
the man Ceracchi, who was afterwards executed for an attempt on the 
life of the First Consul. At Malta, on the way to Egypt, he captured 
one of the enemy’s colours, and had the honour of presenting it, with four 
others, to the ral on board LZ’ Ortent. When Valetta surrendered on 
the 13th, Eugene says he remembers General Dufalgua, commandant of 
Engineers, smilingly complimenting the general that there had been some 
one in the fortress to open the gates to him! At Alexandria, he relates, 
he was preceding the general by only a few ee when they were sub- 
jected to a fire so well sustained from one of the houses that the t 
it contained a large number of men. On breaking open the betas 
found only one old man, surrounded by ten or twelve guns, which his 
wife and children loaded for him with wonderful celerity. He remembers 
Bonaparte saying, on the occasion of the battle of the Pyramids, “ Soldiers, 
remember that from the top of those monuments forty centuries look 
down upon you.” It is true that he was sent on a mission to the wife of 
the Mamlouk chief, Murad Bey, but it is not true, he says, that she made 
him a present of a valuable diamond. Bonaparte was at this time much 
annoyed at the discontent that reigned in the army, and also at letters 
which he received from France calculated to disturb his domestic happi- 
ness. Eugéne, although so young, was his only confidant in these vexa- 
tions. The general manifestly loved his stepson, and when, with the 
ardour of youth, he volunteered on a dangerous service, he would repri- 
mand him. “ Young man,” he would say, “learn that, in our profession, 
we must not run before danger; we must be satisfied with the performance 
of our duty, do it well, and leave the rest to Providence.” 

The good understanding that existed between the general and his step- 
son received a momentary check from certain open attentions paid by the 
former to an officer’s wife. Eugéne felt himself so humiliated that he 
appealed to Berthier to be allowed to join a regiment. The consequence 
was “une scéne assez vive,” but the general ceased paying overt atten- 
tions to the lady in question. 

Eugéne, who had been saved from the fate of Sulkowski by the fore- 
sight of Bonaparte, had the honour to lead the advance guard against 
Suez. It was on this oceasion that the general, Eugéne, the wooden- 
legged Dufalgua, and a party of men and officers nearly lost their lives 
fording the gulf, on their way back from the Springs of Moses. The 
soldiers held this General Dufalgua in great detestation, as they attributed 
the invasion of Egypt to his suggestions. ‘* Look,” said one, on the oc- 
casion of his passing by a regiment on a weary march, “it is to that 
cursed wooden leg that we are indebted for being here.” ‘* No wonder,” 
interrupted another ; “‘what does he care? he is always sure of having 
one foot in France.” In return for his services at Suez, Eugéne received ¢ 
his lieutenancy. He was at that time seventeen years of age. , 

The expedition in Syria was as replete with adventure as that in 
Egypt. Had it not been for his bosom friend Duroe, the young aide-de- 
camp would have persisted in his sleep when his orders were to go at 
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the dead of night from Gaza to the head-quarters of Kleber at Ramleh. 
Eugéne says on this occasion that he was the only officer of the army of 
Egypt who got a distant sight of Jerusalem. Ten thousand olive-trees 

fired by the soldiers, and the consequent illumination was mag- 
nificent. Eugéne led a picket of horse on the occasion of the capture of 
Jaffa. The spectacle which he there witnessed filled him with horror, and 
well it might. The poor people, whose only crime had been the gallant 
defence of their hearths and homes, were all massacred without distinction 
of sex or age; the streets were encumbered with dead; blood flowed 
down the gutters. Then came the still more odious fusillade of eight 
hundred prisoners. Several colonels, and among others Boyer, refused to 
carry out the general’s orders; and Colonel d’Armagnac only carried 
them out, we are told, against his will. Eugéne naturally attempts 
to defend his stepfather; he says there was no food for prisoners, and 
most of them were of the garrison of Al Arish, who had been set 
at liberty on parole. But it is manifest that the scene was most painful 
to him. Galloping one day with only four men into Kaiffa, Eugéne 
assures us he nearly captured Sir Sidney Smith, who had only just rowed 
off from the beach. But the boat’s crew, if armed, must have been 
as strong as the young aide-de-camp’s party, had they come to a hand- 
to-hand fight. Eugéne was badly wounded at the siege of Acre by the 
fragment of a shell, nor did he recover for nineteen days afterwards. 
Still he took such an active part in this fearful siege, as to say of it that 
it left the impression of one of the most arduous services that he under- 
went during his whole military career. He relates several highly in- 
teresting incidents of this eventful struggle ; one concerning the death of 
Captain Mailly, who went against his judgment to try a breach, and 
another in reference to a young officer, who having asked a friend 
to take his place for a short time in the trenches, the latter was killed, a 
misfortune which so preyed upon the mind of the officer who had in- 
voluntarily brought shies so disastrous a result, that he went in the dead 
of night, dug up his body with his hands and nails, and embraced 
it, asking pardon for his death. Dissensions between Bonaparte and 
Kléber, mainly, Eugéne says, caused by Junot, who repeated what the 
one said of the other, as Murat afterwards did in respect to Moreau, 
added to a still more fearful visitation—the plague—combined with the 
utter impossibility in which the army was placed of continuing the siege, 
at last led to that disastrous retreat, in which we are told only those who 
were wounded on the very last night, when the enemy kept up a well- 
sustained cannonade, were left behind. Eugéne speaks with the more 
feeling concerning this disagreeable episode, as he had very nigh been 
one of the number. The frst station they arrived at on the retreat— 
‘Tentura—was encumbered with wounded and sick. Symptoms of revolt 
manifested themselves alike among the soldiery and officers. Eugéne 
was sent during the night, with some other aides-de-camp, to listen 
to what was said against the general. He says he also went with the 
celebrated surgeon Baron Larrey to see the hospitals after their evacua- 
tion. There were only four “ moribunds,” who were not in a state to 
be removed. “He showed them to me; the unfortunate men, suffering 
from thirst, clamoured for drink; they had still sufficient presence of mind 
to know that they were abandoned, and to reproach us with the fact: che 
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ight was truly distressing. I do not speak of the pretended poisoning 
of the plague-stricken with opium, because I at the time he nothing 
about it, and because I consider the accusation to be a falsehood.” He 
never could conceive, he adds in conclusion, how the army succeeded in 
ing the desert. The men had only a little rice biscuit and a bottle 
of water for four days and nights. ‘Two wells were met with, but they 
were full of the bodies of those who had fallen in or thrown themselves 
into them in their impatience to drink, and the water was a mass 
of worms and corruption. 

Eugéne was always on the point of extinguishing that indomitable 
enemy of the French in the East—Sir Sidney Smith. At Aboukir he 
himself pointed a gun, the ball from which splashed the water all over the 
boat in which the gallant Englishman sat at the time. Some French 
newspapers which Bonaparte obtained at this time from an English 
cruiser, Eugéne relates, made him form the definite resolution of return- 
ing to France at the very first opportunity. He kept his secret so well, — 
however, that the army was marched from Cairo to Alexandria without 
knowing more than that another descent of the enemy was anticipated. 
To keep up the deception the general sent Eugéne to look out on their 
arrival. It was only when he returned and announced that all he could 
see were two French frigates, that the truth came out. “ Eugéne,” said 
the general, “you shall soon see your mother.” The announcement, 
Eugene says, did not give him so much satisfaction as would be imagined, 
The fear of being captured by the English had also acknowledgedly no 
small share in the apprehensions entertained by the few who accompanied 
Bonaparte in his furtive return. Bonaparte felt his way on his return by 
touching at Ajaccio, and he would, Eugéne tells us, have landed on the 
coast of Spain but for contrary winds. His reception at Fréjus, which he 
was happy enough to reach in safety, however, decided the future. The 
people hailed him with loud shouts of “ Voila notre libérateur! c’est le 
Ciel qui nous l’envoie!’’ And no doubt Providence preserved Bonaparte 
at that early epoch of his career for His own special purposes. There were 
some hundreds of thousands of turbulent spirits to be immolated at the 
altar of glory, and who can doubt but that the instrument for that great 
hecatomb was as much chosen as was the prophet of old who led the 
Israelites forth from their bondage. The journey from F jus ia to Paris 
was a triumphal march. Unfortunately, whilst they proceeded sn 
the Bourbonnais, Joséphine had travelled to meet them by Burgundy. 
They thus arrived forty-eight hours before her in Paris, and her enemies 
took advantage of the circumstance to injure her, as they had before done, 
in her husband’s eyes, so that he gave her a very cold reception. 

Eugéne corroborates to a great extent the account given by M. de 
Melito of the 19th of Brumaire. General Bonaparte withdrew, he says, 
from the council of the Five Hundred in a state of great agitation ; his 
features were altered, and the critical position in which he was placed was 
sufficient to account for that alteration, for no alternative remained but to. .« 
succeed or to perish ignominiously on the scaffold. Eugene was sent at 
midnight to his mother to set her mind at rest as to the issue of the day. 
Fond of his profession, he did not like the new position in which Bona- 
parte’s elevation to power placed him. He had to pass the day with 
ushers in an‘ante-chamber. Bonaparte did not take his recriminations 
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ill-naturedly, but relieved him by an appointment as captain of his 
Chasseurs.a Cheval de la Garde—a sole command, as there was only one 


troop. 
The breaking out of war, however, soon called the young captain once 
more to active service. He followed Bonaparte in the passage of Mont 
St. Bernard. Desaix said to him, with a curious presentiment, at Pavia, 
“The Austrian balls used to know me. I have great fears that now they 
will not do so any lenger.” Eugéne himself heard the false reports 
made to the consul of the retreat of the Austrians beyond the Bormida, 
which led him to send Desaix on the route to Genoa, only to be recalled 
in time to convert what had been at first a defeat into a victory—that of 
Marengo. Eugéne got named chef d’escadron for his part in this affair, 
and the troop which he commanded was subsequently increased to a 
squadron, and definitively to a regiment. An agreeable task was at the 
same time imposed on the favoured youth—that of taking the captured 
colours to Paris. Madame de Staél féted the Chasseurs at Geneva, and all 
Paris applauded their heroism on the Champ de Mars. “Ce fut,” he 
says, “un des plus beaux moments de ma vie.” 

One evening, Joséphine having gone to dress, the first consul said, 
laughingly, “‘ Well, you don’t know that they are going to assassinate 
me this evening at the Opera.’”’ Great was the horror of Eugéne and 
all present at the statement, and steps were immediately taken for the 
safety of the chief of the state. Eugene says that he went to the Opera 
about fifty paces in advance of the first consul, preceded by his Chasseurs, 
so as to lead to the belief that he himself was the individual whose life 
was sought. There was great devotion in the act. Arena and Ceracchi 
were arrested a few moments afterwards, armed with pistols and daggers. 

Eugene was made colonel in 1802, and general of brigade in 1804. 
The only events of interest that occurred in the interval were the con- 
spiracy of Georges and Pichegru, and the death of the Duc d’Enghein. 
Eugéne says that his mother reproached Bonaparte for his participation 
in the latter im the strongest possible language. She told him that he 
had committed a most atrocious action, of which he would never be able 
to vindicate himself, and that he had yielded to the perfidious advice of 
his own enemies, who were delighted at being able to tarnish his life with 
such a horrible feature in it. All she succeeded in obtaining was the 
unfortunate prince’s dog and a few effects for a beloved lady. 

The assumption of the imperial purple by Napoleon had at first a 
marked effect upon the young general’s position. A severe etiquette was 
adopted; he was no longer received upon the same terms of intimacy ; 
his a8 was in a “salon d’attente’’ at a distance from the apartments. 
Such a state of things was not, however, likely to last long with a mother 
in the said “apartments.” Eugéne was offered the post of grand cham- 
berlain, but preferring a military appointment, he obtained the command- 
in-chief of the Chasseurs. Not long after this he was despatched to Italy 
in command of a brigade of the Imperial Guard, and at Lyons he received 
by a courier his nomination as a prince of the Empire—or, as he prefers 
it, of “ prince Frangais.”’ | 

The letters which belong to this epoch of Prince Eugéne’s life are very 
few in number. General Bonaparte addressed his stepson at that time 
simply as citoyen; when he became a prince he wrote ‘mon cousin ;” 
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but in after times, when Eugéne became a viceroy, and had married the 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, he adopted the more affectionate epithet 
of “mon fils.” One of the letters belonging to this epoch is, however, 
very characteristic : 

‘I have seen with pleasure, from your letter, that you entered Suez at 
the head of the advance guard. March always with the infantry; do not 
trust the Arabs, and sleep in your tent. 

“ Write to me by every opportunity that presents itself.” 

The injunction in respect to sleeping in the tent evidently had its 
origin in the ravages committed by ophthalmia among the French troops. 

The “ kingdom of Italy,” at first a “ Cisalpine republic,” and then an 
‘‘ Ttalian republic,” was founded in March, 1805. Eugéne de Beauhar- 
nais, at that epoch only twenty-four years of age, was appointed to the 
viceroyalty. The Emperor Napoleon, as is attested by his letters, as 
well as by his proceedings in Italy itself on the occasion of the foundation 
of a French monarchy in that country, entered into the most minute de- 
tails in order to ensure success to his stepson in his novel and responsible 
position. Prince Eugéne, indeed, according to his biographer, for his 
own memoirs cease on his nomination to the viceroyalty, played but a 
second part in Italy. He contented himself with doing the best he could 
by not only carrying out, but even anticipating, the wishes of the Em- 
peror. The style of the biographer, it is to be noticed, differs as widely 
as the poles from the simple, modest, unaffected, and pleasing language 
of Prince Eugéne Beauharnais himself. M. du Casse estes to treat us 
to the fustian and bombast which appears to be essential to success in 
modern historical French literature. Whilst Prince Eugéne was carry- 
ing out the Emperor's instructions in Italy, the latter himself was, we 
are told, with his camp at Boulogne, whence “he watched Germany, 
whither his troops would soon be called ; his kingdom of Italy, which he 
was placing in a state of defence at all points; England, that trembled 
at his very glance; and lastly, Naples, whose treachery did not escape 
him.” Napoleon was acknowledgedly incessantly preparing for war, yet 
he affected not to believe in such an eventuality, so that all the odium of 
aggression might fall upon the enemy. His directions on this point to 
Prince Eugéne are most distinct and imperative. He was to organise all 
available materials in his arsenals with the utmost secrecy, and hold all in 
readiness for the army, which was divided into three parties, one of 
3000 men in the centre under Marshal Jourdan, another of 15,000 men 
on the coast under General Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and a reserve of 10,000 
men in Piedmont. Napoleon’s instructions to the viceroy in regard to 
the press are also amusing enough : 


La censure (he writes) destroys newspapers; it must be announced that 
government cannot answer for the foolish things which they may insert, but that 
the journalists shall be made to answer for them personally. do not pretend 


to say that this censorship is not attended by inconvenience, but there 1s, also, - 


in the vagueness of the liberty of the press, something that it is as well to profit 
by; and although it is not my intention to leave to the newspapers the same 
amount of freedom that is granted to the English papers by the fnglish consti- 
tution, still I do not wish it to be regulated as it is at Vienna or at Venice. It 
is as well that they should be permitted to insert vague articles against such and 
such a power, ‘so that one can enter into explanations with ambassadors, 


. 
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The correspondence is indeed throughout highly interesting and in- 
structive in many respects, besides its high political and military import- 
ance. Nowhere do the well-known and remarkable attention to details, 
which redound so much to the credit of Napoleon, come out more conspi- 
cuously. One day he sends instructions concerning the organisation of 
the Guard, another as to the “sbires or satellites of the police,” another 
as to the manner in which such and such a person is to be received. 
Nothing escapes his consideration—the lodging of troops, the claims of 
the municipalities, organisation of schools, finances, parishes, palaces, 
foundries, waiks, and boulevards, have each their turn for due considera- 
tion. He writes, upon naming a regiment : 

«The dragoons cannot take the name of Joséphine ; it is fitter that 
they should be called the Queen’s Dragoons ; I send you a decree to that 
effect. It would be ridiculous to give the names of women to military 
bodies.” 

Upon the subject of church services : 

“ Ascertain if a prayer for the king is ordained at the conclusion of 
mass in all the churches of the kingdom; have it adapted to very fine 
music, and let it be constantly chanted.” 

Again, on the subject of newspaper tactics : 

“You must not discredit the rumours of war in the newspapers, but 
ridicule them. Have a memorandum drawn up in great detail of all the 
preparations made by Austria in the state of Venice and elsewhere, put it 
into the smaller newspapers, and then have it repeated in the official 

r.”” 

The letters of the viceroy are naturally of little import or interest com- 

me with those of the Emperor himself, but it is impossible not to feel 

ut that, for a very young man placed in so responsible a situation, and 
with so vain, so ambitious, and so exacting a task-master to deal with, 
they are highly creditable to the judgment and discrimination of their 
author. Napoleon, however, seldom scolded, although he was several 
times under the necessity of finding fault ; even if he did so, he tempered 
his corrections with an urbanity that somewhat reminds one of that of the 
lion or the eagle. The editor relies much on the following paragraph to 
attest the monarch’s affection for his adopted son: ‘‘Je vous ai écrit 
hier pour vous témoigner mon mécontentement; j’imagine que cela ne peut 
pas autrement vous affecter.” . “Cette phrase,” the editor remarks, 
*‘peint affection de Napoléon pour le Prince Eugéne.” Cold and 
formal enough most will opine it to be! There is another and a better 
postscript : “ Je ne doute pas de votre attachement 4 ma personne ; soyez 
toujours certain de mon amour.” ‘There is profound egotism even in 
this small exchange of good feeling. 

Napoleon had his troops already on the way to commence hostilities, 
whilst he was still recommending to Prince Eugéne to insist that peace 
would not be interrupted. ‘ Napoleon’s object,” says M. du Casse, “‘ was 
double in acting thus: he left the enemy in a state of security, inflicted 
on him the odium of aggression, and was enabled to fall right in the 
centre of his provinces before he had time to concentrate his forces, and 
before he could be reinforced by Russia.” Prince Eugéne ably seconded 
the Emperor’s avowed duplicity by manifestoes, in which it was stated 
that the Empire was peace, and military preparations were an armed 
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neutrality! A lesson in history, one would think, but, alas! history is 
always written in vain. Whilst Jourdan was also making preparations 
for a war of defence, Napoleon was actually sending Masséna into Italy 
to assume the command as one of attack. 

Masséna demanded, on his arrival, large sums of money, which the 
viceroy was ill prepared to contribute, and the people still less prepared 
to furnish. The consequences of this disagreeable state of things was 
that Eugéne expressed his wish to resign his quasi-sovereignty for a mili- 
tary command, but Napoleon knew his men far too well, and he wrote to 
Joséphine, “ As soon as I feel secure in regard to Italy, I will let Eugéne 
fight.” 

"9 the viceroy himself Napoleon wrote : ‘‘ You must not be terrified 
at the cries of the Italians. They are never satisfied, but teach them 
to reflect upon this: What did\the Austrians do, what did they do? 
Be vigorous. Take care,” he adds, “that the money does not remain 
in the treasury of frontier departments ; let it all be sent'to Milan, and 
that in the space of five days.” He then enters into the subject of pots 
and pans, and boots and shoes. He is minute in his instructions on the 
latter point. “In war,” he says, ‘it is always shoes that are wanting.” 
In another letter on the subject of the ‘‘requisitions” made by Masséna, 
and which had annoyed the viceroy, he says, ‘‘ The army must be helped; 
that isa primary duty in our present position. I cannot repeat to you 
too frequently—do not be put out by anything, but provide for all even- 
tualities. Encourage Masséna, encourage the officers ; sixty thousand 
men in Italy is one-third more than I ever had. The boastings of the 
Austrians cannot deceive old soldiers, that is their habit ; the Austrians 
have not seventy thousand men in Italy, and they are mere refuse, that 
cannot stand before my troops.” Eugéne having once more insisted upon 
“requisitions” in corn, wine, forage, straw, &c., being paid for, Napoleon 
reiterated : “I can only repeat to you that the army must be assisted; 
that you must not be surprised at requisitions, nor at violent proceedings; 
all is right so long as my army wants nothing.” The position of 
Eugéne reminds us at such a moment of that of Joseph Bonaparte in 
Spain. When Joseph became nominally king of the Iberian peninsula, 
he began to sympathise with his imagmary subjects, whilst Napoleon 
treated them as a conquered people, and portioned out the kingdom 
among’ his less scrupulous marshals. 

When Napoleon arrived at Strasbourg, he wrote to Eugéne: “ Tell 
the people of Italy that I am in the heart of Germany, (!) and that an 
iniquitous war has been declared against me by Austria.’’ The viceroy 
forthwith issued a proclamation, in which he said: ‘‘ The ‘cabinet of 
Vienna has resolved to make war against you and against the French 
people. It dares to say now that war has been provoked by France and 
by Italy; it will not be easy for it to make you believe so strange a 
calumny !” So much for the integrity of princes: is it surprising that 
falsehood should have reigned rampant among people, when those who 
ruled over them could set them the example of the most flagrant derelic- 
tions in matters of fact? This manifesto, which teems with misrepre- 
sentations, is signed “ Eugéne Napoléon.” With five armies to regulate 
on their advance into a hostile country, Napoleon always found plenty 
of time to instruct his viceroy: “Have it printed in your gazettes,” he 
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again writes from Strasbourg, “that I have joined the army, that it is in 
full march, and that the Austrians are flying before it ; that fear and 
disorder have succeeded to so much arrogance and presumption. Say 
that Prussia is marching against Russia at the head of 100,000 men.” 
From the:camp of Elchingen he writes: “ As our movements are very 
rapid, you must not be surprised if you are some days without receiving 
any news. It will suffice if you cans mserted in coat papers that the 

) has arrived at Stuttgard, that the army has passed the Necker, 
and has already gained two great victories.” He then goes on to explain 
that this little exaggeration may be permitted, as having had no de- 
serters and no sick was really equal to one victory, and the alliance of 
the petty German states was equal to another ! 

On the 18th of October, Napoleon wrote a postscript with his own 
hand: “ I have this moment come back, my dear Eugéne. The enemy, 
whom I hold hemmed in and surrounded in Ulm, has been beaten, de- 
feated yesterday evening on the left bank of the Danube by the army of 
Ney. Everything tends to show that the game is up with them.” All 
was now couleur de rose in Italy. Masséna had commenced operations 
on the Adige. Eugéne writes: “In an hour’s time the guns will be fired 
in Milan to announce the victory of the grand army. Your Italian 
subjects will bless you, sire, and I shall be truly delighted in witnessing 
their transports.” The next day the viceroy wrote: “ We have been 
obliged to send a guard tothe printing-office. The door was broken open 
ten times, and the first copies of the bulletin sold at two sequins.” As 
~ requisitions,” it was now no longer a question of anything of the 

nd. 

“Sire,” writes the viceroy on the 26th of October—the wants of the 
French army had become very urgent—“ let your majesty be tranquil ; 
I have provided for all. 

“* Your majesty will read the long letter that I have addressed to you 
with the certainty that the army of Italy will want for nothing, and that 
the people of Italy, no doubt much vexed by the requisitions, have given 
what they could, and have not uttered a complaint.” 

The only drawback to all this triumphant happiness was the number 
of spies and the increasing number of traitors to the French cause. Some 
of Prince Eugéne’s letters on the subject of the first, describing them as 
mingling in the ranks of the French and in French uniforms, are very 
amusing, and they become still more so when he intimates that these 
strange persons, on the eve of being detected, have made off probably to 
the Emperor’s camp! On the 25th of October, Prince Eugéne writes : 
Yes, sire, I must inform your majesty that I have terrible notes against 
Marshal X., General L., General C., and General S. It is my duty to 
see into the matter, and I will do so.” 

The passage of the Adige by the army of Masséna soon gave further 
ample subject-matter for correspondence to the viceroy. One of his first 
regrets, strange enough, is, that if the French army should all pass to 
the other side of the Adige, he will be grieved for the advances made ; 
“but what,” he adds, “could I do less with so many demands for money, 
and wants that were only known at so late an hour?” Prince Eugéne, 
_—- he was, appears to have been sensible of the importance to be 
attached’ to fluctuations in the funds. “A particularity,” he says, in 
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writing to Napoleon on the breaking out of hostilities, “which I must 
ing under your majesty’s notice is, that the funds have lowered in 
London in the most surprising manner. The pound sterling, which was 
worth twenty sous more than the louis of France, is only worth now two 
— less, which makes a difference of three francs in the pound 

In .- letter dated November 27th, 1805, Prince Eugéne announces the 
arrival of an Anglo-Russian fleet at Naples, and the disembarkation of 
some 32,000 men, with artillery and equipages. He atthe same time 

to be allowed to assume the command of the army of 
Bologna, which would oppose itself to the advance of the allies. Napoleon 
wrote in answer from Schénbrunn (December 18th): “ You alone com- 
mand in all my kingdom of Italy and in the states of Venice.” M. du 
Casse appeals to this energetic statement as opposed to the military 
tutorship of Jourdan, as advocated by Thiers. But the phrase is, in fact, 
mere empty declamation, written to gratify the young prince at a moment 
of great-emergency. Napoleon really left the Viceroy of Italy no more 
control over his marshals than he did the King of Spain. It is certain, 
however, that in this instance the Emperor corroborated the delegation of 
full powers by another letter dated December 14th, and yet in one on 
the 27th he only intimates that the prince is in a position of perfect in- 
dependence of Marshal Masséna—of whom he had more than once com- 
plained—not that he had any power or control over the marshal! By the 
same date Napoleon announced that peace had been signed at Presburg, 
and that for the future Venice and its states formed part of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

At the termination of the war Prince Eugéne left Bologna for Padua, 
and having arrived there, he issued an order of the day announcing his 
appointment as commander-in-chief of all the troops in the kingdom of 
Italy. He next proceeded to their distribution, the details of which were 
somewhat complicated by insurrections at Crespino and in the Parmesan. 
Whilst the viceroy was thus engaged, Napoleon was busy making even 
his domestic happiness and that of another young person subservient to 
his policy. The treaty of Presburg had converted the electorates of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg into royalties. Napoleon wished to unite the 

olitical interests of Bavaria, which had at that time acquired the Tyrol, 
” an intimate union. This he proposed to effect by wedding the 
Princess Augusta of Bavaria to Prince Eugéne. eee. | the 
young lady was engaged to her cousin, Prince Charles of Baden, but it 
does not appear that the obstacle proved to be a very formidable one. 
King Maximilian undertook to ask his daughter to renounce Prince 
Charles for the adopted son of Napoleon, and in doing so he dwelt upon 
the desirability of the alliance in a political point of view, argued that to 
refuse would make an enemy of Napoleon, that her marriage with Charles 
was never likely to come off, and that if she did not accept Prince Eugéne, 
the eldest daughter of the Emperor of Austria would! It is possible that 
the last argument was conclusive, for the Princess Augusta replied at 
once, and in a somewhat business-like manner : 

“My very dear and tender father, you ask me to break the word 
which I have given to Prince Charles of Baden; I consent to do 80, 
however much it may cost me, if the repose of a beloved father and ‘the 
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happiness of people depend upon it; but I cannot give my hand to 
Prince Eugéne if peace is not declared, and if he is not recognised as 
King of Italy.” 

Prince Eugéne was himself utterly ignorant of the arrangements that 
were going on. He first heard of his projected marriage on the 3rd of 
January, 1806, by the following brief epistle from the Emperor, dated 
Munich, December 31, 1805 : 

* Mon cousin, I have arrived at Munich. I have arranged your 
marriage with Princess Augusta; it has been publicly announced. 
This morning the princess paid me a visit ; I conversed with her for a 
long time. She is very pretty. I send you her portrait on a cup, but 
it does not do justice to her. I shall receive to-morrow the deputation, 
which is still at Munich.” | 

In a second letter, dated January 3, 1806, the Emperor instructed 
the prince to repair forthwith to Munich. This is the last letter in 
which he designates him as ‘‘mon cousin ;” ever afterwards he wrote to 
him as “mon fils.” Prince Eugene received these interesting intima- 
tions with resignation, if not with joy. He had been well tutored. 

“ Sire,” he wrote, in answer, “1 hasten to announce to your majesty 
that I have this moment received your letter, which informs me that I 
shall soon have the happiness of seeing you. It is eight»o’clock in the 
morning, and I will start this evening at eight. 1 hope, by Friday at 
the latest, to be able to assure your majesty how grateful I am to you 
for your many kindnesses.” 

The prince experienced much comfort in the fact that his mother was 
at Munich, where she had lately joined the Emperor, and he was not long 
before he had placed the snow-clad Tyrolese Alps between himself and 
sunny Italy. Arrived at Munich, the impatient Emperor hurried him 
into his cabinet, where the first thing it is on record that he did, was 
to make him shave off his moustaches, being apprehensive that his too 
martial aspect might terrify the princess. 

The marriage was celebrated on the 14th of January, and two days 
afterwards Napoleon adopted the prince, giving to him the name of 
Eugéne Napoleon de France, and the heir presumptive to the crown of 
Italy was to be designated as Prince of Venice. ‘The attention paid 
by Rezoledn to details, manifests itself in at once an amusing and an 
affectionate manner, in the letter which he wrote to the princess after 
her departure for Italy. “ Believe me, Augusta,” he says, “I love you 
as a father.” He recommends her to take care of herself, to beware of 
change of climate, to read and study much ; he would send a library, he 
said, and the Empress would send the fashions. At a little later period, 
he wrote from St. Cloud: ‘“ Take care of yourself in the condition you 
now are, and do your best not to give us a girl. I will tell the recipe 
for that ; perhaps you won't believe in it: it is to drink, every day, a 
little pure wine.” 

The young couple had, in the mean time, enjoyed a triumphal pro- 
gress through their Italian states. Passing by Verona, they went to 
Venice, which had been ceded on the 19th of January, and where they 
were well received by the inhabitants, weary of the yoke of Austria, and 
hoping better things from that of the French. The circumstances, too, 
under which the prince and princess came among them, were well calcu- 
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lated to arouse the feelings of any far less enthusiastic people. At 
Milan their reception was, if possible, still more grateful; the viceroy 
was decidedly popular there, and his return to the seat of his govern- 
ment, with a young and beautiful princess for a wife, was an incident 
that could not be contemplated without emotion. 

It was not in Napoleon to allow his adopted son to enjoy all these 
pleasures for any length of time. By the 19th of January he was once 
more in Germany, superintending the occupation of Dalmatia and Istria, 
and the determination of the boundaries of Bavaria and Italy. To show 
the state of the Continent under such a man, we take an extract from a 
letter, dated Strasbourg, January 23 : 

“I met yesterday at Rastadt twelve hundred men, conscripts of the 
general depét at Strasbourg, who are not attached to any corps: 1 have 
sent them to Italy, by Innspruck ; they are quite sliell, except such as 
are dressed as peasants. Have two thousand coats ready for them at 
Verona, as also trousers and shoes for them on their arrival, and dis- 
tribute them among the regiments that are in Istria and in Dalmatia.”’ 
“ See,”’ he adds afterwards, “ that the conscripts of the same department 
are together.” 

Napoleon and Eugéne do not appear to have always formed the same 
opinion of a person’s character. ‘*‘ M. Dandolo,” writes the prince, in one 
of his letters, ‘‘ appears to me to be an obstinate fellow and an intriguer. 
I shall put no confidence in him.” ‘“ Dandolo,” replies the Emperor, “ is 
a clever man, honest, and energetic; there can be no impropriety in 
employing him at Venice.” The Duke of Ragusa confirms Prince 
Eugéne’s opinions in his Memoirs. Is it possible that he was a spy 
in the Emperor’s service ? Over and over again the Emperor insists upon 
every care being taken to intercept any letters that the Queen of Naples 
might attempt to send through the north of Italy, as well as all corre- 
spondence on the part of the English. He also, at or about the same 
time, began to grumble at the expenses of the viceroyalty, and intimated 
that he has appointed Berthier to see to these matters. He also inquires 
as to what amount of esteem he bears to his wife. ‘To this the prince 
replied: ‘‘ I am happy, sire, in the companion whom your paternal kind- 
ness gave to me: she is mild, amiable, and good; she is especially grate- 
ful for the kindnesses which she has experienced at your hands, and will 
make her happiness consist in rendering herself worthy of them.” 

Eugéne must have had a deal to put up with to satisfy so imperious 
and so impatient a master. It was as dangerous sometimes to anticipate 
his wishes as it was not to carry them out. When the viceroy issued 
edicts annexing Venice to the kingdom of Italy, and prohibiting English 
merchandise, Napoleon found fault with both, although both were his own 
pet projects. He, however, always insisted that his projects should be 
carried out by himself or in his own name. Again he would write : “ You 
do not execute the orders I send you, and you think you can fulfil them 
by others. That is not my method.” “Each of my orders must be 
carried out precisely. Send me every day ‘Tl’état de la situation,’ indes 


pendently of that which the staff sends to the war-office.” “I have sent 
a councillor of state to administer the finances, and a receiver.”’ ‘Do 
not forget that Iam much in want of money—that I must increase my 
army still further, and I must organise my navy.” ‘I remark that you 
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spend a great deal too much money in Italy.”” “ Do not trouble your- 
self about your house, I have put an embargo on it.” “See that my 
‘magasins de Naples’ are not wasted; I shall have a most minute 
account rendered to me when I get to Italy. That may be any day, and 
I shall soon be there, for I shall travel incognito in a post-chaise, with 
only an aide-de-camp and a valet de chambre.” ‘Spare my muskets.” 
“You do not think how much I am in want of money.” “ Do not go to 
sleep.” And so on, the same burden over and over again. All was right 
that did not anticipate the imperial intentions, awaken the imperial 
jealousies and sensibilities, or entail expenditure. But to issue a decree 
for drying up the marshes of Capo d’Istria, or lowering the tax on wine, 
however beneficial to the Italians, was ‘“trés mal” indeed in the eyes‘of 
the conqueror. 

An incident occurred in the spring of 1806 which brought out the 
kindly character of the young prince in strong relief. Marmont, who in 
his Memoirs as Duke of Ragusa has spoken most disparagingly of the 
vieeroy, and Masséna were both concerned in certain speculations in con- 
nexion with the quicksilver mines of Idria. Prince Eugéne did every- 
thing in his power to arrange this matter with the Emperor, whose ears 
it had reached, and that in such a manner as should not involve the re- 
putation of the two marshals of France. His letters testify amply and 
distinctly to his exertions and to the sacrifices he was ready to make in 
order to bring about such a result. Marmont’s return, in attempting to 
detract from the merits of the young viceroy, is therefore unworthy of a 
distinguished and grateful soldier of fortune. M. du Casse makes an 
amusing parallel between the two—Prince Eugéne and the Duke of 
Ragusa : 

Here are two men, who, brought up in camps, have both been in command of 
large armies. The first has almost always beaten the enemy ; the second has 
always been beaten. On which side are the military talents ? 

Every man.of good sense will feel himself obliged to answer: the talents are 
on the side of the former. The Duke of Ragusa, however, arrives at a conclu- 
sion of quite an opposite character, for he grants to himself, everywhere beaten, 
much merit as a commander, and he at the same time would persuade us that 
Prince Eugéne, always a conqueror, except on one occasion only, had only a 
very mediocre military capacity. It remains to be seen if posterity will ratify 
the conclusions arrived at by Marmont. 

Posterity may, perchance, also inquire if Marmont and Eugéne were 
not for the most part opposed to an enemy of a very different calibre. 

In a letter of Prince Eugéne’s, dated March 27, 1806, the prince an- 
nounced the arrest at Venice of an Englishman named Graham, upon 
whom nothing compromising was found ; but it was sufficient that all the 
English residing at Venice should be expelled and made to live under 
surveillance on the mainland. Napoleon, in answer, by date April 4, 
says: “I see by your letter of the 27th that you have had the English- 
man Graham arrested at Venice. Send him to Valenciennes, as well as 
all the English whom you have in your kingdom.” 

A favourite idea with Prince Eugéne—and a very natural one for a 
young man with however little poetical temperament—was to restore to 
Venice some of its wonted splendour. One of the means by which he 
pespceed to himself to bring about such a state of things, was the reha- 

ilitation of its maritime prestige. He even contemplated seeing ships 
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sail forth from its lagoons which were to sweep the English cruisers from 
the Adriatic! 


The last news (Prince a writes to Napoleon on the 12th of April, 
1806) from Quanaro announced that the enemy’s cruisers consisted only of one 
English frigate and a Russian frigate and brig. If your majesty would sanction 
it, we could send out our two fri tes, the corvette, two brigs, and a few gun- 
boats. I have great hopes of such an unexpected sortie ; the crews and officers 
are well disposed. Adding a few soldiers on board would, no doubt, excite a 
useful emulation. It would be delightful that your Italian navy, as yet in its 
infancy, should get itself favourably spoken of. ° 


I have considered the object one of sufficient importance to await your orders 
upon if. 


Napoleon, however, at once discountenanced the project : 


I do not approve (he wrote on the 20th of April) of the sailing of the Italian 
navy. What would you have two frigates, a corvette, and two brigs do against 
two frigates and a brig? The forces are unequal. If there were none but 
Russians one might attempt to sail out, but all engagements must be avoided. 
If the. enemy ventured to come before Venice with one frigate, 1 authorise you, 
in such a case, to send forth all my flotilla. But till that occurs let all the 
vessels remain at anchor, ready to go, but never going. I do not intend that 
they should engage with the English ; their defeat would be certain; and they 
serve me as much as they can serve me by preventing Venice being blocked by 
one or two frigates. Light vessels and gun-boats are all that are wanted in the 


archipelago ; frigates that have no sailing qualities, like the Venetian frigates, 
inspire me with no confidence. 


The war in Dalmatia and Venetian Albania mainly engaged the atten- 
tion of the viceroy during the summer of 1806, as it became also one of 
the chief items of correspondence with the Emperor. If there is one 
thing, the editor justly remarks, that is more characteristic of Napoleon’s 
correspondence than another, whether with Prince Eugéne or any other 
of his princes or marshals, it is his incessant solicitude regarding his 


troops, and his oft-reiterated insistance upon what he terms the “ état de , 


la situation.” If he could he would have had the latter reported to him 

every hour. It is lucky for those honoured with great and responsible 

commands under Napoleon, that the electric telegraph did not exist in 

their time ; they would have had to occupy a study attached to the tele- 
phic-office. 

The formal union of the Venetian provinces with the kingdom of 
Italy gave the viceroy also much occupation in fortifying two new strong- 
holds, Palmanova and Osopo. Mantua, Peschiera, and the passes of the 
Tyrol were also much strengthened. The conquest of Naples by Prince 
Joseph and Masséna had placed that portion of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies in the hands of the French, but the Pope still held out, and 
Napoleon sent instructions to Prince Eugéne to despatch two divisions, 
the one under General Lemarois to occupy Ancona, the other under 
General Duhesme to take possession of Civita Vecchia. 


Mon Fits (Napoleon wrote by date of June 21st),—I send you a letter from 
General Duhesme ; the arrival of your aide-de-camp will relieve him from em- 
barrassment. He must take possession of Ostia; that is of the utmost import- 
ance, so as to prevent any tnglish merchandise going up the Tiber. Issue 
orders that all English merchandise shall be confiscated at Ancona and Civita 
Vecchia. That part of the coast which lies between Civita Vecchia and Gaéta 
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must be much more carefully watched than that which lies between Civita 
Vecchia and Orbitello. 

I have already told you that Generals Lemarois and Duhesme must make 
the Pope and the revenues of the country provide for the troops. 
‘ Issue orders also that English agents and the old Neapolitan agents shall be 
arrested everywhere. 


In the midst of wars and rumours of wars, there was little time to 
think of domestic matters. The Princess Augusta’s situation as the wife 
of a viceroy—the instrument of a potentate of such prodigious activity 
as Napoleon—was not a very enviable one. Even Napoleon’s conscience 
awakened sometimes, but rarely, to a sense of the oppression that weighed 
so heavily on the young couple. 


Mon Fits (he wrote on the 14th of April),—You work too much ; your life is 
too monotonous. It is no doubt good for you, because work must be a recrea- 
tion to you; but you have a young wife, “qui est grosse ;” I think you ought to 
make such arrangements as to spend the evenings with her, and make for your- 
selves a “ petite société.” Why don’t you go to the theatre once a week, “ en 
grande loge ?” I think you ought, also, to have a little hunting equipage, so that 

ou could hunt at least once in the week; I will willingly allow a sum in the 
butiget for that object. There must be more gaiecty in your house; ii is essen- 
tial for the happiness of your wife and for your own health. A great deal of 
business may be done in a little time. I lead the same life that you lead, but I 
have an old woman who does not want me to amuse her (not very complimen- 
tary to the mother of Eugéne), and I have also more business; and yet it is but 
fair to say that I take more diversion and dissipation than you do; a young 
woman wants to be amused, especially in the situation in which she is. You 
used to like amusements once; come back to your old tastes; what you would 
not do for yourself it is proper that you should do for the princess. 

T have just been establishing myself at St. Cloud ; Stéphanie and the Prince of 
Baden like one another pretty well.* I have passed the last two days at Marshal 
Bessiéres’s ; we played like boys of fifteen. You was in the habit of getting up 
early ; you must resume that habit ; it will not inconvenience the princess if you 
ro to bed with her at eleven; and if you finish your work at six in the evening 
it will leave you ten hours for work by getting up at seven or eight o’clock. 
The affair of Cattaro retards the fétes of the month of May, but I do not think it 
will be for more than a month; I hope then that you and the princess will come 
to Paris. I have had the Pavillon de Flore prepared for you; the Prince of 
Baden has the second story, you shall have the first. Tell the princess how 
happy all will be to see her in Paris ; her condition will then have assumed con- 
sistency, and will not prevent her travelling by short journeys in the fine season ; 
that can only do her good. 


But still the fétes kept being put off, and on the 17th of June Napo- 
leon wrote to Princess Augusta herself: “I have received your letter of 
the 9th of June; I learn with pleasure that you are content and happy. 
I hope we shall have you here in a short space of time for the fétes. ‘Je 
me fais une féte de vous voir.’ ”’ 

The Emperor, to whom the time that his viceroy went to bed with his 
wife and got up in the morning were not matters of indifference, would 
also write about the princess’s attendants. 

“ Mon fils, I think that la vice-reine cares very little about having a 
great number of her ladies with her. She has her little court, which she 





* The Prince of Baden here mentioned was the affianced of Prince Eugéne’s 
wife. Napoleon married him to Stéphanie Beauharnais, sister to Prince Eugene. 
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brought with her from Munich. When the turn of one of these ladies 
comes, notice to that effect must be given to her ; but when her affairs or 
her health prevent her returning, her place must be supplied by others.” 
(And then in his own handwriting :) ‘That is the way that we manage 
things here.” 

In another letter he wrote: “ Mon fils, let the five ladies know that it 
is my intention that they shall not wear any Austrian order.” “ The 
Empress ought to know that no order can be given in my states without 
my permission.” , 

During the month of August, Prince Eugéne had a curious correspond- 
ence with Napoleon on the subject of farming the theatres and gambling- 
houses. The prince was indignant at its being supposed that he could 
enter into such negotiations. Napoleon replied very quickly that he was 
in the wrong not to mix himself up with affairs of the kind. In fact, they 
added considerably to the revenue, and the Emperor was in want of 
money. 

The war that broke out with Prussia did not interfere much with the 
Emperor’s correspondence with the viceroy, and he even found time to 
write occasionally to the Princess Augusta. On the 6th of January, 
1807, he wrote from Warsaw: 

Ma Fittr,—I have received your letter. Your anxiety in regard to the house- 
hold of the little prince makes me laugh. Be kind enough to give yourself no 
anxiety upon that matter. Out of love for you I have given orders that the 
whole house of Strelitz shall be looked to. Your grandmother is quite quiet and 
happy there. Yet your aunt, the Queen of Prussia, has Shae very ill; but 
then, again, she is now so sorry for it, that it is really better to say nothing 
about it. Let me know soon that you have “un gros garcon;” but if you give 
usa girl, let her be as amiable and as good as you are. 

It was not long before the princess gave birth to a daughter. José- 
phine- Maximilienne-Eugénie was born the 14th of March, 1807. She 
married, in 1824, Prince Oscar of Sweden, and is now queen of that 
country. The princess was called Joséphine by Napoleon’s own request. 
He wrote from Osterode on the 27th of March : 

Mon Firs,—I congratulate you on the accouchement of the princess. I am very 
impatient to learn that she is well and out of all danger. J hope your daughter 
will be as amiable and as good as her mother. lt only remajns for you to 
so manage matters as to have a son next year. What you have done to legalise 
the birth of the child was quite right. The keeper of the seals must send the 
act to Paris, to have it inscribed in the registers of my family. Have it ad- 
dressed to M. Cambacérés, whom I have informed as to what 1 wish. (Then in 
his own handwriting :) Let your daughter be named Joséphine. 

Again, on another or the same occasion (there seems to be some error 
in the arrangement of the correspondence ; both letters bear the same date 
and direction, yet they oceur far apart in the third volume of these 
voluminous records), he wrote: 


Mon Fits,—I have received your letter of the 17th, in which you tell me that 

the princess is going on well, with great pleasure. Do not be in a hurry about 

the a xtism. Let me know how you have arranged that, and who are to be the 

odfather and godmother. You do not require to have a! notification made; I 
i 


ave had it done by the Chancellerie of Paris. (Then in his own handwriting :) 


Is Augusta grieved at not having hada boy? ‘Tell her that when one begs 
with a girl it is a sign that at least twelve will follow. 
2Dd2 
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A misunderstanding had long existed between Napoleon and the Pope. 
He had before intimated in his letters to Prince Eugéne that the time 
would come to settle these differences, for he always entertained a great 
dislike to what he called “ tracasseries de prétres,” and sometimes “ de 
nigauds.” The peace of Tilsit at length afforded the long-desired oppor- 
— of chastising Leghorn for trading with the English, and humbling 
the Pope for his ecclesiastical obduracy. Prince Eugene was, happily, 
upon good terms with the pontiff, and the Emperor resolved to make his 
first advances towards conciliation through his viceroy. The letter of 
Prince Eugéne has been published by General Vaudoncourt, who gives 
it as his own, whereas there is no doubt, M. du Casse remarks, that it 
emanated from Napoleon. We find in it indeed a sentence: ‘‘ Does the 
Pope intend, then, that I shall have no bishops in Italy? Well, be it so. 
If that is serving the interests of religion, what will those have to do who 
wish to destroy it?” which occurs in a letter of the Emperor’s to Prince 
Eugéne, dated 12th of April, 1807. (Compare vol. iii. p. 301 and 

. 346.) 
: We have not space to extract all the other portion of this remarkable 
correspondence, as discovered among Prince Eugéne’s papers, and trans- 
mitted to the prince by the Emperor, to be forwarded to the Pope as his 
(Prince Eugéne’s) own writing. But the tone of these singular recrimi- 
nations between the Pope aud Emperor may be judged of by a few 
excerpts. 

** All the discussions that are raised by the court of Rome have for 
object to annoy a great sovereign, who, penetrated with religious senti- 
ments, feels the immense services that he has rendered to religion in 
France, in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, and in Saxony. He knows 
that the world looks upon him as the column of the Christian faith, and 
the enemies of religion as a prince who has restored to the Catholic reli- 
gion in Europe the supremacy which it had lost. If the Pope would not 
cede (the prince added), his pontificate will have been more fatal to the 
court of Rome than when Germany, the North, and England separated 
from her !” 

Napoleon not only dictated to Prince Eugéne what he was to write, 
but he also instructed the prince to forward passages as extracts of his 
own (Napoleon’s) letter to Prince Eugéne. These were still more 


pungent : 


Mon Fits,—TI have seen in the letter of his holiness (which, most certainly, he 
did not write himself) that he threatens me. Does he think, then, that the 
rights of a throne are less sacred in the eyes of God than those of the tiara? 
There were kings before there were popes. They intend, they say, to publish 
all the mischief that I do to religion. The fools! Do they not know that there 
is not a corner of the world, in Germany, in Italy, in Poland, where I have not 
rendered more good service to the cause of religion than the Pope has done 
mischief; not from bad motives, but from the angry counsels of a few dotards 
who surround him. They wish to denounce me to Christianity. Such a ridi- 
culous idea can only emanate from a profound ignorance of the age in which we 
live: there is an error of a thousand years. The pope who should allow himself 
to take such a step would cease to be a pope in my eyes. I should only view 
him as the antichrist sent to upset the ails and do mischief among men, and 
I shall thank God for his powerlessness. If it was thus, I should separate 
my people from all communication with Rome, and I should establish a police. 
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She would reply to me that the scenes that have taken place would not be 
renewed—such as those mysterious vin and subterranean meetings got up 
to alarm timid people. The court of Rome preaches rebellion for now two long 
ears; she has preached it at Lucca; she has preached it in Italy. It is nowa 
ong time since I suffer for all the good that I have done. I suffer from the 
Pope that is, and whom I shall cease to recognise the day that I shall be con- 
vinced that the annoyances come from him. I would not suffer as much from 
any other pope. 

What does Pius VII. propose to himself to do by denouncing me to Chris- 
tianity ? Excommunicate my thrones! excommunicate myself! s he think 
that the arms will fall from my soldiers’ hands? ‘To place the dagger in the 
hands of my people that they may cut my throat? This infamous doctrine, 
entertained by mad popes born to misfortune, has been preached by men. It 
will only remain for the holy father to have my hair cropped and shut me up in 
a,monastery. Does he fancy that our times have come back to the ignorance 
and brutality of the eighth century ? Does he take me for Louis-le-Débonnaire ? 
There is so much extravagance in this, that 1 can do nothing but moan over the 
kind of vertigo that has seized upon two or three cardinals who influence affairs 
at Rome. The Pope that is gave himself the trouble to come to my coronation 
at Paris. I recognised the act of a holy prelate in that proceeding, but he wished 
me to cede the legations; I could not, and would not, do so. The Pope that: 
is, is too sowetel Priests are not made to govern. Let them imitate Saint 
Peter, Saint Paul, and the Holy Apostles, who surely are worth the Juleses, the 
Bonifaces, the Gregorys, the Léons, Jesus Christ has said that his kingdom was 
not of this world. Why will not the Pope give to Cesar that which is Cesar’s? 
Is he more than Jesus Christ on earth? But what have the prerogatives of the 
court of Rome in common with the interests of religion. Is religion founded 
upon anarchy, on civil war, on disobedience ? Is that preaching the morality of 
Jesus Christ? The Pope threatens to appeal to the people—he will then ap 
to my subjects—what will they say? They will say, like myself, that they wish 
for religion, but that they will not suffer aught from a foreign power; that we 
will submit ourselves to a divine mission, to the inspiration of a holy anchorite, 
but never to the decisions of a vicar of God, sovereign on earth, when, under the 
pretence of religious fervour, he is, in‘ reality, only animated by those passions 
which are attached to human ambition. A simple anchorite, he would work 
solely for God, and would not be led away by the demon of discord and terrestrial 
vanity. 

What! are they so blind at Rome as not to see that religion has been re-esta- 
blished in Italy only by myself, and that I endowed the ministry, although the 
measure was opposed to the legislation of the country? This is not the first 
time that religion is the last interest that occupies the court of Rome. Has it 
not, in the face of my entreaties for the last six years, left the Church in Germany 
to perish, given it up to the most frightful anarchy ? Does it wish me to do the 
same thing in Italy ? Why does not the Pope, if he deems his advice to be useful 
to me, come himself to Milan, or why does he not send there some one with full 

owers? He has sent no one. I have employed the united wisdom of the 
fishope of my kingdom of Italy, of the cardinal legate, Archbishop of Milan, of 
the Archbishops of Ravenna and of Bologna. ‘The principal theologians have 
been consulted, and all have been satisfied. All the court of Rome wishes for 
is disorder in the Church, and not the welfare of religion. 

Truly do I blush and feel humiliated for all the follies that the court of Rome 
entails upon me. The time is probably not far distant when, if they will persist 
in introducing disorder into my states, I shall only recognise the Pope as Bisho 
of Rome, as the equal and of the same rank as the bishops of my states, I shall 
not be afraid of uniting the Gallican, Italian, German, and Polish Churehes in a 
council to carry on my business without a pope, and place my people beyond the 
pretensions of the priests of Rome. 
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Why, indeed, should France, all Germany, and the finest portion of Italy be 
subjected to the decisions of a consistory, where no French cardinals have a 
seat, and which is solely swayed by a few cardinals of the states of Rome? The 
ancient Romans used to conquer the world by arms. The popes took advantage 
of the ignorance of the people of Gaul, of Spain, and of the North, and Rome 
continues to hold the sceptre of the censor; but even in those times there was 
some talent, some policy, some mind, but now-a-days there is naught but idle- 
ness, ignorance, and giddiness. In two words, this is the last time that I wiil 
enter ito discussion with this Romish prefrail/e. It can be despised and 
ignored, and the way of salvation and the true spirit of religion be equally 
present ; and, in fact, that which can procure salvation in one country can surely 
do so in another. 

The rights of the tiara are no other than to pray and to be humble. Insolence 
and pride do not constitute a portion either of its prerogatives or of its means. 
As to the investiture to be given to the bishops, it can only be according to the 
convention. Accordingly as that convention is executed shall 1 recognise Rome 
for I cannot recognise a foreign power before I have determined what are to be 
my relations with her. I hold my crown from God and the good-will of my 
yeople ; I am only responsible for it to God and to my people. I shall always 
be harlemagne to the court of Rome, and never Louis-le-Débonnaire. 

Firstly, 1 will not recognise the decisions of the consistory except it is com- 
posed of a number of French, Spanish, German, and Italian cardinals in propor- 
tion to the people. It would be absurd that an obscure sub-deacon of Kome shall 
come and dictate laws in the bosom of my states. 

Secondly, 1 will not make a second convention for Venice, no more than for 
Piedmont or the duchy of Parma. My relations with Rome are regulated in 
France and in all the states united to the French Empire by the convention of 
France, and they shall, in the kingdom of Italy and in all the states that are 
united to it, be similarly regulated by the convention of Italy. 

Thirdly, I will never permit my bishops to go to Rome to submit themselves 
to a foreign sovereign ; Vet the Pope cease to be a sovereign, and I will consent 
to hold communications with him. As sovereign prince, he has his limits with 
me. I shall not betray the interests of my crown and of my people by render- 
ing my subjects tributary. Jesus Christ lias not instituted a pilgrimage to Rome 
as Mahomet did to Mecca. The bishops of France, Spain, and Germany do not 
goto Rome. Nor shall I permit that the bishops of Italy shall go there, the 
more especially as the city in question is full of my enemies, and is animated by 
the spirit of discord. 

Lastly, if the popes fancy that they will obtain temporal aggrandisement by 
these quarrels, they are mistaken. I will not give them the legations as the 
price of reconciliation. As to the temporal affairs of the sovereigns of Rome, 
the Pope is responsible for the sufferings of his subjects ; his want of considera- 
tion, the unconciliatory spirit of his counsels, are the cause of such a state of 
things. If the court of Rome had sent to Paris full powers with M. Portalis, 
all convenient arrangements would have been made in a clear and distinct 
manner ; | have never asked anything but an arrangement. 

If it will not come to any such arrangement, it must not name any bishops. 
My people can live without. bishops, my churches without direction, until the 
sacred interests of religion, which my people will not cease to uphold, and which 
the Pope cannot take from them, shall oblige me to adopt such a course as is 
imposed upon me by the consideration of their well-being and the grandeur of 
my crown. 


If this letter had emanated from any one but the Emperor of France, 
it would be looked upon as the scurrilous effusion of an arch-enemy to 
the Church of Rome. It is not so, however; it is a most important and a 
very precious imperial document brought to light from the manuscript 
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treasures of history that still lie dispersed among the governments of 
Europe. It will be seen from it how near Napoleon was on the verge of 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. One almost regrets that the haughty 
obstinacy of the Pope did not drive him to carry out that which was 
manifestly, as far as he was personally concerned, a favéurite idea. Na- 
poleon despised the trickery of the prétraille, as he contemptuously desig- 
nated the priesthood of Rome. The Pope, he said, mistook the time he 
lived in bya thousand years ; one step more, and we should have had 
France placed another thousand years in advance of what it now is—and 
what might not have been the effect upon the rest of Europe? How re- 
freshing, how ennobling it is, at a time of such religious prostration as 
we now live in, when a cardinal enjoys the property of the Beauharnais, 
when the empire of the Hapsburg Hohenzollern Brandenburgs is ruled 
by a Romish convention, and when the bishops of a kingdom united to 
the empire of the house of Brunswick are permitted to carry their alle- 
giance to the feet of a foreign potentate, who at the same time assumes 
to himself the privilege of appointing Roman prelates to rule the land, 
and to proclaim, by overt acts of mission, their flagrant disloyalty, to see 
that the great Napoleon should insist that even his Italian bishops should 
not pay allegiance to the court of Rome, and that the Pope should not 
arrogate to himself the power of nominating bishops of the French. 

The third volume of this remarkable contribution to the literary and 
historical treasures of the Empire concludes with the rupture of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and the commencement of hostilities. The editor 
promises that in future volumes he will omit some of the many letters 
which only refer to the organisation of the army of Italy. It is to be 
hoped that he will abide by his promise, for however important such do- 
cuments may be to the military history of France and Italy, they possess 
little interest for the general reader, nor do they assist in any way in 
throwing light upon the motives and principles that guided events in 
those stirring times. 
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MR. FAUNTLEROY’S OFFICE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


LAWYER FAUNTLEROY sat in his private office; not a more clever 
lawyer than the throughout the town of Riverton. His table stood at a 
right angle with the Biextite, and the blazing fire, burning there, threw 
its heat upon his face, and his feet rested on a soft mat of thick wool, for 
Mr. Fauntleroy, no longer young, was fond of the comforts of life; and 
there he sat, heedless of the hail which beat on the window without. 

The door softly opened, and a clerk came in. “ Are you at home, 
sir?” 

Mr. Fauntleroy glanced up from the parchment he was bending over, 
a yellow looking deed. “ Who is it?” 

“ A lady, sir. Mrs. Carr, was the name she gave in.” 

“‘Carr—Carr ?” debated Mr. Fauntleroy, unable to recal the name. 
“No. I have no leisure for ladies to-day.” 

The clerk hesitated. “It’s not likely to be the Mrs. Carr in Carr 
v. Carr, is it, sir?” said he. “She looks a stranger, and-is dressed in 
widow’s weeds.” 

“The Mrs. Carr in Carr v. Carr?” repeated Mr. Fauntleroy. “By 
Jupiter, I shouldn’t wonder if she’s come to Riverton! Show her in.” 

The clerk retired, and came back with a lady in deep mourning. Mr. 
Fauntleroy pushed aside the deed before him, and rose. But we must 
give a word of explanation. 

Many years previous to this period, there resided in Riverton a gen- 
tleman of the name of Carr.* He was engaged in wholesale business, and 
had one son, a wild youth, who would settle to nothing. Amongst other 
causes of contention which arose between the father and son, was the 
latter’s forming an intimacy with a young girl, ‘respectable in conduct, 
but far from being the equal of Robert Carr. At least, she was always 
looked upon as respectable, until one unlucky morning when she and 
Robert Carr were missing. It transpired that several serious quarrels 
had taken place between Robert and his father for some days previously; 
not particularly upon the subject of Martha Ann Hughes, but upon 
Robert’s spendthrift habits in general; and it was said the young man 
swore an oath, the night of his departure, not to return to Riverton. He 
went to London, and afterwards took a clerkship somewhere in Holland. 

Vague reports reached Riverton from time to time that he and Martha 
Ann Hughes were together in Holland, and that she was called ‘“*‘ Madame 
Carr;” but the father never spoke of his son. 

In course of en Mr. Carr retired from business, and he died a hale 
man, in his eightieth year, not having seen his son. He died without a 
will: several of the Riverton lawyers had made little fishing calls upon 
him, and glibly iniroduced—as if it were a subject that never could con- 
cern him or them—the expediency of will-making, where there was 
property to leave. Not expedient for him, Mr. Carr would answer: 

* Robert was heir-at-law, and would inherit all.” Strange to say, Robert 
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died the day after his father, and the letters crossed each other, announe- 
ing the respective deaths. 

Now Mr. Carr had a nephew, who farmed a small estate of his own, 
and was called Squire Carr: his son, Valentine, was just such a wild 
character as Robert Carr had been; but while Robert Carr had really 
possessed some redeeming qualities, Valentine Carr possessed none. 
They made certain of old Mr. Carr’s money, for Robert, they argued, 
was unmarried, and had no one to leave it to. Martha Ann Hughes 
had been dead some time. So when the letter came, announcing 
Robert's death, Squire Carr proceeded to take possession of everything. 

It was not to be quite so smooth and easy, however. For, two or 
three posts afterwards, there arrived another letter from Holland, ot 
some, to be written by the son of the deceased, who had been from 

ome, he stated, at the time of his father’s death ; and he signed himself 
“ Robert Carr !” 

“Robert Carr !” contemptuously ejaculated the squire when he read 
it; “he would like to be for making out that his mother, that Hughes 
girl, was my cousin's wife.” 

The very thing that Robert Carr the younger did profess to make out. 
He had been born (and that was not disputed) the year after Robert 
Carr quitted Riverton ; and he asserted (and that was disputed) that his 
father and Martha Ann Hughes were married. 

So then arose all the confusion and the expense of litigation. The 
worst was, Robert Carr was unable to say where his father and mother 
were married: he supposed in London, and he was searching the church 
registers there, but as yet without success. The cause was to come on 
at the Riverton spring assizes, and Riverton was kept in a state of 
ferment, part of the town choosing to busy itself with espousing one side, 
and part the other. 

But how uncertain is human life! Long before the assizes, long before 
Christmas, even, Robert Carr was dead. He died rather suddenly, in 
London, where he had been living, leaving a will in favour of his wife 
and children, for he was a married man. In looking over some bundles 
of papers, the week succeeding his death, his wife came upon a sealed 
letter, which lay between the leaves of an old blotting-book. The ~ 4m 
scription was in the handwriting of her father-in-law, who had died in 
Holland, and ran as follows: “To my son Robert. Not to be opened 
until after my father’s death.” 

Mrs. Carr opened it and gazed upon it; gazed upon it with stran 
interest. ‘‘How could my poor husband have overlooked this?” she 
uttered. It was evidently a paper of vast importance, and she forwarded 
it to their solicitor at Riverton, Mr. Fauntleroy. This had been in 
October, and the time went on till early spring, till the assizes were near, 
when, as the reader has seen, Mrs. Carr herself suddenly appeared at 
Mr. Fauntleroy’s. She spoke English with fluency, but with a foreign 
accent. 

‘‘A circumstance has occurred to renew my former anxiety about the 
cause,”’ she was saying. ‘As I have told you, should I lose it, I am 
ruined; I should not have a penny in the world.” 

‘ But the cause is safe,” cried Mr. Fauntleroy. ‘ My only astonish- 
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ment, now, is, that the other side go on with it. The paper you found 
and forwarded to me last October-———” 
“* Would you be so very kind as let me look at that paper ?” she inter- 


Mr. Fauntleroy rose and fetched a bundle of papers, labelled “Carr.” 
He drew out a letter, and laid it open before his visitor. 


“My pear Son Rosert,—There may arise a question of your legi- 

i when the time shall arrive for you to take possession of your 

pare On the day I left Riverton for ever, I married 

your mother, Martha Ann Hughes—she would not have come with me 

without. We were married in her parish church at Riverton, St. James 

the Less, and you will find it duly entered in the register. This will be 
sufficient to prove your rights, so that there may be no litigation. 

* Your affec*” father, 
“ R*. Carr 


“ And there the marriage is entered,” observed Mr. Fauntleroy, “as I 
wrote you word. It is singular how your husband could have overlooked 
that letter.” 

“Tt must have slipped between the leaves of the blotting-book, and 
there lain. And my husband may not have been very particular in 
examining his father’s papers, for, at that time, he did not know his 
legitimacy would be disputed.” 

“‘ He could not have believed that his father’s was an open marriage, 
I presume,” said Mr. Fauntleroy. 

‘*He knew it was not, for he had heard his father and mother, both, 

they were married in secret, on account of old Mr. Carr. He had 
threatened to disinherit his son if ever he married Martha Ann Hughes. 
You do not fancy there is any doubt that they were married, do you, 
sir P” she continued, in an anxious tone. 

“ They must have been married, the church register proves it,” replied 
Mr. Fauntleroy. ‘“ We sent to St. James’s to search the register as soon 
as this letter arrived, glad enough to have the clue at last ; and there we 
found it.” 

“Well It is very strange,” observed Mrs. Carr, after a pause. “I 
will tell you what it is that has made me so anxious, and brought me to 
Riverton, somewhat earlier than I should have come, for I always intended 
to be here for the assize week. My husband had a dear friend of the 
name of Littelby: he was chief clerk in a lawyer’s office in London, but 
about the time of my husband’s death, he left it for one in the country, 
Mynn and Mynn’s——” 

“ Mynn and Mynn!” interrupted Mr. Fauntleroy; “that’s the firm 
who are conducting the case for your adversaries, the Carrs. They live 
about twelve miles from here.” 

“Yes. Well, sir, last week Mr. Littelby came to London on business 
for the firm : on my telling him how easy in my mind I had been since 
the marriage was established, he said he feared I was deceived, for there 
never had been a marriage.” 

“ He can say the moon’s made of green cheese if he likes,” cried Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 
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“ He said that when the news came to his firm of the marriage being 
discovered, Mynn aud Mynn advised Squire Carr to retire from the 
cause and give up peaceable possession ; and Squire Carr, seeing it was 
of no use to hold ont, consented to do so: but they found out, almost 
immediately, that the pretended discovery was a false plea, a ruse put 
forth by the other side to induce them to give up, for there had positively 
been no marriage. Sir, I am sure he had good cause for saying this,” 
emphatically added Mrs. Carr. ‘ He is a man incapable of deceit, and 
wishes well to me and my children. The last words he told me were, 
not to be sanguine, for Mynn and Mynn were clever and cautious prac- 
titioners, and he knew they made sure the cause was theirs.” 

“‘Sharp men,” acquiesced Mr. Fauntleroy, nodding his head with a 
fellow-feeling of approval; ‘“ but we have got the whip hand of them in 
your case, Mrs. Carr.” 

“T thought it better to tell you this,” said she, rising. ‘* It has made 
me so uneasy that I have scarcely slept since: for I know Mr. Littelby 
would not discourage me without cause.” 

‘‘ Without fancying he has cause,”’ corrected Mr. Fauntleroy. “ Be 
at ease, ma’am: the marriage is as certain as that oak and ash grow. 
Where are you staying in Riverton P” 

‘In some lodgings 1 was recommended to in College-row,’ 
she, producing a card. ‘‘ Perhaps you will take down the address—— 

** Oh, no need for that,” said Mr. Fauntleroy, glancing at it, “ I know 
the lodgings well. Mind they don’t shave you.” 

Mrs. Carr was shown out, and Mr. Fauntleroy called in his managing 
clerk. “ Kenneth,” said he, ‘“ let the Carr cause be completed for counsel ; 
and when the brief’s ready, I’ll look over it to refresh my memory. Send 
Omer down to St. James the Less, to take a copy of the marriage.” 

‘I thought Omer brought a copy,” observed Mr. Kenneth. 

“No: I don’t think so. It will save going again if he did. Ask him.”’ 

‘Tt is the strangest thing in the world, sir, now the marriage is 
known, that Mynn and Mynn go on with the cause,” the clerk waited to 
say. 

X I can’t make it out,” returned Mr. Fauntleroy : “ but if Squire Carr 
chooses to throw away his money, of which he has none to spare, so 
much the better for us ; we know who'll win. Let the office look sharp 
over Winter’s deed.” 

Mr. Kenneth returned to the clerks’ office. ‘‘ Omer, did you bring a 
copy of the marriage in the case, Carr v. Carr, when you searched the 
register at St. James’s Church?” he demanded. 

‘* No, sir.” 

“ Then why did you not ?” 

** | had no orders, sir. Mr. Fauntleroy only told me to look whether 
such an entry was there.” 

“Then you must go now What’s that you are about? Winter's 
settlement ? Why, you have had time to finish that twice over.” 

“I have been out all the morning with that writ, sir,” pleaded Omer; 
“and could not get to serve it at last. Pretty well three hours I was 
standing in the passage next his house, waiting for him to come out; and 
the wind whistling my head off all the time.” 

Mr. Kenneth vouchsafed no response to this : but he would not disturb 
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the clerk again from Winter’s deed. He ordered another, Mr. Green, to 
go to St. James’s Church for the copy, and threw him half-a-crown to 

y for it.” : 

Y ene Mr. Green did not relish the mission, and thought himself bar- 
barously used in being sent upon it, inasmuch as that he was an articled 
clerk and a gentleman, not a paid nobody. “ Trapesing through the 
weather all down to that St. James’s!” muttered he, as he snatched his 
hat and great-coat.” 

It struck three o’clock before he came back. “ Where’s Kenneth?” 
asked he, when he entered. 

“In the governor's room. You can go in.” 

Mr. Green did go in, and Mr. Kenneth broke out into anger. ‘ You 
have taken your time !” 

‘TI couldn’t come quicker,” was the reply. ‘ Old Hunt is the slowest 
fumbler that ever said ‘ Amen,’ and we had to look all through the book. 
The marriage is not there.” 

“It is thrift to send you upon an errand,” retorted Mr. Kenneth. 
“ You have not been searching.” 

‘“‘ We have done nothing else but search since I left. If the i | 
had been there, Mr. Kenneth, I should have been back in notime. It 
is not exactly a day to stop for pleasure in a mouldy old church, that’s 
colder than 5 a or to amuse oneself in the streets.” 

Mr. Fauntleroy looked up from his desk. ‘‘ The entry is there, Green : 
you have overlooked it.” 

‘Sir, I assure you that the entry is not there,” repeated Mr. Green. 
“J did not trust to old Hunt’s spectacles, I looked for myself.” 

“Call in Omer,” said Mr. Fauntleroy. ‘ You saw the entry of Robert 
Carr’s marriage to Martha Aun Hughes ?’’ he continued, when Omer 
came. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

* You are sure of it ?” 

‘Certainly, sir. I saw it and read it.” 

** You hear, Mr. Green. You have overlooked it.” 

“ If Omer can find it there, I'll do his work for a week,” retorted young 
Green. ‘I will pledge you my veracity, sir-———” 

“ Never mind your veracity,” interrupted Mr. Fauntleroy ; “ it is a case 
of oversight, not of veracity. Kenneth, you have to go down to Clark’s 
office about that bill of costs; you may as well go on to St James’s and 
get the copy.” 

** Two half-crowns to pay instead of one, through these young fellows’ 
negligence,” grumbled Mr. Kenneth: ‘they charge it as many times 
as they open their vestry.” 

“ What’s that to him? it doesn’t come out of his pocket,” whispered 
Green to Omer, as they returned to their own room. “ But if they find 
the Carr marriage entered there, I’ll be shot in two.” 

‘And Dll be shot in four if they don’t,” retorted Omer. ‘ What a 
blind beetle you must have been,-Green !” 

Mr. Kenneth came back from his mission. He walked straight into 
the presence of Mr. Fauntleroy, and beckoning Omer in after him, attacked 
him with a storm of reproaches. 
** Do you drink, Mr. Omer ?” 
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* Drink, sir !”* 

“Yes, drink. Are the words not plain enough?” 

* No, sir, I do not,” he returned, in astonishment. 

“Then, Mr. Omer, I tell you that youdo. No man, unless he was a 
drunken man, could pretend to see things which have no place: when 
you read that entry of Robert Carr’s marriage in the register, you saw 
double, for it never was anywhere but in your brain. There is no entry 
of the marriage in St. James’s register,” he added; turning to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

Mr. Fauntleroy’s mouth dropped considerably. ** No entry !” 

*“‘ Nothing of the sort,” contmmued Mr. Kenneth. ‘'There’s no name, 
and no marriage, and no anything—relating to Robert Carr.” 

“ Bless my heart, what an awful error to have been drawn into!’’ 
uttered Mr. Fuunilersy, who was so entirely astounded by the news, that 
he, for the moment, doubted whether anything was real about him. “ All 
the expense I have been put to will fall upon me; the widow has not a 
rap; and to take her body in execution would bring no result, save in- 
creasing the cost. Mr. Omer, are you prepared to take these charges on 
yourself, for the error your carelessness has led us into ?” 

Mr. Omer looked something like a mass of petrifaction, unable to speak 
or move. 

“ But for the marriage being established—as we were led to suppose 
-—we never should have gone on to trial. Mrs. Carr must have re- 
linquished it.” 

“‘ Of course we should not,” chimed in the managing clerk. 

“T thought there must be some flaw in the wind, I declare I did, b 
the other side’s carrying it on,” exclaimed Mr. Fauntleroy. “I shall 
look to you for reimbursement, Omer. And, Mr. Kenneth, you'll search 
out some one in his place: we cannot retain a clerk in our office who is 
liable to lead us into ruinous mistakes, by asserting that black is white.”’ 

Mr. Omer was beginning to recover his senses. ‘ Sir,” he said, “ you 
are angry with me without cause. I can be upon my oath that the 
marriage of Robert Carr with Martha Ann Hughes is entered there: I 
repeated to you, sir, the date, and the names of the witnesses : how could 
I have done that, without reading them ?” 

“ That’s true enough,” returned Mr. Fauntleroy, his hopes beginning 
to revive. 

‘¢ Here’s a proof,” continued the young man, taking out a worn pocket- 
book. “I am a bad one to remember Christian names, so I just copied 
the names of the witnesses here in pencil. ‘ Edward Blissett Hughes,’ 
and ‘Sophia Hughes,’ ’’ he added, holding it towards Mr. Fauntleroy, 

‘They were her brother and sister,” remarked Mr. Fauntleroy, look- 
ing at the pencilled marks. ‘* Both are dead now; at least, she’s dead, 
and he has not been heard of for years: she married young Pycroft.” 

“ Well, sir,”’ argued Omer, “if these names had not been in the 
register, how could I have taken them down? I did not know the names 
before, or that there ever were such people.’’ 

The argument appeared unanswerable, and Mr. Fauntleroy looked at 
his head clerk. The latter was not deficient in common sense, and he 
was compelled to conclude that he had himself done what he had accused 


Mr. Green of doing—overlooked it. 
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‘‘ Allow me to go down at once to St. James’s, sir,” resumed Omer. 
‘* ]’]] soon find the entry.” 

** T will go myself,” returned Mr. Fauntleroy, “and that will set the 
question at rest. You can come also, Omer.” 

They proceeded together to St. James’s Church, causing old Hunt to 
believe that Lawyer Fauntleroy and his establishment of clerks had all 
turned crazy together. ‘Search the register three times in one day !” 
muttered he; “nobody has never done such a thing in the memory of 
man.” 

From St. James’s Church, Mr. Fauntleroy proceeded to the house of 
St. James’s rector, the Reverend Mr. Wilberforce, who was also a minor 
canon of the cathedral, and head master of the collegiate school. “ My 
business is not of a pleasant nature,” he premised. ‘‘ You must be aware, 
Mr. Wilberforce, that, after all the doubt and disbelief cast upon it, 
Robert Carr was proved to have married that girl at St. James’s, and 
the entry was found there.” 

“ ] saw it in the register,” replied Mr. Wilberforce. 

Just repeat that, will you,” said the lawyer, putting his hand to his 
ear, as if he were deaf. 

“The first time I had occasion to make an entry in the register, 
after I heard it was found there, I turned back to the date and read it.” 

‘“‘ Now I am as pleased to hear you say that, as if you had put me down 
a five hundred pound note,” cried Mr. Fauntleroy. ‘I dare say you’ll 
not object, if called upon, to bear testimony that the marriage was regis- 
tered there.” 

“The register itself will be the best testimony,” observed Mr. Wilber- 
force. 

“It would have been,” said the lawyer. ‘ But that entry has been 
taken out of the register.” 

“ Taken out!” uttered Mr. Wilberforce. 

“Taken out. It is not in it now.” 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense,” cried Mr. Wilberforce. 

“So I said, when my clerks so brought me word to-day. The first 
sent, Green—you know the young dandy—came back and said it was not 
there. Kenneth gave him a rowing for carelessness, and went himself. 
He came back and said it was not there. Then I thought it was time to 

; and I went, and took Omer with me, who saw the entry in the book 
last October and copied part of it. Green was right, and Kenneth was 
right: there is no such entry there.” 

‘‘ This is an incredible tale,” exclaimed Mr. Wilberforce. 

The old lawyer drew forward his chair, and peered into the rector’s 
face. “ There has been some devilry at work—saving your calling.”’ 

* Not saving it at all,” retorted Mr. Wilberforce, as hot as when he 
had been practically demonstrating of what birch is made, in the college 
school-room. “ Devilry has been at work, in one sense or another, and 
nothing short of devilry, if it is as you say.” 

“Tt is not only gone, but there’s no trace of its going. The register 
looks as smooth and complete as if it had never been in any hands but 
honest ones.” 

“ ] must see into this,” said Mr. Wilberforce. 
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‘‘ Somebody must see into it,” returned the lawyer. “A parish register 
ought to be kept as sacred as the crown jewels.” 

“Mr. Wilberforce—a restless man when anything troubled him—started 
off to Clark Hunt’s, where the key of the church was kept. “ Hunt, 
follow me,” said he, as he took it from its niche, “and bring some 
matches and a candle with you. It will be dark in the church, and 
I want to examine the register.” 

“If ever I met with the like o’ this!” cried Hunt, when the master 
had walked on. “ Register, register, register! my legs is a aching with 
the tramping, back’ards and for’ards, to that vestry to-day.” 

He walked after Mr. Wilberforce as quickly as his ade would 
allow. The latter was already in the vestry. He procured the key 
of the safe (kept in a secret place which no one knew of, save himself, the 
clerk, and the Reverend Mr. Prattleton, who occasionally did duty for 
him), opened it, and laid the book before him. Mr. Wilberforce knew, by 
the date, where the entry ought to be, where it had been, and he was not 
many minutes ascertaining that it was no longer there. 

‘Gone and left no trace, as Fauntleroy said,” he whispered to himself. 
“‘ How can it have been done? The leaf must have been taken out: oh 
es, it’s as complete a thing as ever I saw accomplished: and how is it to 
é proved that it’s gone? This comes of their careless habit of not paging 
their leaves in those old days: had they been paged, the theft would have 
been evident. Hunt,” cried he, wot raising his head, “this register 
has beeu tampered with.” 

“ Law, sir, that’s just what that great lawyer, Fauntleroy, wanted to 
persuade me on. He has been a putting it into your head, maybe; but 
don’t you be frighted with any such notion, sir. ‘ Rob the register!’ 
says I to him; ‘no, not unless they robs me of my eyesight first. It’s 
never touched, nor looked at,’ says I, ‘ but when I’m here to take care 
on it.’ ” 

‘A leaf has been taken out. Who has had access here?” 

* Not a soul has never had access to this vestry, sir, unless I have been 
with ’em, except yourself or Mr. Prattleton,” persisted the old register 
keeper. “It’s not possible, sir, that the book has been touched.” 

“ Now don’t argue like that, Hunt,” testily returned Mr. Wilberforce. 
“T tell you that the register has been rifled, and it could not have been 
done without access being obtained to it. To whom have you entrusted 
the key of the church ?” 

“Never to nobody, save the two young college gents, what comes 
to play the organ.” 

‘And they could not get access to the register. Some one else must 
have had the key.”’ 

The old man sat down on a chair, opposite Mr. Wilberforce, and, 
placing his two hands on his knees, stared very fixedly on vacancy. 
Mr. Wilberforce, who knew his countenance, fancied he was trying to 
recal something. 

“‘T remember a morning, some time ago,” cried he, slowly, “ that one 
of them senior college gents——-but that couldn’t have had nothing to do 
with the register.”’ 

“What do you remember?” questioned Mr. Wilberforce. 
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‘“‘ Your asking if anybody had had the key put me in mind of it, sir. 
One of them college seniors, Lewis, it was, came to my house soon after 
I got up. A rare taking he seemed to be in, with fright, or something 
like it, and wanted me to lend him the key of the church. ‘No, no, 
young gent,’ says I, ‘not without the master’s orders.’ He was a pant- 
ing like anything, and looked as resolute as a bear, and when he heard 
that, he snatched the key, and tore off with it. Presently, back hé comes, 
a saying it was the wrong key and wouldn’t undo the door. Mr. George 
Prattleton had come round then: Mr. Prattleton had told him to ask 
about the time fixed for a funeral—which, by token, 1 remember was 
Dame Furbery’s—and he took the key from Mr. Lewis and hung it up, 
and railed off at me for trusting it to the college gents. Lewis, finding 
he couldn’t get it from me, went after Mr. George Prattleton, and they 
came back, and Mr. George took the key from the hook and went to the 
church with Lewis. What it was Lewis had said to him, I don’t pertend 
to guess, but they was both as white as corpses—as white, I know, as 
ever was dead Dame Furbery in her coffin; which was just about then a 
being screwed down.” 

“ When was this?” asked Mr. Wilberforce. 

“Tt was the very day, sir, after our cat’s chaney saucer was done for; 
and that was done for the day after the grand audit dinner at the deanery. 
Master Henry Arkell, after going into the church to practise, couldn’t 
be contented to bring the key back and hang it up, like a Christian, but 
must dash it on to the kitchen floor, where it split the cat’s chaney saucer 
to pieces and scattered the milk, a frighting the cat, who had just got 
her nose in it, and my missis too, a’most into fits. Well, sir, when I 
opened my shutters the next morning, who should be a standing at the 
gate but Arkell, so I fetched him in, to see the damage he had done ; 
and it was while he was in the kitchen, a counting the pieces, that Lewis 
came to the door.” 

“ But this must have been early morning,” cried Mr, Wilberforce. 

“* Somewhere about half after six, sir: it was half moonlight and half 
twilight. I remember what a bright clear morning it was, for No- 
vember.” 

“Why, at that hour both Lewis and Arkell must have been in their 
beds, asleep, at my house.” 

“ Law, sir, who can answer for schoolboys, especially them big college 
gents? When they ought to be a bed, they’re up; and when they 
ought to be up, they’re a bed. They was both at my house that morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Wilberforce could not make much of the tale, except that two of 
his boarders were out when he had deemed them safe in bed; and he left 
the church. It was dusk then. As he was striding along, in an irascible 
mood, he met Henry Arkell. At the time spoken of by the clerk, Arkell 
had been staying temporarily at the master’s house, while his own 
friends were away from Riverton. He touched his cap as he passed the 
master. 

“Not so fast, Mr. Arkell. I want a word with you.” 

So Arkell stopped and stood before Mr. Wilberforce, his truthful eye 
and open countenance raised fearlessly. 

“I gave you credit for behaving honourably, and as a gentleman 
ought, during the time you were residing in my house, but I find I was 
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deceived. Who gave you leave, pray, to sly out of it at early morning, 
when everybody else was in bed?” 

“IT never did, sir,” replied Henry. 

“Take care, Arkell. If there’s one fault I punish more than another, 
it is a falsehood ; and that you know. I say that you did sneak out of 
my house at untoward and improper hours.” 

“« Indeed, sir, I never did,” he replied, with respectful earnestness. 

The master raised his forefinger, and shook it at his pupil. ‘“ You 
were down at Hunt’s one morning last November, by half past six, per- 
haps earlier; you must have gone down by moonlight———Ah, I see,” 
added the master, in an altered tone, for a vivid hue of crimson had 
flashed over Henry Arkell’s features, “ conscience is accusing you of the 
falsehood.” 

“ No, sir, I told no falsehood. I don’t deny that I was at Hunt’s one 
morning.” 

‘Then how can you deny that you sneaked out of my house to get 
there? Perhaps you will explain, sir.” 

What was Henry Arkell to do? Explain, in the full sense of the 
word, he could not ; but explain, in a degree, he must, for Mr. Wilber- 
force was not one to be trifled with. He was a perfectly ingenuous boy, 
both in manner and character, and Mr. Wilberforce had hitherto known 
him for a truthful one: indeed, he put more faith in Arkell than in all 
the rest of the thirty-nine king’s scholars. 

“‘ Perhaps you will dare to tell me that you stopped out all night, in- 
stead of sneaking out in the morning ?” pursued the master. 

Yes, sir, I did; but it was not my fault: I was kept out.” 

“‘ Where were you, and who kept you out?” 

*¢ Oh, sir, if you would be so kind as not to press me—for indeed I 
cannot tell. I was kept out, and I could not help myself.” 

“IT never heard so impudent an avowal from any boy in my life,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Wilberforce. ‘ What was the nature of the mischief you 
were in? Come; I will know it.” 

‘7 was not in any mischief, sir: if I might tell the truth, you would 
say that I was not.” 

“This is most extraordinary behaviour,” returned the master. ‘ What 
reason have you for not telling the truth ?” 

‘‘ Because —because—well, sir, the reason is, that I could not speak 
without getting others into trouble. Indeed, sir,” he earnestly added, 
“though I did stop out from your house all night, I did no wrong; I 
was in no mischief, and it was no fault of mine.”’ 

Strange perhaps to say, the master believed him: from his long ex- 
perience of the boy, he could believe nothing but good of Harry Arkell. 
“Tam in a hurry now,” said he, “but don’t you flatter yourself this 
matter will rest.” 

Henry touched his cap again, and the master strode on to the resi- 
dence of the Reverend Mr. Prattleton, the gentleman who so frequentl 
did duty for him in St. James’s Church. Mr. Prattleton was seated wit 
his two sons, the elder of whom was now senior boy of the college 
school, and with a relative, George Prattleton. 

“Send the boys away for a minute, will you ?” cried the master to 
his brother clergyman. 
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The boys aa i exceedingly glad to be sent. “ You can goon 
with your Greek in the other room,” said their father. But to that 
suggestion they were conveniently deaf, preferring to take an evening 
gallop some of the more obscure streets, where they knocked 
uriously at all the doors, and pulled out a few of the bell-wires. 

“ An unpleasant affair has happened, Prattleton,” began the master. 
“The register at St. James’s has been robbed.” 

“The register robbed!” echoed Mr. Prattleton. ‘Not the book 
taken ?” 

** Not the book itself. A leaf has been taken out of it.” 

“ How ?” 

“We must endeavour to find out how. Hunt protests that nobody 
has had access to it but ourselves, save in his presence.” 

“TI do not suppose they have,” returned Mr. Prattleton. ‘“ How 
could they ?” 

“When was it taken ?’’ interrupted George Prattleton, who had 
listened as if thunderstruck. 

“Since last October,” replied the master. ‘And there'll be a tre- 
mendous stir over it, as sure as that we are sitting here: the identical 
leaf, which contained the entry of Robert Carr’s marriage, is the one 
missing, and it is wanted for the trial at the assizes. Fauntleroy’s 
people went to-day to take a copy of it, and found it gone ; so Fauntle- 
roy came on to me.” 

“ You are sure it is gone?” continued Mr. Prattleton. “An entry 


is so easily overlooked.” 
“JT am sure it is not in the book now: and I read it there last 


October.” 

“Well, this is an awkward thing. Have you no suspicion?—no 
clue ?” 

“ Not any. Hunt was telling a tale———By the way,” added Mr. Wil- 
berforce, turning to George Prattleton, ‘‘ you were mixed up in that. 
He says, that last November you and Lewis had some secret between 
you, about the church. Lewis went down to his house one morning by 
moonlight, got the key by stratagem, and brought it back, saying it was 
the wrong one: and you then went to the chureh with him, and both of 
you were agitated. What was it all about? What did he want in the 
church ?” 

‘** Oh—something had been left there, I think he said, when one 
of the college boys had gone in to practise. That'was nothing, Mr. 
Wilberforce.” 

George Prattleton spoke with eagerness, and then left the room, but 
not before Mr. Wilberforce had caught a glimpse of his countenance. 

“ What is the matter with George ?”’ whispered he. 

Mr. Prattleton turned, and looked at the door by which he had gone 
out. “ With George?” he repeated: “ nothing that I know of. 
Why ?” 

“He turned as pale as my cravat: just as Hunt deseribes him to 
have been when he went into the church with Lewis. I shall begin to 
think there is a mystery in this.” 

“ But not one that touches the register,” said Mr. Prattleton. “Til 
tell you what that mystery was, but you must not bring im me as your 
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informant; and don’t punish the boy, now it’s over, Wilberforee; though 
it was'a disgraceful and dangerous act. It seems that young Arkell— 
what a nice lad that is! but he comes of a good stock—went' into St. 
James’s one evening to practise, and Lewis, who owed him a grudge, 
stole after hiny and locked him in, and took back the key to Hants, 
where he broke some heirloom of the dame’s, in the shape of a china 
saucer; Hunt and his wife taking it to be Arkell: Arkell was locked in 
the church all night.” 

“‘ Locked in the church all night!” repeated the amazed Mr. Wilber- 
— “Why the fright might have turned hin—turned him—stone 
blin wd 

“It might have turned him stone dead,” rejoined Mr. Prattleton. 
“‘ Lewis, it appears, got terrified for consequences, and as soon as your 
servants were up, he went to Hunt’s to get the key and let Arkell out. 
Hunt would not give it him, and Lewis appealed to George. That’s'what 
has sent George out of the room, pale, as you called it; he was afraid 
lest you should question him too besly, and he passed his word not to 
betray Lewis.” 

“What a villanous rascal?” uttered the master. “I never liked 
Lewis, but I would not have given him credit for this. Did George tell 
you P” 

“No; he is not aware I know it. Lewis, some days afterwards, im- 
parted the exploit to two or three of the seniors, Cookesley, Aultane, and 
my boy; Joe. Joe, in his turn, imparted it to his brother, under a 
formidable injunction of seerecy, and I happened to hear them, and be- 
came as wise as they were.” 

“You ought to have told me this,’’ remarked Mr. Wilberforce, his 
countenance bearing its most severe expression. 

“ Had it been one of my own boys, guilty of it, I would have brought 
him to you and had him punished in the face of the school; but as no 
harm had come of it, I did not’ care to inform against Lewis: though I 
don’t excuse him ; it was a dastardly action.” 

“* What was his grudge against Arkell P” 

“ Only that Arkell had gained the dean’s prize, which Lewis had ex- 
pected to get himself: that was the construction the boys put upon it.” 

‘Well, this explains what Lewis wanted in the chureh, but it brings 
us no nearer the affair of the register. I think I shall offer a reward for 
the discovery.” 

Mr. Wilberforce proceeded home, and into the study where his boarders 
were assembled, some half dozen of the head boys. One of them, a great 
tall fellow, stood on his head on a table, his feet touching the wall. 
‘* Who’s that ?” uttered the master. “ Is that the way you prepare your 
lessons, sir 2” 

Down clattered the head and the feet, and the gentleman stood upright 
on the floor. It was Lewis, senior. Mr. Wilberforce took a seat, and 
the boys held their breath: they saw something was wrong. 

** Vaughan.” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you lock Henry Arkell up in St. James’s Church, and compel him 
to pass a night there ?” 


Mr. Vaughan opened all the eyes he possessed. He was not one of 
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the seniors, though older than two of them, and had been kept in the 
dark. He — a remarkably dull boy, and his nickname in consequence 
was “ Bright g 

“‘T have not locked him up, sir. I don’t think Arkell is locked up,” 
added Vaughan, in the confusion of his ideas. ‘I saw him talking to 
you, sir, just now, in Wage-street.”’ 

Lewis pricked up his ears, which had turned of a fiery red ; and Mr. 
Wilberforce sharply seized upon the words. 

“‘ What brought you in Wage-street, pray?” 

“If you ease, sir,” coughed Vaughan, feeling he had betrayed him- 
self, “ I only went out for an exercise book. I finished mine last night, 
sir, and forgot it till I went to do my Latin just now. I didn’t stop any- 
where a minute, sir; I ran there and back as quick as lightning. Here’s 
the book, sir.” 

Believing as much of this as he chose, Mr. Wilberforce did not pursue 
the subject. ‘Then which of you gentlemen was it who did shut up 
Arkell ?” asked he, gazing ts *“‘ Lewis, senior, what is the matter 
with you, that you are skulking behind? Did you do it ?” 

Lewis saw that all was up. ‘‘ That canting hound has been peaching 
at last,” quoth he to himself. “TI laid a bet with Cookesley he'd do it.” 

“Tt is the most wicked and cowardly action that I believe ever dis- 
graced the college school,” continued Mr. Wilberforce, ‘‘ and it depends 
upon how you meet it, whether or not I shall expel you. Equivocate to 
me now, if youdare. Had it come to my knowledge at thé time, you 
should have been flogged till you could not stand, and ignominiously ex- 
“ws Flogged you will be, as it is. Do you know, sir, that he might 

ve died through it ?” 

Lewis hung his head, wishing Arkell had died ; and then he could not 
have told the master. 

“IT think the best punishment will be, to lock you up in St. James’s 
ali night, and see how you will like it,” continued Mr. Wilberforce. 

Lewis wondered whether he was serious ; and the perspiration ran 
down him at the thought. ‘“ He was not locked in all night,” he said, 
sullenly, by way of propitiating the master. ‘* When we opened the 
church, he was gone.”’ 

“Gone! What do you mean now ?” 

“ He had got out somehow. Mr. George Prattleton advised me not to 
make a stir, to know how, but to let it drop.” 

As Lewis spoke, Mr. Wilberforce suddenly remembered that Hunt said 
Henry Arkell was in his kitchen, when Lewis came, frightened, and 
thumping for the key. It occurred to him now, for the first time, to 
wonder how that.could have been. 

“ When you locked Arkell in, what did you do with the key ?” 

‘*T took it to Hunt’s, sir.” 

“ And gave it to Hunt ?” 

“Yes, sir. That is,” added Lewis, thinking it might be as well to be 
correct, ‘I pushed it into the kitchen, where Hunt was.” 

** And broke Dame Hunt’s saucer,” retorted Mr. Wilberforce. “ When 
did you have the key again. Speak up, sir ?” 

“T didn’t have it again, sir,” returned Lewis. ‘The key I took from 
the hook, the next morning, would not fit into the lock, and I took it 
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back. Hunt said it was the right key, and George Prattleton said it 
was the key; but when I looked at the one George Prattleton undid the 
door with, I saw they were not the same ; although George Prattleton 
called me a fool for thinking so.” 

The master revolved all this in his mind, and thought it very strange. 
He despatched Vaughan to Arkell’s house to fetch him. The two boys 
came back together, and Mr. Wilberforee, without circumlocution, ad- 
dressed the latter. 

** When this worthy companion of yours,” waving his hand contemptu- 
—_ towards Lewis, “locked you in the church, how did you get out ?” 

; entry Arkell glanced at Lewis, and hesitated in his answer. “I can’t 
tell, sir.’’ 

*“* You can’t tell!” exclaimed: Mr. Wilberforce. ‘ Did you walk out 
= it your sleep, and through a locked door? How did you get out, 

ask 7” 

Before there was time for any reply, the master’s servant entered, 
and said the Reverend Mr. Prattleton was waiting. Mr. Wilberforce, 
leaving the study door open, went into the opposite room. Mr. Prattleton, 
who stood there, came forward eagerly. 

‘Wilberforce, a thought has struck me, and I came on to suggest it. 
When the boy passed the night in the church, did he get playing with the 
register ?”’ 

“He would not do it; Arkell would not,” spoke the master, in the 
first flush of thought. 

** Not mischievously : I don’t think he would, myself: but he may 
have got fingering anything he could lay his hands upon—and it is the 
most natural thing he would do to while away the long hours, A spark 
may have fallen on the leaf, and ” 

‘* How could he get a light ?—or find the key of the safe?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Wilberforce. 

*¢ Schoolboys can ferret out anything, and he may have found its hiding- 
place. As to a light, half the boys keep matches in their pockets.” 

Mr. Wilberforce mused upon the suggestion till it grew into a proba- 
bility. He called in Arkell. 

“‘ Now,” said he, confronting him, “ will you speak the truth to me, or 
will you not ?” 

“‘T have hitherto spoken the truth to you, sir,” he answered, in a tone 
of pain. 

te Well ; I believe you have: it would be bad for you now, if you had 
not. It is about that register, you know,” added Mr. Wilberforce, speak- 
ing slowly, and staring at him. 

There was but one candle on the table, and Henry Arkell pulled out 
his handkerchief and rubbed it over his face: between the handkerchief 
and the dim light, the master failed to detect any signs of emotion, 

“Did you get fingering the register-book in St. James’s, the night 
you were in the church ?” 

“No, sir, that I did not,” he readily answered. 

“ Had you a light in the church ?” 

“You boys have a propensity for concealing matches in your clothes, 
in defiance of the risk you run,” interrupted Mr. Prattleton, ‘ Had you 
any that night?” 
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“ ] had no matches, and I had no light,” replied Henry. “ None of 
the boys keep matches about them except those who”—smoke, was the 
ominous word which had all but escaped his lips—* who are careless.” 

“Pray what did you do with yourself all the time?” resumed the 
master. 

“JT played the organ for a long while, and then I lay down on the 
singers’ seat, and went to sleep.” 

“ Now comes the point : how did you get out ?” 

“TI can’t say anything about it, sir: except that I found the door open 
towards morning, and I walked out.” 

‘You must have been dreaming, and fancied it,” said the master. 

“No, sir, I was awake. The door was open, and I went out.” 

‘Is that the best tale you have got to tell ?” 

“Tt is all I can tell, sir. I did get out that way.” 

“You may go home for the present,” said Mr. Wilberforce. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” asked Mr. Prattleton, as Arkell retired. 

“Tam satisfied that he is innocent as to the register; but not as to 
how he escaped from the church. Allowing it to be as he says, that he 
found the door open in the middle of the night, how did it come open ? 
Who opened it? For what purpose ?” 

“It is an incomprehensible affair altogether,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Prattleton. 

As Arkell left the room, Lewis, senior, appeared at the opposite door, 
propelling forth the fire-tongs, with a letter held between them. 

** This is for you,” ered be, rudely, to Arkell, who took the letter. 
Lewis flung the tongs back in their place. ‘‘ My hands shouldn’t soil 
themselves by touching yours,” said he. 

When Arkell got out, he opened the letter under a gas-lamp, and 
read it as well as he could for the blots. 


“ Mr. ARKELL,—Has you have chozen to peech to the master, like a 
retch has you ar, we give you notise that from this nite you will find the 
skool has hot has the Inphernal Kegeons, a deal to hot for you. And J 
dont care a phether for the oisting I am to get, for I’1 serve you worce. 
And if you show this dockiment toany sole, you’l be a dowble-died sneek, 
and we will thresh your life out of you, and then duck you in the 
rivor.” 


Henry Arkell tore the paper to bits, and ran home, laughing at the 
ing. But it was a very fair specimen of the orthography of the 
iverton collegiate scholars—save of two or three who, like Arkell, had 
the advantage of private tuition. A few lines of Latin they might have 
correctly accomplished ; possibly of Greek; but anything so common as 
English was beneath them—or beneath the system which regulated the 
studies of the school. 
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‘ NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL, 


. . .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Zove’s Labour's Lost, 
Act ITI. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Batth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, ¢. iii. 


XIV.—PyTHAGORAS. 


LitTLE as they can find to tell us about him, all historians of Phi- 
losophy and its Progress, one after another, seem to linger with fond 
delay over the name of Pythagoras—assured that it is one to which, of 
all others perhaps in the roll of ancients, the reader will turn with most 
interest. For, as the most recent of such historians has observed, “II 
n’y a pas, dans la premiére antiquité, de personnage plus inconnu a la 
fois et plus populaire que Pythagore’’—whose name at once suggests 
the idea of metempsychosis, and the prohibition of animal food. By age 
after age, that historian reminds us, have splendid tributes of homage 
been paid to the memory of this mysterious man. Plato and Aristotle 
revere his lofty wisdom. At the decline of paganism, Porphyry and 
Jamblichus, take refuge behind him as an answer and a rampart 
against the new doctrines that are so aggressive and so exclusive. Car- 
dinal Nicolas de Cusa in the fifteenth century, and Giordano Bruno in 
the sixteenth, resume and propagate the lessons of Pythagoras. Leibnitz 
descries in them the purest and most solid substance of the wisdom of the 
ancients. Freemasonry and its congeners signalise the restoration of 
Pythagorism. Nor among our very contemporaries are there dreamers 
wanting, who without hesitation adopt this dubious and obscure doctrine 
—a doctrine to be found set forth in no authentic writing—even ‘the 
Golden Verses, generally attributed to Philolaus, not being assignable 
with certainty to that disciple of Pythagoras. ‘The best we have to rely 
upon, in inquiring about the venerable sage, is philosophical tradition, 
common renown, perhaps fables and fictions not even founded upon fact. 
On such authority, we learn that Pythagoras was born at Samos, the 
alleged birthplace too of Juno, whom the islanders worshipped accord- 
ingly with appreciative pride, and the residence of one of the = 
The philosopher’s nativity being reckoned at some six centuries before 
the Christian era, naturally it is enveloped with prodigy and portent: a 
divine light encircles his cradle ; he has a golden thigh; heaven has im- 
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arted to him special power over the anima! creation, together with the 
faculty of foreseeing the most distant future and recalling the remotest 
Thus endowed he remembers personally to have been Athalides, 

the son of Mercury—to have aided the Greeks against Troy as Euphorbus, 
killed in that siege—then to have been Hermotimus, the famous prophet 
of Clazomenz, whose soul used to go roving through infinite space, while 
the relict body lay torpid at home—next (as a penultimate embodiment) 
to have been a poor Picea of Delos, Pyrrhus by name—and lastly 
to have revisited this now familiar planet in the honoured form and 
with the immortal name of Pythagoras. But it was not, we are told, 
until after numerous voyages, and at the age of forty, that this great 
transmigrated soul, in its latest avatar here on earth, began his mission 
as a reformer, rejecting the title of sage, as the expression of an inconse- 
quent pride, and estly preferring that of philosopher, or friend of 
wisdom—in which etymological sense Pythagoras is, in order of time, 
the first philosopher* the world has to yea es the coasts of Asia 
Minor were Achzeans and Dorians come thronging, like swarms of bees, 
to colonise the lands of southern Italy. At Crotona, one of these colomial 
settlements, 2 bee established himself, and by his presence and in- 
fluence wrought a salutary change among the inhabitants, who from 
being dissolute became temperate, and submitted to laws so manifestly 
just and good, that neighbouring cities adopted them, Rhegium and 
Sybaris as well as Crotona rejoicing in the same legislative system, of 
pilosoph teaching by example, precept by practice, doctrine and dogma 
y actual success. But while thus exercising a kind of general influence, 
Pythagoras had also gathered around him a number of ardent adepts, of 
both sexes, whose countenances individually he used to scrutinise with 
keen inspection—amounting to introspection—before he would accept 
them as disciples, and whom he subjected to so austere a discipline of 
silence that how one half at least of the aggregate, the better half, the 
fairer sex and nimbler-tongued, could go through with it, or put up with 
it, is an enigma for all times. However, a powerful institute arose, out 
of or in spite of these conditions,—every member of which gave up his 
own possessions for the good of the community. M. Nourisson styles it 
an “imperfect sketch” of what the monastic bodies were one day to be, 
the first model apparently of “ secret societies;” at any rate, a commu- 
nion formidable on account of its very numerous associates, its occult re- 
sources, and the unity of its government ; while its aristocratic tendencies 
were not slow to irritate the uneasy susceptibilities of the democracy. 
On this account, though the circumstances in detail are unknown, it 
remains beyond doubt that a vast massacre of the Pythagoreans took 
place. Pythagoras himself fell at Metapontum, and Pythagorism sank 
under the same blow. ‘Traces of it reappear, no doubt, in Alemzon of 
Crotona, Hipponax of Rhegium, Ocellus of Lucania, Timzus of Loeri, 
Archytas of Tarentum, in Philolaus and the legislators Zaleucus and 
Charondas. But it is no longer a doctrine that exists, and advances, and 
increases in strength ; it is a tradition only, that wanes and wears out 


day by day.t 


men. We shall recur anon to the meaning attached by Pythagoras to this 
phrase. 

t Tableau des Progrés de la Pensée humaine depuis Thalés jusqu’a Leibniz. 
Par M. Nourisson. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1858. 
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Whether the disappearance of Pythagorism be matter of regret, is a 
question not to be decided—as M. Nourisson, whom we are at present fol- 
lowing, at our own pace (and, Thames-like, at our own sweet will 
remarks—until the principles professed by this school are ‘summarily 
appraised. Now it is on a mathematical base, so to speak, that the 
Pythagorean physics, and theology, and psychology are found to rest. 
Pythagoras saw that all objects can be numbered, and all their relations 
in time and space be expressed in numbers... Unity, or the monad, is for 
him the principle of all that exists. Departing from itself, the monad 

nerates the duad, and, returning again upon itself, the triad. The 
Locnde; being the sum of the first ie numbers,* is the sacred number 
an all-expansive power and source of life. : 

The key to all the Pythagorean dogmas is explained by Archer 
Butler to be the general formula of unity in multiplicity:—unity either 
evolving itself into multiplicity, or unity discovered as pervading multi- 
plicity. The world is a harmony in innumerable degrees, from the most 
complicated to the most simple; it is now a Triad, combining both the 
Monad and the Duad, and partaking of both; now a Tetrad, the form 
of perfection; now a Decad, which, in combining the four former, in- 
volves in its mystic nature all the possible accordances of the universe.f 

The monad is the point which, added to itself, gives the line; a third 
line begets a surface, and a fourth, superimposed on the three first, a 
pyramid or solid. The pyramid is fire; the cube, earth; the eight-sided 
figure, air; the twenty-sided, water. At the centre of the world is the 
residence of fire, and around it ten vast bodies, among which this earth 
is to be placed, move with a regulated rhythm. It is the cadenced 
movements of these bodies that produce the heavenly music of. the 
spheres ; it is this harmonious and magical universe that Pythagoras has 
so happily named Cosmos, or beauty.—Moreover, the ‘one” par excel- 
lence is no other than God himself, “ who embraces all, provides for all, 
and is but One’”—that primary element which has infused into the sen- 
sible world of multitude its own ineffable nature—that adorable power 
which Hesiod and Homer have debased, and have thereby deserved the 
most terrible punishments—that supreme Being, from whom proceed all 
other beings, whether 





those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element,— 


or heroes, of preternatural endowments and destiny, or simple mortal 
men. The human soul is a member in motion. Intelligence or reason, 
will or appetite, it can only, however, manifest itself in a corporeal rela- 
tion. It is then an emanation from the central fire. So much for the 
Pythagorean physics and psychology, More answerable to the degree of 
the sage’s reputation is his ethical teaching. Even this, however, 1s per- 
vaded by the mathematical element. The monad is man; the duad, the 
house; the triad, the borough; the tetrad, the town. Justice is defined 





* That is to say, 1+2+3+4=—10. ; 
t Prof. W. A. Butler’s Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy, I. 


337 8q. 
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a square number, whence originates the dex éalvonis ; and virtue is a 
that must be sustained by nastics and music. But in the 
which apply to auapdet tin there is apparent—adds M. 
ourisson—to with Dorian asceticism, .a morality truly surprising 
for an epoch lke that. 

“The intemperate man is compared to a broached cask ; a man he 
is not. The philosopher ought, every evening, to examine his con- 
duct with severity, to inaugurate his actions with prayer, nor ever to let 
the sun go down without offering his hand to whomsoever he has offended. 
Such friendship as that of which the story of Damon and Pythias re- 
mains a touching expression, ought to be the bond of alliance between 
man and man. For, between friends all is in common ; a friend is one’s 
other self; the two bodies are animated by a single soul——Respect for 
woman is commended equally with friendship. How but reverence her 
whose different ages the Gods themselves have consecrated by their own 
mames? As a young girl, woman bears the name of Coré or Proserpine ; 
as a mother, that of Métér or Ceres ; arrived at old age, that of Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. Has not woman, moreover, been snatched by her 
husband from the domestic hearth, and is she not enjoined to love this 
new protector more than those to whom she owes her being ?”’ 

Again: “Men are to apply themselves to bear each his own bur- 
den, not to Jessen it. For life is a task that must be fulfilled. ... 
Suicide is a crime, happiness is the infallible recompense reserved 
for virtue alone. And here comes in the dogma of immortality, 
of which, perhaps, metempsychosis, with its cortége of fables, is but 
the popular formula. What a distance, in fact, between those myths 
of a derisive resurrection, and the maxims in which Pythagorism is 
summed up: ‘that good consists in unity, and evil in diversity; 
that ‘the end of life is to become like God!’ And is not this School 
possessed at times of sovereign eloquence, as where it compares God 
to ‘an immense circle, whose centre is everywhere, and its circum- 
ference nowhere ;’ aud men to ‘ fragile cylinders that roll about here and 
there, striking against and fracturing one another ?” ’’* 

The attempt to make Pythagoras a Monotheist, however, has long been 
scouted as “utterly without basis, and unworthy of detailed refutation.” 
The regarding his doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls as symbolical, 
is also treated as unfounded. For though it has been concluded, from 
what certainly involves a contradiction in his language, that Pythagoras 
could not have maintained the doctrine of transmigration, his distinguish- 
ing man from brutes (by the differential characteristic Reason, voids) being 
relied on as a refutation of those who charge him with the doctrine, yet 
is there “abundant evidence,” Mr. Lewest asserts, for the belief that 
transmigration was taught.t The soul, being a self-moved monad, is 
One, whether it connect itself with two or with three ; in other words, 
the essence remains the same whatever its manifestations. The One 
soul may have two aspects, Intelligence [¢pyv] and Passion [@uyds], as 





* Nourisson, pp. 2) sq. 

+ Biographical History of Philosophy, pp. 28 sq. (ed. 1857). 

¢ Plato distinctly mentions the transmigration into beasts.—Phedrus, p. 45. 
And the Pythagorean Timeus, in his statement of the doctrine, also expressly 
includes beasts.— Zimeus, p. 45. 
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in brutes ; or it may have three aspects, as in man. Hachvof ‘these 
aspects may predominate, and the man will then become eminently’ra- 
tional, or able, or sensual. He will be a philosopher, a man of the world, 
ora beast. Hence the importance of the Py initiation, ‘and 
of the studies of Mathematics and Music. 

“ This soul, which.can look before and after, can shrink ‘and shrivel 
itself into an incapacity of contemplating aught but the present moment, 
of what depths of degeneracy it is capable! What a beast it may be- 
come! And if something lower than itself, why not something higher ? 
And if something higher and lower, may there not be a law accurately 
determining its elevation and descent? Each soul has its peculiar evil 
tastes, bringing it to the likeness of different creatures beneath itself; 
why may it not be under the necessity of abiding in the condition of 
that thing to which it had adapted and reduced itself ?”* 

It is easy, M. Nourisson thinks, having disencumbered the “ absurd 
and odious dogma of metempsychosis” of its “degrading superstitions,” 
to perceive in this myth (if we would discover the true sense Pythagoras 
probably attached to it) the expression of a terrible but every-day fact. 
For is it not manifest that, instead of elevating themselves, and obeying 
their excelsior vocation, and making that calling and election sure, the 
majority of men, by abusing their liberty and giving vent to their vices, 
precipitate themselves downwards to the lower regions, and there come 
to resemble—in some cases the fox, on the score of cunning—in others 
the wolf, on that of rapacity—in others the pig, on that of wallowi 
wantonness—thus taking on themselves the nature of the brutes? An 
when in vulgar parlance we hear of men making beasts of themselves, 
or vegetating, or becoming petrified, does not the simple energy of these 
words bear witness to that fatal decline in which, once entered upon, he 
who was destined to occupy the heights of creation, is borne beion to 
its lowest depths—perchance to find below its lowest depths a lower still ? 
Such appears to have been the thought of Ovid in his Metamorphoses, 
when, after having sung the series of transformations, he introduces the 
philosopher of Crotona, radiant, superb, transfigured, such as the Hyper- 
borean Apollo is represented, and puts into his mouth the consoling pro- 
mises of immortality : 


Morte carent anima, semperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus vivunt habitantque recepte. 


‘«‘ That the soul is indestructible, is what is im all probability meant by 
Metempsychosis. In everything the Pythagoreans were struck with 
what is permanent, durable, in opposition to the Ionian school, who 
affirmed that everything passes and glides away.” f 

That the metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls of deceased 
men into other men as well as into animals, was an article of belief 
with 

—the white-stoled wanderer of far lands 
Who first the name of Wisdom’s Lover claimed,t 


we know, not only by other evidence, observes Mr. Grote, but also by 





* Maurice: “ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” 
+. Nourisson, pp. 23-4. t P. J. Bailey: “ A Spiritual Legend.” 
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the testimony of his contemporary, the philosopher Xenophanes of Elea. 
Herodotus, while he regards the or se as a peculiar religious 
order, intimates, that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had derived the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had pretended to it as their 
own without acknowledgment. ‘ Pythagoras combines the character of 
a sophist (a man of Jarge observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive 
mind—the original sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of 
the Platonic school, and the only sense known to Herodotus), with that 
of an inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles — approach- 
ing to and sometimes even confounded with the gods,—-and em- 
ploying all these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to themselves. In 
his prominent vocation, analogous to that of Epimenides, Orpheus, or 
Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of life caleulated to 
raise his disciples above the level of maukind, and to recommend them 
to the favour of the gods; the Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life, 
being intended as the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood—ap- 
proached only by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were adapted 
to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd—and exact- 
ing entire mental devotion to the master.” While Aristotle tells us 
that the Crotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean Apollo, 
the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a juggler of solemn 
speech, engaged in fishing for men.” This, remarks Mr. Grote, is the 
same character looked at from the different points of view of the be- 
lever and the unbeliever. 

That there was a strong dash of the charlatan about Pythagoras, is 
a common impression. “ For Pythagoras we pass over as superstitious,”* 
says Lord Bacon, parenthetically, when discussing “ those more ancient 
of the Greeks,” Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Xenophanes, &c. 
Mr. Landor’s account of him is, that finding he could not be the prin- 
cipal man among his fellow-citizens, he resolved to attain that rank where 
the supremacy was yet unoccupied: he had seen enough of the Egyptian 
and heard enough of the Indian priesthood, to convince him that by a sys- 
tem somewhat similar to theirs, absolute power was more attainable and 
more safe. ‘ He took lessons and precautions; and wherever there was a 
celebrated and ancient temple, he visited its priests, and explored the origin 
and conduct of their institutions and authority. In recompense for these, 
he is reported to have raised his tunic to the holy ones at Olympia, and to 
have displayed a golden thigh. Nothing so royal, so godlike, had been 
seen since the reign of Pelops. A golden thigh is worth an ivory shoul- 
der.”+ Sir Bulwer Lytton, in the first of his collected essays, propounds 
the doctrine that men love to be cheated: thus the men of genius who 
have not disappointed the world in their externals, and in what he terms 
the “management of self,” have, he asserts, “always played a part,— 
~ have kept alive the vulgar wonder by tricks suited to the vulgar 
understanding,— they have measured their conduct by device aud artifice, 
—and have walked the paths of life in the garments of the stage.” The 
Rt. Hon. Baronet’s enumeration of examples (which includes Diogenes, 


Louis XIV., Bolingbroke, Chatham, Napoleon, and Lord Byron) opens 





* Novum Organum, LXXI. 





+ Pericles and Aspasia, § 178. 
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with “Thus did Pythagoras."* Elsewhere—in an appendix of notes, 
namely, to one of his most popular fictions—the same writer says of his 
philosopher, “Though he was an exceedingly clever man, he was a 

igious mountebank, and was exactly formed to be the great father 
of a school of magicians. Pythagoras himself either cultivated magic 
or arrogated its attributes, and his followers told marvellous tales of his 
writing on the moon’s disc, and appearing in several places at once. His 
golden rules and his golden thigh were in especial veneration in Magna 
Grecia, and out of his doctrines of occult numbers his followers ex- 
tracted numbers of doctrines. The most remarkable of the later im- 
postors who succeeded him was Apollonius of Tyana :¢’’—so the author of 
the “‘ Progress of the Intellect” has remarked, that the same motive which 
induced Philostratus to record the life of Apollonius, caused Jamblichus 
and Porphyry to write that of Pythagoras; one, says Jamblichus, who 
was not only the soul of wisdom, but an incarnation of the Deity, “sent 
to bring down the light of happiness and philosophy for the salvation of 
the human race.”{ In such esteem, during paulo-post-Christian times, 
had Pythagoras or Neo-Pythagorism come to be held by pagan ~ 


tisans ; while Christians then and after regarded with reverence what- 
ever 

ey 28 hymsilf reherses, 

In a book that the Golden Verses 


Is clepid, for the nobilite 
Of the honourable ditee. § 


There is, however, no reason, contends Mr. Grote, for regarding 
Pythagoras as an impostor, because experience seems to show, that, while 
in certain ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is 
inspired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the same belief himself. 
By the third century before Christ, the Pythagorean order had all but 
died out. But during the time of Cicero, the “ orientalising tendency— 
then beginning to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, and be- 





* “The Student,” p. 2. 

+ Notes to Book Il. of ** Last Days of Pompeii.” 

} “ Rise and Progress of Christianity,” part iv. § 10, 

§ Romaunt of the Rose, Bell’s Chaucer, VII. 191. 

|| Mr. Bruce—who has a marked liking for Pythagoras, and dwells on the 
uniform tradition of his beauty, his great strength, admirable health, and cente- 
narian longevity—on his being the first of scientific boxers—on his delighting 
(like Aristotle and Aristippus) in personal adornment, his skill in music and 
dancing, his taste for Homer and Hesiod, and the respectful kindness of his treat- 
ment of women,—dashingly affirms that it is those only who “are unable to 
conceive that the man who, when driven to it by difficulties, occasionally resorts 
to pious frauds and wholesome deceptions, may at the same time be guided in his 
career mainly by sincere enthusiasm and profound convictions, who will regard 
either Pythagoras, or Mahomet, or any other of the great teachers of the world, 
as a mere impostor. It may, indeed, be assumed as a fact that no man ever yet 
imposed a faith on a large portion of mankind, who was not himself to a great 
extent a sincere convert to his own revelations.” (Bruce’s Classical and Hist. 
Portraits.) A competent inquirer, with a good insight into psychology, and an 
open eye both for underlying truth and for overlying error, might compose an 
invaluable treatise on the history of such persons—from Pythagoras, or earlier, 
down to Joseph Smith, or later. But he must, first of all, be neither Pythagorean 
nor Mormonite, though conversant with the arcana of both fraternities. 
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coming gradually stronger and stronger—caused the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy to be again seiduld It was revived, too, with little or none of its 
seientific tendencies, but with more than its primitive religious and imagi- 
native fanaticism—A pollonius of Tyana constituting himself a living copy 
of. And thus, while the scientific elements developed by the 
isciples of Pythagoras had become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, 
and passed into the general studious world—the original vein of mystic 
and ascetic belonging to the master, without any of that practical 
efficiency of and mind which had marked his first followers, was 
taken up anew into the Pagan world, along with the disfigured doctrines 
of Plate. Neo-Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, out- 
lived the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan philesophy, 
as the contemporary and rival of Christianity."* And Mr. Grote adds, 
that.a large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by the want 
of materials from illustrating, with ample latitude of fancy, the ideal cha- 
racter of the master. 

Mr. Joseph Addison, in one of his contributions to the Guardian— 
now a century and a half old, or thereabouts, but still known of all men, 
and read of some—says this, among other civil things, of the Sage of 
Crotona: “This excellent man, after having perfected himself in the 
learning of his own country, travelled into all the known parts of the 
world, on purpose to converse with the most learned men of every place ; 
by which means he gleaned up all the knowledge of the age, and is still 
admired by the greatest men of the present times as a prodigy of science.’’+ 
Since our most Christian Josephus indited his placid periodicals, there 
have been critics found to make game of this prodigy of science—irreverend 
jesters, and reverend too (for the matter of that)—to which latter class 

ongs the Rev. Sydney Smith, who assured the auditors of his Moral 
Philosophy Lectures that “two thousand years ago common sense had 
not been invented,” and not only declared that if Orpheus, or Linus, or 
any of those melodious moralists, sang, in bad verses, such advice as a 

dmamma would now give to a child cf six years old, he was thought 
to be inspired by the gods, and statues and altars were erected to his 
memory, but went on to observe: “ In Hesiod there is a very grave ex- 
hortation to mankind to wash their faces: and I have discovered a very 
strong analogy between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. Trimmer ; 
—both think that a son a_i to obey his father, and both are clear that 
a man is better than a bad one.”{ On the other hand, eulogists like 
Frederick Schlegel are fervid in praise of his insight and originality. In 
regard to the latter disputed characteristic, it is remarked by Mr. Grote, 
that we should presume, even in the absence of testimony, that an in- 
quisitive man like ras, at a time when there were hardly any 
books to study, would visit foreign countries, and converse with al] the 
Grecian philosophical inquirers within his reach; but that we are unable 
to discover what doctrines he borrowed, or from whom,—our witnesses 
carrying us little beyond the general presumption thus made. “ But in 





* Grote’s History of Greece, part ii. ch. xxxvii. (Vol. iv.) 


} The Guardian, No. 165. 
Sydney Smith’s Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, lect. ii. 
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fact his whole life and proceedings bear the stamp of an original mind: 
and not of a borrower—a mind impressed both with Hellenic and with 
non-Hellenic habits and religion, yet capable of combining the two in a: 
manner peculiar to himself; and above all, endued with those talents for 
religious and personal aseendency over others, which told for much more 
than the intrinsic merit of his ideas.”* For not only, as Sir Bulwer 
Lytton has said, do all the tradition respecting Py ras, but the certain 
fact of the mighty effect that im his single person he wrought in Italy, 
prove him the possessor of that nameless art of making a personal im- 
pression — mankind, and creating individual enthusiasm, which is 
necessary for those who obtain a moral command, and are the founders 
of sects and institutions. “It is so much in conformity with the manners 
of the time and the objects of Pythagoras, to believe that he diligentl 
explored the ancient religious and political systems of Greece, fron» whi 
he had been long a stranger, that we cannot reject the traditions (how- 
ever disfigured with fable) that he visited Delos, and affected to receive 
instructions from the pious ministrants of Delphi.”+ It is no ordinary 
man, Mr. Lewes reminds us, whom Fable exalts into its poetical region.{ 
Whenever you find romantic or miraculous deeds attributed, be certain 
that the hero was great enough to sustain the weight of this crown of 
fabulous glory. “But the fact thus indicated is a refutation of the 
ordinary tradition of his having borrowed all his learning and aw on 
from the East. Could not so great a man dispense with foreign teachers 
Assuredly he could, and did. But his countrymen, by a very natural 
process of thought, looked upon his greatness as the result of his Eastern 
education. No man is a prophet in his own country; and the imagina+ 


tive Greeks were peculiarly prone to invest the distant and the foreign 





* Grote, IV. 536 sq. t Athens, its Rise and Fall, IT. 412. 

t “His very birth was marvellous, some accounts making him the son of 
Hermes, others of Apollo: in proof of the latter, he is said to have exhibited a 
golden thigh. With a word he tamed the Daunian bear, which was laying waste 
the country; with a whisper he restrained an ox from devouring beans. He was 
heard to lecture at different places, such as Metapontum and Taurominium, on 
the same day and at the same hour. As he crossed the river, the river-god saluted 
him with ‘ Hail Pythagoras!’ and to him the harmony of the spheres was audible 
music.” 

In relation to which subject of harmony, add the following Harmonious Black- 
smith sort of legend : 

“We cannot omit the story which so long amused the world, respecting his 
discovery of the musical chords. Hearing one day, in the shop of a blacksmith, 
a number of men striking successively a piece of heated iron, he remarked that 
all the hammers, except one, produced harmonious chords, viz. the octave, the 
fifth, and the third; but the sound between the fifth and the third was discordant. 
On entering the workshop, he found the diversity of sounds was owing to the 
difference in the weight of the hammers. He took the exact weights, and on reach~ 
ing home suspended four strings of equal dimensions, and hanging a weight at the 
end of each of the strings equal to the weight of each hammer, he ‘struck the 
strings, and found the sounds correspond with those of the hammers. He then 
proceeded to the formation of a musical scale. 

“On this, Dr. Burney, in his ‘History of Music,’ remarks: ‘Though both 
hammers and anvil have been swallowed by ancients and moderns with most 
ostrich-like digestion, yet upon examination and experiment it appears that 
hammers of different size and weight will no more produce different tones upon 
the same anvil, than bows or clappers of different size will from the same string 
or bell.’ ”—Biographical Hist. of Philosophy, pp. 16, 21-2. 
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with striking attributes. They could not believe in wisdom springing 
from amongst them ; they turned to the Hettint to-e-vest and ankiben 
region, whence all novelty, even of thought, must come. 

“« When we consider, as Ritter observes, how Egypt was peculiarly the 
wonder-land of the olden Greeks, and how, even in later times, when it 
was so much better known, it was still, as it is to this day, so calculated 
to excite awe by the singular character of its people, which, reserved in 
itself, was always obtruding on the observer's attention through the 
stupendous structures of national architecture, we can easily imagine 
how the Greeks were led to establish some connexion between this 
mighty East and their great Pythagoras.”* But although he can by no 
means believe that Pythagoras was much indebted to E for his 
doctrines, this biographer is not sceptical as to the account of is having 
travelled there—for Samos was in constant communication with Egypt. 
That Pythagoras and the Priests, however, came to an understanding, 
the constitution of the priestly caste—which was jealous of dropping a 
hint to the most “respectable” Egyptian of the laity, much more to a 
foreigner, and not even a layman of their church—forbids us to suppose. 
To explain away this objection, old-world writers made up a story, re- 
peated by Brucker, about such persistency and pertinacity on our philo- 
sopher’s part, in forcing himself into their confidence—for two-and-twenty 

ears submitting to their hard tests and trying ceremonies, circumcision 
included—that, after in vain endeavouring to disgust the novice, and tire 
out his powers of endurance, they initiated him into all their mysteries, 
and finally dismissed him on the footing of Moses, learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Returning home, to found a church of his own, he borrowed at least 
the esoteric tendencies of his supposed instructors. “His doctrines 
were kept within his own circle, under the safeguard of an oath,”t which, 
says Mr. Landor (or Anaxagoras for him), in all countries ought to be 
forbidden, as being the prerogative of the magistracy. ‘ Pythagoras 
was a Pre-jesuit,” says Mr. Landor elsewhere, bewraying one of his 
strong dislikes. And we may mention that Mr. Grote, in the matter of 
temperament and antipathies so different a man, has said of the political 
Pythagoreans, that probably “the general of the order possessed that 
skill in turning to account the aptitude of individuals, which two cen- 
turies ago was so conspicuous in the Jesuits; to whom, in various ways, 
the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance.”{ Some allege the 
Sage of Crotona to have been, virtually, the founder of European Free- 
masonry. Horace Walpole makes merry, in more than one of his 
Letters, with “a queer piece on Freemasonry” in Huddesford’s “ Lives 
of Leland,” &c., which piece is ascribed to Henry VI. (‘ with notes by 
Mr. Locke: a very odd. conjunction !”), and “says that Arts were 
brought from the East by Peter Gower. As I am sure,” Walpole tells 
Parson Cole, “ you will not find an account of this singular person in all 
your collections, be it known to you, that Peter Gower was commonly 
called Pythagoras. I remember our newspapers insisting, that Thomas 
Kouli Khan was an Irishman, and that his true name was Thomas Cal- 





* Biogr. Hist. of Philosophy, 16 sg. + Pericles and Aspasia. 
t Grote, IV. 548. 
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laghan.” And, full of his subject, Horace writes about it in a like vein 
to Marshal Conway: “The respondent, who defends the mystery of 
masonry, says it was brought into Europe by the Venetians—he means 
the Phosnicians. Anud-who do you think propagated it? Why, one 
Peter Gore.—And who do you think that was ?—One Pythagoras, 
Pythagore.—I do not know whether it is not still more extraordinary, 
that this and the rest of the nonsense in that account made Mr. Locke 
determine to be a freemason: so would I too, if I could expect to hear 
of more Peter Gores.”* 

It will serve to explain the constitution of this Peter Gore’s Secret 
Society, if we adopt the interpretation given to his self-conferred title 
of Philosopher by a discerning critic of our days, who cautions us that 
the ordinary acceptation of that word, a “lover of. wisdom,” is only 
accurate when the utmost extension is given to the word “lover.” 
Wisdom must be the “be-all and the end-all here” of the philosopher, 
and not simply a taste or a pursuit : it must be his mistress, to whom a 
life is devoted. ‘* This was the meaning of Pythagoras. The word 
which had before designated a wise man was cod¢ds. But he wished 
to distinguish himself from the Sophoi, or philosophers of his day, by 
name, as he had done by system. What was the meaning of Sophos ? 
Unquestionably what we mean by a wise man, as distinct from a philoso- 
pher; one whose wisdom is practical, and turned to practical purposes ; 
one who loves wisdom not for its own sake so much as for the sake of its 
uses. Now Pythagoras loved wisdom for its own sake. Contemplation 
was to him the highest exercise of humanity; to bring wisdom down to 
the base purposes of life was desecration. He called him, therefore, a 
Philosopher—a Lover of Wisdom—to demarcate himself from those who 
sought Wisdom only as a power to be used for ulterior ends. 

‘This interpretation of the word Philosopher may explain some of his 
opinions. Above all, it explains the constitution of his Secret Society, 
into which no one was admitted except after a severe initiation. For 
five years the novice was condemned to silence. Many relinquished the 
task in despair; they were unworthy of the contemplation of pure wis- 
dom. Others, in whom the tendency to loquacity was observed to be 
less, had the period commuted. Various humiliations had to be en- 
dured: various experiments were made of their powers of self-denial. 
By these Pythagoras judged whether they were worldly-minded, or 
whether they were fit to be admitted into the sanctuary of science. 
Having purged their souls of the baser particles by purifications, sacri- 
fices, and initiations, they were admitted to the sanctuary, where the 
higher part of the soul was purged by the knowledge of truth, which 
consists in the knowledge of immaterial and eternal things. For this 
purpose he commenced with Mathematics, because, as they just preserve 
the medium between corporeal and incorporeal things, they can alone 
draw off the mind from Sensible things and conduct them to In- 
telligibles.”+ 





* Horace Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. pp. 392, 394-5. 

+ “Shall we wonder, then, that he was venerated as a God? He who could 
transcend all earthly struggles, and the great ambitions of the greatest men, to 
live only for the sake of wisdom, was he not of a higher stamp than ordinary 
mortals? Well might later historians picture him as clothed in robes of white, 
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Although, as Mr. Grote has observed, all the information which we 
possess, apocryphal as it is, of this memorable club, is derived from its 
warmest admirers, yet even their statements suffice to explain how it 
came to provoke deadly and extensive enmity. For when it was dis- 
covered “that science, philosophy, and even the mystic revelations of 
religion, whatever they were, remained confined to the private talk and 

ractice of the disciples, and were thus thrown into the background, 
while all that was seen and felt without was the political predominance 
of an ambitious fraternity—we need not wonder that Pythagorism in all 
its parts became odious to a large portion of the community.”"* Hence, 
ultimately, the complete and violent destruction of the Pythagorean 
order—whese ascendancy at length provoked such wide-spread discon- 
tent, that their enemies became emboldened to employ extreme force 
against themt—no longer satisfying themselves, as for a while we may 
charitably suppose them to have done, in smart jests at the expense of 
the brotherhood, and squibs let off in the harmless style of our own Dan 
Prior, where he sings away, in the fatal facility of octosyllabic verse, 
on the text “that one must teach, and t’other learn” — 


No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
Whilst he his weighty doctrines taught, 
He made his listening'scholars stand, 
Their mouth still cover’d with their hand : 
Else, may be, some odd-thinking youth, 
Less friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have refused to let his ears 
Attend the music of the spheres ; 

Denied all transmigrating scenes, 
And introduced the use of beans. 


What about beans, by the way, and the Anti-Bean-Law League ? 
What did Pythagoras mean, or what was he understood to mean, by his 
injunction, Habis abstine? The solution of this Pythagorean dark say- 
ing—concerning the appropriation of which by Coleridge, as Mr. de 
Quincey remarks, such varied opinions have been pronounced—“ does 
not need to be sought in German editions of Pythagoras, nor in the tra- 
ditions of academic tuition: it is to be found in Plutarch. ‘ Abstain 
from beans,’ said Pythagoras, ‘for in former times magisterial offices 
were created through suffrages conveyed by beans.’”§ Beans were 
made use of in Greece in voting and balloting, and Pythagoras is thus 
understood to mean that electioneering, or, more generally, all inter- 
ference with political intrigues, is fatal to a philosopher’s pursuits, and 
their appropriate serenity, ‘‘ Therefore (said he), follower of mine, ab- 
stain from public affairs as you would from parricide.”|| But was Py- 





his head crowned with gold, his aspect grave, majestical, and calm; above the 
manifestation of any human joy, of any human sorrow; enwrapt in contempla- 
tion of the deeper mysteries of existence; listening to music and the hymns of 
Homer, Hesiod, and Thales, or listening to the harmony of the spheres. And to 
a lively, talkative, quibbling, active, versatile people like the Greeks, what a 
grand phenomenon must this solemn, earnest, silent, meditative man have ap- 
peared !”—Biogr. Hist. of Philosophy, pp. 18 sq. 

* Grote’s Hist. of Greece, IV. 548 sq. + Ibid. 

: Prior’s ** Alma,” canto iii. 

Final note appended to vol. ii. of De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches. 
t Ibid. p. 147. 
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thagoras a vegetarian? Mr. Bruce complains that “he has without 
reason been sometimes claimed by the vegetarians as.a member of their 
dyspeptic fraternity.”* Yet is the Samian sage on all sides acknow- 
ledged to have 3 


—— taught that life’s indissoluble flame, 

From brute to man, and man to brute again, 
For ever shifting, runs th’ eternal round ; 
Thence tried against the blood-polluted meal, 
And limbs yet quivering with some kindred soul, 
To turn the human heart.t+ 


Abstinence from animal food is, indeed, as Mr. Grote observes, so natu- 
rally connected with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we may 
well believe him to have entertained it, as Empedocles also did after him. 
“It is certain that there were peculiar observances, and probably a certain 
measure of self-denial, embodied in the Pythagorean life. Yet, on the 
other hand, it seems equally certain that the members of the order 
cannot have been all subjected to the same diet, or training, or studies ; 
for Milo the Krotoniate was among them, the strongest man and the 
unparalleled wrestler of his age—-who cannot possibly have dispensed 
with animal food and ample diet (even setting aside the tales about his 
voracious appetite), and is not likely to have bent his attention on specu- 
lative study.”{ The inferenceis probable, that Pythagoras may not have 
enforced the same bodily or. mental discipline on all, or at least knew 
when to grant dispensations. 

The duty of vegetarianising seems, nevertheless, logically and prac- 
tically, a natural sequence of the doctrine of metempsychosis.§ There 
was once a Frenchman who declared that with such a sauce as that before 
him, one might eat one’s own father. But the Pythagorean was liable, 
on transmigration principles, to partake of his deceased parent, any day 
of the week, without sauce. There might be a beefy flavour about the 
old gentleman, seeing that he was now served up in the shape of sirloin 
or steaks ; or he might be pronounced real Southdown or prime Leicester 
(or their Hellenic equivalents), if brought to table in the guise of 








* Bruce’s Classical and Historical Portraits. 

+ Thomson: “ Liberty,” part iii. 

+ Grote’s Hist. of Greece, IV. 534 sq. 

§ La Fontaine touches on this “delicate question” in his fable of the Kite, the 
King, and the Hunter: 


Pilpay fait pres du Gange arriver l’aventure. 
La, nulle humaine créature 
Ne touche aux animaux pour leur sang épancher. 
Le roi méme ferait scrupule d’y toucher. 
Savons-nous, disent-ils, si cet oiseau de proie 
N’était point au siége de Troie ? 
Peut-étre y tint-il lieu d’un prince ou d’un héros 
Des plus huppés et des plus hauts: 
Ce qu'il fut autrefois il pourra |’étre encore. 
Nous croyons, aprés Pythagore, 
Qu’avec les animaux de forme nous changeons: 
Tant6t milans, tantét pigeons, 
Tantét humains, puis volatiles 
Ayant dans les airs leurs familles. 
Fables de La Fontaine, X11. 12. 
2F2 
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mutton ; possibly even, under poultry form, be praised as a well-stuffed 
goose, or 1gnominiously stigmatised as a tough old cock, upon whom the 
carving-knife refused to act. Plutarch has a treatise on Animal Food in 
which he puts Pythagoras and Empedocles together, as having both held 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, and both prohibited the eating of 
flesh. Nay, Empedocles supposed that ‘ plants had souls, and that the 
souls of human beings passed after death into plants as well as into 
animals.” ‘I have been myself heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a 


shrub, a bird, and a fish of the sea.” 


‘ i , “ , 
4dn yap wor €y@ yevouny Kovpds Te Kdpn Te, 
Odpvos tT, olwvos Te Kau €£ dros Eurupos ixbis. 


aa too is said to have affirmed that he had been not only Eu- 
phorbus in the Grecian army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a cour- 
tesan, &c., and various other characters, before his actual existence ; he 
did not, however, extend the same intercommunion to plants, in any 
case.* 
The Landorian Anaxagoras is made to object+ to Pythagoras, that he 
was resolute and unguarded enough to assert to himself a series of lives 
here among men, by the peculiar and especial favour of the Gods, with a 
0 consciousness of every change he had undergone. ‘ Others 
ame dogs, wolves, bears, or peradventure men again; but knowing 
as little of what had happened. Nevertheless, he pretended that these 
transmigrations were punishments and rewards. Which is punished? 
the dead creature or the living? the criminal man or the guiltless 
animal?” Pythagoras, it appears, too, could recognise transmutation in 
others as well as in himself. Hesaw a dog beaten one day, and hearing 
the howl, desired the castigator to stay his hand, exclaiming, “ It is the 
soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognise by his voice.” So the story 
runs in one of the Fragments left b Tenabieeian whom Bishop Thirl- 
wallt supposes to be here lieetale: ridiculing the doctrine of trans- 
migration. Mr. Grote,§ on the other hand, thinks Xenophanes would 
have found some more ridiculous example than this, had ridicule been his 
object, and that it is hardly possible to present the metempsychosis in a 
more touching or respectable point of view—the particular animal se- 
lected being that one between whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

Old Montaigne tells us that he hardly ever took any beast or bird alive 
that he did not presently let loose—adding, ‘‘ Pythagoras bought them 
of huntsmen me fowlers, to do the same;” and then proceeding to say 
how Pythagoras borrowed the Metempsychosis from Egyptians, which 
“has since been received by several nations, and, particularly, by our 





* The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a Pytha- 
gorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032).—Grote’s Greece, IV. 534 sq. 

t The progression of souls, he writes to Aspasia, is not unreasonable, the trans- 
migration is. That we shall pass hereafter into many states of successive 
existence is credible enough; but not upon earth, not with earthly passions.— 
Pericles and Aspasia, § 180. 

¢ Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, II. 162. 


§ Grote’s Greece, IV. 530. 
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Druids. The religion of our ancient Gauls maintained that souls, being 
eternal, never ceased to remove and shift their places from one body to 
another; mixing, moreover, with this fancy some consideration of Divine 
justice. For, according to the behaviour of the soul, . . . they said that 
God ordered it another body to inhabit, more or less painful, and proper 
for its condition: if it had been valiant, he lodged it in the body of a 
lion; if voluptuous, in that of a hog; if timorous, in that of a hart 
or hare; if subtle, in that of a fox; and so of the rest, till having purified 
it by this chastisement, it again entered into the body of some other 
man.”* It may here be observed, on good authority, that there seems 
no reason to suppose that the Druidical dogma maintained, like that of 
Pythagoras, the transmigration of the human soul into the bodies of 
animals, Metempsychosis, however, is commonly regarded as an article 
of faith not only in Druid theology, but among the people of Peru, Siam, 
Ceylon, Japan, and the Chinese empire at large. The Welsh bards tell 
us “ that the souls of men transmigrate into the bodies of those animals 
whose habits and characters they most resemble, till after a circuit of such 
penitential miseries, they are purified for the celestial presence; for man 
may be converted into a pig or a wolf, till at length he assumes the 
inoffensiveness of the dove.”{ Shylock’s implacability rouses Signor 
Gratiano to declare in his wrath, 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 

Govern’d a wolf; who, hang’d for human slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, while thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 

Infused itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous. § 


This represents the ascending scale, from lower to higher types, from wolf 
to man; and in that respect a parallel passage occurs in one of Rosalind’s 
witty speeches, apropos of the love verses with which Orlando decked the 
forest trees of Arden: “I was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ 
time, that I was an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember.”|| (But 
that Shakspeare also recognised the converse and more common, viz. the 
descending scale, is patent in that well-known dialogue between Malvolio 
and the Clown, when the latter, in his most excellent fooling, pretends to 
be Sir Topaz the curate, and cross-examines the misused steward as a 


veritable commissioner de lunatico inquirendo: 


Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild-fowl ? 

Mal. That the a, of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 

Clo. What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mal. I think nobly of the soul, and noway approve his opinion. 

Clo. Fare thee well: Remain thou still in darkness: thou sbalt hold the 


opinion of Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, 
lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam. Fare thee well.”’){ 











* Montaigne’s Essays, book ii. ch. xii. 
See Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, I. 265. 
t See “Curios. of Lit.” Art.: Metempsychosis. 
§ Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
|| As You Like It, Act III. Se. 2. “| Twelfth Night, Act IV. Se, 2. 
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It is remarked by Schlegel, that both in Egypt and India, with few ex- 
ceptions, the Metempsychosis was regarded, not as an object of joyful 
hope, but rather as a calamity impending over the soul: “whether they 
considered it to be a punishment for earthly transgressions, or a state of 
ion—a severe but preparatory, trial of purification—they still looked 
on it as a calamity.”* Plato borrowed the doctrine from Pythagoras, as 
affording him arguments for the enforcement of a sage and virtuous life, 
which no other afforded at that epoch.t Mr. Kingsley makes Alton 
Locke, in a feverish dream,t find himself “at the lowest point of created 
life; a madrepore rooted to the rock, fathoms below the tidemark”—and 
he heard Eleanor and Lilian talking, as they floated past him through the 
deep, for they were two angels; and Lilian said, “ When will he be one 
in?” And Eleanor said, “ He who falls from the golden ladder must 
climb through ages to its top. He who tears himself in pieces by his 
lusts, ages only can make him one again. The madrepore shall become 
a shell, and the shell a fish, and the fish a bird, and the bird a beast ; and 
then he shall become a man again, and see the glory of the latter days.”§ 
The apostle of Muscular Christianity is full of Platonic sympathies ; and 
one is reminded by his sick man’s dream of what Socrates teaches in the 
“ Pheedrus,” that the soul which fails to see self-existent Realities, being 
weighed down by vice and forgetfulness, loses its wings, and is made to 
enter into and animate some Body, nor even returns to its pristine state 
in less than a thousand years. And in the “ Timzus,” again, we are 
taught, that the soul which has lived ill removes into a woman, and, if 
it do not there reform, is further removed into a beast of condition suit- 
able to its vicious manners, and shall see no end of its punishments till it 
be returned to its natural constitution, and that it has, by the force of 
reason, purged itself from those gross, stupid, and elementary qualities it 
was polluted with. 

In one of Horace Walpole’s letters, reflecting on the “folly and ex- 
travagance” of the nation, he tells Mann that “my Lord Rockingham 
and my nephew Lord Orford have made a match of tive hundred pounds, 
between five turkeys and five geese, to run from Norwich to London. 
Don’t you believe,” asks the Laird of Strawberry, “in the transmigra- 
tion of souls? And are you not convinced that this race is between 
Marquis Sardanapalus and Earl Heliogabalus? And don’t you pity the 
poor Asiatics and Italians who comforted themselves on their resurrection 
with being geese and turkeys ?”|| 

That metempsychosis was the doctrinal form in which the theory of 
individual immortality was most intelligible to the ancients, appears plain 
enough. It was the only “resurrection” they knew of, wherewithal to 


—— 





* Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, lect. iv. 

+ See Biogr. Hist. of Phil. pp. 183 sg., 194. 

t Among other dealings with this subject in fiction, may be mentioned “ Me- 
tempsychosis,” one of The Modern Pythagorean (Dr. Macnish)’s psychological 
fantasies—and a characteristic rhapsody by Wilson, in the name of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, to be found in the 71st‘of the (original) Noctes Ambrosiane. In contem- 
porary verse, many an illustrative specimen might be cited, ranging between the 
brilliant audacities of Victor Hugo and the dulcet quietism of Emma Tatham. 

§ Alton Locke, ch. xxxvi. 
| Horace Walpole’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 38. 
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“comfort themselves.” It conciliated at once, says Professor Butler, the 
desire of futurity, the discontinuance of the present, and the apparent 
necessity for some bodily-apparatus—while it was rendered plausible by 
the strong indications of some faculties common to man which were ob- 
servable in the brute creation : a temporary eclipse of the higher powers 
might easily be imagined, such as frequently takes place in the state of 
dreaming.* The Epicureans amused twat with starting objections 

inst this transmigration from one body to another, and that epicurean 
essayist, Michel de Montaigne, amuses Aimself with retailing the cavil ; 
they asked what expedient would be found out if the number of the 
dying should chance to be greater than that of those who are comi 
into the world, “ For the souls, turned out of their old habitation, woul 
scuffle and crowd which should first get possession of their new lodging ; 
and they further demand how they shall pass away their time, whilst 
waiting till new quarters are made ready for them ? Or, on the contrary, 
if more animals should be born than die, the body, they say, would be but 
in an ill condition whilst waiting for a soul to be infused into it ; and it 
would fall out that some bodies would die before they had been alive.’’f 
This latter horn of the dilemma looks as if it pertained to an Irish bull ; 
but it could do mischief in its reductio ad absurdum way. The learned 
professor, previously quoted, has pointed out “one great difficulty,” 
which, says he, “‘ seems to have been unnoticed” in the doctrine of a per- 
petual transmigration,—and that is, the removal of the conscious and 
vital principle from one frame to another, with its identity and immaterial 
quality still preserved ;—* for it is very evident, that if the soul can exist 
apart from body during one minute of time, or the transit of one inch in 
space, there is no inherent reason to prevent its doing so for any indefi- 
nite period whatever ;—and such a state of absolute separation from body 
is conceived in the period of translocation from one animal frame to the 
other.” But, even if not elsewhere and more directly propounded, may 
not this “‘one great difficulty” be virtually mooted in the Epicurean 
query, aforegoing, as to how the disembodied souls “shall pass away 
their time,” till their ‘‘new quarters” are ready? Be that, however, as 
it may, Mr. Archer Butler has reason for alleging, that whether this or 
any similar objection convinced them of the imperfection of this doctrine, 
it is manifest that Metempsychosis was never regarded by the leading 
teachers of antiquity as an ultimate solution of the question ; as anything 
more than a temporary supposition which might assist the imagination 
in conceiving the posthumous existence of human beings. 





* Lectures on the History of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 430. 

+t Montaigne’s Essays (Cotton’s transl.), bk. ii. ch, xii. 

t See the Third lecture in W. A. Butler’s last and unfinished series on the 
Ancient Philosophy. To his presentment of Christianity and the Resurrection 
as the final solution of the difficulty in question, sceptical philosophy might 
Object, on his own grounds, how then explain the nature of the intermediate state? 


But this is not a theme to be pursued in these pages, if indeed in any other. 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


My friend Pickles, of Turtledove Villa, known in the literary world 
as the author of a novel called “ Grace Lightly,” which certainly did not 
meet with a very decided success, has been urging me for some time to 
write to the Zimes about some matters, which he considers require cor- 
rection, in our social state. But on his submitting some of them, they 
appeared to me of too serious a character to be set right in a day, and I 
suggested that he should compile an Encyclopedia of Social Grievances, 
which would permanently fix them before the public eye. He made a 
few spasmodic steps in this direction, but I do not believe he will live 
long enough to record half his troubles ; so I place them before the pone 
for its careful consideration, in the disjointed manner in which he has 
handed them to me, and without an effort at arranging or classifying so 
hopelessly mixed-up a collection. 


I. 


HOW WE BUILD OUR HOUSES. 


“ Upon my word, Mr. Pickles, you are getting quite corpulent, not to 
say vulgarly fat!” cried Mrs. P., one morning at breakfast, surveying me 
with a look of anything but admiration; “1 am always sewing buttons 
on your waistcoat, and letting out the back, and yet it is not large 
enough. It is positively awful! Look at your neck—you will certainly 
have a fit!”’ 

“‘ My dear!” cried I, as I felt the blood rush to my head at the bare 
suggestion. 

“Ah! you will indeed; and no wonder at it! such an easy, indolent 
sort of life as you are leading: sitting at home all day—always in the 
way—washing days and all; poring over the papers till you fall asleep 
with them in your hand. You can never even take the baby now—not 
even for a few minutes—although the precious lamb is always cooing to 
you so pretty, and calling, with her pretty little tongue, for her dada !” 

‘Well, my dear, what would you have me do?” I asked, imploringly. 

‘Do? Do as other men do, after they have retired from business. 
Employ yourself; you'll have a fit, I know you will.” 

* Bless me, Mrs. Pickles, I do employ myself; I keep the garden in 
order——” 

*« Fiddle the garden !—it is another man’s garden.” 

‘“‘ How, my dear?” I exclaimed, amazed. 

‘Why, we are only tenants at will. Why not have a garden of your 
own? But you have no ambition!” 

“ A garden of my own, my love ?” 

“ Yes, sir—a garden of your own, like Mrs. Potter’s husband.” 

Oh, that Mrs. Potter! She is always putting something into my 
wife’s head ! 
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‘Here, Mr. Potter has bought a piece of ground in such a lovely 
neighbourhood—quite aristocratic—and is building such a sweet villa, in 
the Tudor style, I think she calls it; all red bricks round the windows, 
and such funny windows, with diamond panes of glass; and such a lot of 
little ducks of rooms——” 

“ T have a great objection to small rooms, my dear.” 

“Of course you have; but don’t you remember that comfortable little 
room behind the shop, which you used to like so much? Ah! they were 
happy days !” 

Mrs. Pickles was getting pathetic, and touching my feelings. I knew 
the struggle could not be prolonged, so struck at once and in time. 

“ Well, my dear, but i know no more about building than about 
astronomy.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Mr. Pickles! it’s very easy. You've only got to get a 
builder; he'll do it all for you.” 

** Builders are thieves!” I madly ventured to assert. 

“ Mr. Pickles!” exclaimed my wife, impressively, “you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to run down a respectable, hard-working, honest class 
of men; but that’s always your way. Well, go on paying forty pounds 
a year rent, when, in ten years, you might have a villa of your own for 
the money !” 

The idea was not altogether a bad one, and Mrs. Pickles seeing me 
conning it over in my mind, knew the battle was won. 

‘‘ Here,” she cried, handing over the newspaper, and pushing her ad- 
vantage, “ here is just the thing now.” 

I read: “ To be let, for a long term, on building lease, or the freehold 
to be disposed of, if preferred, a desirable plot of ground, having a 
frontage of thirty feet, abutting upon the new and beautiful road now in 
course of being Taid out, to be called Turtledove-road, in the lovely and 
romantic neighbourhood of Prickleton, so celebrated for its salubrity, 
within an hour’s omnibus ride of the Bank. The plot is one hundred 
feet in depth, the soil gravelly, and a railway station projected within 
five minutes’ walk of Turtledove-road. Apply to Fleece and Skinner, 
auctioneers and land-surveyors, 702, Green-street, City.” 

That very day I had an interview with Mr. Fleece. He was a bland 
and courteous man, and asked what seemed to me a very low price for 
the plot—one hundred and twenty guineas. I had not before had an 
idea that I could get so much land for so little money. Mr, Fleece, 
indeed, called it An Estate. I was charmed with the idea of being at 
least a landholder at so small a cost, and determined to take Mrs. P. to 
survey the country next day. 

We had some difficulty in finding the estate at first. The omnibus 
driver, a surly man, did not know exactly where it was, but believed, up 
at the back, across the fields somewhere, there was a building society, or 
something of that sort going on, but ignored the existence of Turtledove- 
road altogether. So alighting at a gap in a brick-wall by the road- 
side, through which he said we should reach the new neighbourhood that 
was going on, we crossed a couple of brick-fields, smelling atrociously, 
and struggling through a gap in a very metropolitan hedge, emerged 
upon—gracious goodness !—Cuaos! 

Huge pits, from which gravel had been dug, twenty and thirty feet 
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deep, looking like the craters of volcanoes, or the devil’s pusith-bowls ot 
fabulous legends, a trim little house, with spick and span new bright 
blinds, in a trim little garden, mountains of bricks heaped up for 
no apparent purpose, a row of unfinished houses standing in the centre 
of a field without visible access or approach, without windows, doors, or 
steps, which a battered and weather-beaten board described as “‘ carcases,” 
but which looked like the ghosts of some very bad houses indeed; more 
trim little houses, with new green blinds, in trim little gardens, and—a 
road! Loose and gravelly, with huge flints that tried the soles of one’s 
feet and the corns of one’s toes cruelly, but yet a road! No footpath— 
except, perhaps, the little tufts of grass marked off what was designed as 
one—no wall or fence to bound it, but open to the scrubby, furzy field 
beyond, except where the remains of a black hedge existed, but yet an 
undeniable, indisputable road! And, as I live, at the corner of the 
field which it crosses, stands a scaffold-pole, with a black board nailed to 
it, bearing the words, in large white letters, “ TuRTLEDOVE-ROAD. ” 
My proposed plot is soon identified, but neither of us understand how to 
judge of the quality of land. I poke it about with my stick, and my 
wife does the same with her parasol. 

“Ha! gravel, you see.” 

“* Yes—and sand.” 

“ Sand is healthy, I believe ?” 

“ But, Mrs. Pickles, pray what do they make bricks of ?” 

“ Bricks ? let me see, my dear, bricks—bricks are made of—God bless 
_ my soul—to be sure—of clay !” 

*‘ Then how can they call it a gravelly soil, my dear ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” suggested Mrs. Pickles, “unless the clay 
is under the gravel.” 

And so it was decided : for there was the hard patent fact before our 
eyes. We could not be mistaken in gravel. 

Before a week had expired, the desirable plot of ground abutting upon 
Turtledove-road was mine; a contract signed with a builder to erect 
thereon, for and in consideration of the sum of five hundred guineas, a 
handsome detached villa of nine rooms, &c., with a great many references 
to plans, elevations, basements, levels, and other things which I couldn’t 
understand at all, but of course pretended that I did. 

For this deception, how cruelly was I punished in the sequel! The 
walls, I discovered, through the kind and disinterested information of a 
neighbouring’ builder, and after the house was finished, were only half 
the a thickness ; the joists were laid upon the ground and would 
speedily decay; the beams were so thin that “ they would snap like match- 
wood” if we attempted a dance upon the floors they were supposed to 
bear; the doors were all second-hand, as my friend obligingly demon- 
strated by pointing out the former keyholes puttied up between the 
hinges; the shutters did not fit; the locks were bad; the drawing-room 
paper was only worth a halfpenny a yard. But, worse than all, after we 
had almost rebuilt the house in amending these defects, we found there 
were no drains; the pipes and traps were complete to the eye, but only 
descended a foot into the ground. Again we had to go to work; huge 
excavations arose across my newly laid-out garden, and a bank through 
the kitchen that might have been the new Prickleton Railway. And 
it was now that we made the most painful discovery. The infamous 
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builder had robbed me of my gravelly soil! In digging under the floor 
of the kitchen, bones of animals began to be thrown up; I thought of 
fossil remains, of and of ——— (they are very long words, and I 
don’t exactly know how to spell them, but they are the ape of extinct 
animals, and Professor Owen knows all about them), and began to con- 
template a conversazione, or déjetiner of the learned world at Turtledove 
Villa. But they turned out to be bones of dogs—cats and dogs, my 
masters! How they came there was now too apparent—the truth flashed 
upon me ina second! ‘The iniquitous builder had sold for gain and 
lucre, load by load, the whole of my gravelly soil, and filled up the void 
with refuse of all kinds, dead cats, cabbage-stumps, pea-shells, old bones, 
waste from the gasworks, in fact, all kinds of decomposing rubbish, on the 
top of which fermenting mass we were now living! Gracious goodness! I 
dare not for the life of me tell Mrs. Pickles ; but here I am, going about 
with this dreadful secret locked up in my breast, furtively looking at my 
tongue, feeling my pulse in dark corners, daily watching for the first 
symptoms of typhus or cholera. As for the children, if they don’t have 
diphtheria before the first six months of our residence here have expired, 
I will assert, in the teeth of all the faculty, that animal and vegetable 
decomposition are the essences on which human existence flourishes. 

And, to aggravate all my troubles and vexations, on my bringing an 
action against my rascally builder for his numerous breaches of contract, 
and recovering damages, he got a friend to arrest him, and has just passed 
through the Insolvent Court. Mrs. Pickles, too, who, at the instigation 
of her accursed friend Mrs. Potter, Jed me into this building scrape, even 
she has abandoned me in my extremity, and delights to call our villa 
‘Mr. Pickles’s Folly.” 





IT. 


A SPIRITED PUBLISHER. 


“ THERE!” I shouted, flinging down the pen with which I had mes been 
executing poetic justice upon all my characters, scoring the backs of the 
avaricious father, the designing young man of sinister 5 and the 
eavesdropping servant, and even having a scratch at poor Miss Miffins, 
the somewhat envious old maid of my first novel—* there, Amy and 
Augustus are at last happy, my dear; I have just married them, and left 
them surrounded by a numerous family.” 

“ For shame, Mr. Pickles !” cried Mrs. P., who had not the same de- 
gree of romance in her composition, and who was rather inclined to take 
a matter-of-fact view of everything—* for shame, sir! how can you talk 
so before children of your own?” The olive-branches all prick up their 
ears in the hope of picking up something they ought not. ‘‘ And, as for 
the people who can read fal sinful rubbish ” Mrs. Pickles is going 
off, with all the steam and no breaks on, down a fearful incline. 

“Sinful, my dear!” I interpose, with a forlorn hope of throwing her 
off the rails. 

“Yes, Mr. Pickles, I say sinful, for such things are all vanity.” 

* What, my dear—ehildren ?” 

‘“‘ No, sir—no ! you know what I mean—novels, Mr. Pickles—novels, 
as you call them, and romance books, and all such trash. And now, 
after being six months poring over that thing, using up no end of paper, 
and always sending the girl out for ink or pens just when I was busy, 
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twice upsetting the inkstand, in what you were pleased to call a fit of ab- 
straction, all over the table-cover, and making a pretty pattern upon the 
carpet with the blots you threw out of your pen, and the workmen in the 
house.all the while ; after keeping me and the children, poor things !—not 
that I minded it myself—as mute as mice, and ‘ hushing’ us when we said 
a word, for fear we should destroy your train of thoughts—ha! ha ! it was 
a long train and a heavy one”—(Mrs. Pickles had come upon a vein of 
pleasantry, which I foresaw she would use up, quartz and all)—“ a regular 
third-class slow train, stopping at all the stations on the road. Well, Mr. 
Pickles, now, after all this, what are you going to do with the thing ?” 

“‘The thing, Mrs. Pickles! the MS. I suppose you mean?” 

‘Well, MS., if that will spell mess ; what are you going to do with that 
great heap of spoiled paper ?” 

“Do with it ?” I replied, “bless my soul, my dear; how can you ask 
such an absurd question? Why, sell it, of course!” 

“ Sell it ! what, to Soaper, the cheesemonger? He would rather have 
had it clean, I dare say.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! Mrs. Pickles, you don’t understand me ; I am going to 
sell the MS. to some publisher to bring out.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” (Mrs. Pickles laughed one of her terrible laughs, the 
reverberation of which had often shaken down my castles in the air before 
and laid them all in ruins.) “ It will want a good deal of bringing out, I 
reckon.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said I, putting on my hat and sallying forth to 
consult friend Racketter of the Weekly Review. 

“] don’t think you will,” said Mrs. Pickles, as she shut the door after 
me. 

Not that Mrs. Pickles was a bad-tempered or bad-meaning woman, nor 
I a henpecked husband—oh dear, not at all !—but something had occurred 
in the kitchen that morning which had put her out of the way a little. 

Racketter was at home in his third story at Gray’s Inn, and was de- 
lighted to see me, for my arrival was most seasonable, as he wanted to 
send out for a bottle of whisky, and only had a five-pound note in his 
pocket, which he didn’t like to change for fear of getting bad silver—(I 
often drop in at such opportune moments)—and after despatching his 
laundress’s little daughter, with strict injunctions as to the colour of the 
label, he sat down and glanced over my manuscript. 

“Hem! seems spicy; you send the money flying, I see, and marry all 
the girls to the tune of ten thousand a year. Would it not destroy the 
sameness, now, to make one of them a beggar, or to starve her, or, still 
worse, to send her to the union ?” 

“‘ Racketter,” I cried, impressively, feeling that he was trifling with a 
serious auiyect, “ I did not come here to be bantered ; the characters are 
all disposed of—their die is cast, their fate sealed.” 

“ Very well,” said Racketter, carelessly, ‘‘ I dare say it will go down 
well enough; anything in three volumes, post octavo, does go down 
now. You couldn’t throw in a little theology now, could you ?” 

“T have already said,” I replied, “that the work is completed, and 
must go before the public as it is.’’ 

To unpick it all, and put in a patch here and a patch there, why, it 
was monstrous to think of ! 
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“And who's going to publish it, Pickles?” he asked, after turning 
over two or three pages without remark. 

I rambled about in the publishing world, from Paternoster-row to 
Great Marlborough-street, then down New Burlington-street, into Picca- 
dilly, hovering in the region of Whitefriars, and was pushing on for Corn- 
hill, when my friend interrupted me. 

“No, my dear fellow, none of those you have named are the men for 
you; I fear they will all ‘respectfully,’ or ‘ reluctantly, beg to decline your 
kind offer.’ Never mind why. They are generally full at this time of 
year, and their lists made up; or there are a hundred different reasons; 
you want a spirited publisher, who will take you up here and set you 
down, all out of breath, you don’t know where. The book will want 
working, pushing well, and Sharp and Smart are the people for you. 
With a line from me they will take up anything.” 

He dashed off a short note, and then, drawing the cork of his whisky, 
which had just arrived with a mysterious whispered message about the 
last bottle, which Racketter said was “ quite right, and should be attended 
to,” drank success to “ Grace Lightly ; or, Rich and Poor.” 

“ Never fear!” cried he, as 1 went off with his note and my novel, 
“Sharp would take it up if it were written by—by—the devil !” 

Although I carried Racketter’s talismanic missive, I had to call the 
orthodox number of times to hear the orthodox replies. At first, Mr. 
Sharp (to whom, in an awful-looking sanctum, the note was carried in) 
was engaged, but if I would leave the MS., &c. On visit the second 
Mr. Sharp came out to me. Really had not had time, &c.; novels were 
almost a drug just now—overdone, &c.; but, with Mr. Racketter’s re- 
commendation, would—hem !—would—look over the MS, at the first 
opportunity. Visit the third was, unfortunately, in the publishers’ holidays, 
and Mr. Sharp was out of town. The fourth visit opened the business. 
I was ushered into the sanctum, and felt like a second Johnson behind , 
the screen at St. John’s-gate—only not so hungry. In fact, I had a great 
lump of something in my throat. Mr. Sharp reassured me by taking a 
skip and a jump to his desk, turning over some papers, as if in search of 
something that had been laid by and forgotten, and then, pouncing upon 
my MS., which I knew too well by sight to be deceived in at a greater 
distance, skipped back, and, with an engaging frankness, began: 

“ Well, now, Mr. Pickles, do you know I rather like your novel ?” 

He nodded his head—it was as good as if he had patted my back, and 
the lump which had threatened my existence went down again—and, 
jerking it on one side, looked at me with a friendly smile, as who should 
say, ‘‘ It is strange now, and you may not believe it, but I do.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, sir,” I replied; and I spoke the truth. 

“Tt is a thing that, brought out under proper auspices, and with the 
aid of those peculiar resources which are only possessed by a few houses 
in the trade, might—nay, would—push its way into public favour, and 
would—nay, might—create a profound sensation.” 

I was again glad to hear it, and said so. 

“ But the fact is that—ahem—at present we have so many nev thin 
on our list for the forthcoming season, that, unless you would like to wait 
for twelve, or perhaps as many as eighteen, months, I really cannot see 
my way clear to make an offer for the work.” 
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He paused, as if to allow me time to consider the:alternative; but he 
had read me, index and all, and knew more about me than my book, I am 
convinced. He saw that I wasn’t likely to wait eighteen months—/e 
knew well enough that insane enthusiasts who have written a novel which 

are told will create a profound sensation, never do. 

“ But, now, if you like to avail yourself of our vast.resources and ex- 
tensive connexion in the literary world, by which we can command a 
favourable notice from every newspaper, and a sale which is sure to be 
remunerative, we will agree to bring it out in our name, upon the usual 
terms.” 

I hesitated, and was lost. On one side was the seductive Mr. Sharp 
and Immortality, on the other the—also seductive—Mrs. Pickles and 
Reproof. I staked one against the other; for what was a scolding, 
which I was used to, to immortality, which I was not? 

The terms were agreed upon, Mr. Sharp repeatedly dwelling upon the 
advantageous medium through which it was my good fortune to be intro- 
duced to the public. The work was to be brought out on commission. 

I of course had to stand fire at home—from the morning gun of Mrs. 
Pickles’s artillery to the light and flashing discharge of her evening 
musket practice. “If it had not been for that stupid novel,” the girls 
would all have had new bonnets this season; the house would have been 
painted from top to bottom; we should have gone for a month to the 
sea; or Mrs. Pickles would have had that elegant moire antique robe, which 
induced her to break the tenth commandment so often when she passed 
Sparkles and Fribbles’s shop windows. I purchased a month’s truce with 
the moire antique dress. But the unfortunate novel reared its head again 
ata most unfavourable season. Something had again occurred in the 
kitchen to ruffle Mrs. Pickles’s temper (I don’t know how it was, but 
such things were always occurring ; sometimes it was the cat, sometimes 
it was the servant, sometimes it was the chimney), and she had sat down 
to breakfast and taken up the paper in rather.a flushed state, in which | 
thought it safest to leave her. 

*‘ Well, here’s a pretty thing, to be sure!” she at last exclaimed. 

“ What, what?” I cried, jumping from my seat (for I was very 
nervous). ‘“ Lord, my dear, how you startled me!” 

“Startled you!” she repeated, with alarmingly forced composure. 
‘Oh, you are very soon startled, no doubt—you who can go and parade 
your name in print in the newspapers. Bah! what will the Potters 
think of us now, I wonder ?”’ 

“‘ What is the matter ?” I inquired, vaguely suspicious that some pick- 
pocket had possessed himself of my card-case, and handed one of my cards 
on his introduction to the magistrate; or that that last servant whom I 
had sent away in wrath had, in sheer spite, and with the connivance of 
the parish authorities, who have an aversion to maintaining babies—— In 
fact, I didn’t know what to think, till my wife flung the paper before me, 
in which I saw announced, in a prominent, not to say offensively forward, 
style, that that day was published, in three volumes, post octavo, “ Grace 
Lightly; or, Rich and Poor,” by Felix Pickles, Esq. It was otherwise 
d€scribed as “‘ the new novel,” “ the novel of the season,” and the author 
as “the distinguished writer.” Oh, if the public could but have seen 
that distinguished writer over his breakfast that morning! I confess J 
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did not much admire the flourish of trumpets by which the book was 
heralded: it was too much like the “thrilling romance ” ‘style of the 
esquires and gentlemen who write the novels in the penny prints. 

My wife’s triumph would have been as sublime‘as it was complete if 
it had not been a little savage, for there she left me, writhing over the 
advertisement as she stalked out of the room. How, I began to think, 
could I be “a distinguished author” if my wife disdained me for it? In 
truth, I felt a. foolish. I wondered whether any—and if any, ‘how 
many—of my friends and acquaintances had seen the announcement, 
and, if so, what they said about it, and whether they would laugh at me. 
I began to hate the sight of the advertisement—it was odious—and I 
frantically set to calculating the probable cost of cancelling that edition 
of the Zimes. But it was too late! It had gone forth to a world, in the 
dark upon the subject before, that Felix Pickles, Esq., was ‘a dis- 
tinguished author.” O Felix, infelix! Why, when thou hast attained 
the height of thy ambition, art thou so cast down? Truly, they have set 
meup too high, and I am giddy! Pray, isn’t everybody looking at me 
now } 

But the worst was to come! After the lapse of a week I called upon 
Mr: Sharp (to whom I had remitted sundry amounts on account wand 
to ascertain what the critics said of it. I had seen two or three horribly 
unjust reviews, but had not had the courage to go through them. 

“Well, you see, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Sharp—“ a new name, you 
see, an unknown writer, unconnected with any clique, or not set down 
among any particular lot, is sure to be mauled a little at first.” 

*“‘ Mauled, Mr. Sharp! they have torn me to pieces !’’ 

“Oh dear, no such thing, sir! Nothing uncommon at all; they 
always do, I can assure you. Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer Lytton, Mr. 
Thackeray ——” 

It was some consolation to be in such company. 

“ But, Mr. Sharp, you promised to get favourable reviews—— 

‘And so I have,” he interrupted. 

‘“‘ What, sir,” I cried, my wrath kindling, “do you call this rascally 
tissue of falsehoods in the Pegasus, or this dolterhead’s attempt to be 
witty at my expense in the Oracle, or this ruffian’s trifling with the 
delicate sensibilities of my heroine—do you call these favourable ?” 

‘‘ Admirable, my dear sir; there is not one but what ‘we can turn to 
excellent account. You see, sir, to begin with the Pegasus, the reviewer 
says, ‘ This is, without exception, the very worst novel it was ever our 
painful lot to read; yet such is the depraved taste of the day that we 
think it very likely to go through a second edition.’ Now, sir, if we leave 
out, as they say in parliament, the clause beginning with the word Such, 
we shall have, to head the ‘ Opinions of the Poses! the following : 

“<« We think it very likely to go through a second edition.’—~Pegasus. 

“ Now the Oracle says, more quietly, ‘We are always loth to damp 
the rising hopes of young authors; but really, if we were to assert that 
we consider this the best novel of the season, we should only be uttering 
the very reverse of what we think.’ From this, you see, Mr. Pickles, we 
extract opinion number two: 

“ « We consider this the best novel of the season.’— Oracle. 

“ The next review, in the Weekly Ordeal, begins: ‘ Undoubtedly Mr. 
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Felix Pickles is a very clever writer in his own opinion, but his readers 
will yote him a most unmitigated bore.’ It is not necessary to go beyond 
the word writer: there is quite enough for opinion number three : 

« ¢ Undoubtedly Mr. Felix Pickles is a very clever writer. — Weekly 
Ordeal. 

“¢*Mr. Pickles” says the Palladium, ‘is very different from the 
ordinary run of novel writers. He is superior even to the great masters 
of his art, and soars too high to regard the rules which guide such 
common-place authors as Sir Walter Scott. He is too distinguished, too 
celebrated, for it to be to him any matter of consideration what people 
think of him;’ and so on. Now, lopping off all that betrays a spirit of 
irony, we have the fourth opinion: 

“Mr. Pickles is very different from the ordinary run of novel 
writers. He is superior even to the great masters of his art.’— Palla- 
dium. 

“ Then, again, with the 

“Enough, enough!” I cried. “ You could pour laudanum through a 
sieve, and catch nectar! But tell me, Mr. Sharp, how we stand ?”’ 

Oh, there was no hurry about that. Wait till a few more were sold; 
there must be some more advertisements, and some more 
*‘ No more reviews !” I groaned; “no more opinions of the press!” 

In due course came the account current. As a commercial specula- 
tion, my first novel was certainly a failure, for I had to remit the sum of 
fifty-seven pounds two shillings and sixpence as the balance standing 
against me. 

But then I had—such A sPIRITED PUBLISHER ! 


” 








III. 
WHO KEEPS THE DOCTOR’S CARRIAGE ? 


I KNEW it would come—of course as naturally as effect follows cause 
—it must come! Sickness at the villa! 

Sarah Jane, my first-born, is, Mrs. Pickles assures me, “ very far from 
well, poor thing!” Mrs. Pickles, who is, it must be admitted, not of a 
very cheerful or sanguine temperament, thinks the poor girl is “ sicken- 
ing for something—perhaps typhus fever.” I think of the mortal re- 
mains of the cats under the villa, and shudder. I suggest that it may 
be pie—Sarah Jane herself thinks it is piano and lessons. (She does 
not like her new school, which, by the way, is a Ladies’ College, and its 
mistress a Principal.) But in two or three days the symptoms disap- 
pear, and Sarah Jane is convalescent. Then I begin to decline, the 
place is so confoundedly bleak (‘ bracing and healthy,” Mrs. Pickles 
says), that my asthma is becoming chronic. I hint mildly that I am 
a afraid the place does not seem to suit me, but the idea is not only 
laughed to scorn, but instantly proscribed at once and for ever. 

“You should have thought of that before, Mr. Pickles; you should 
have found that out before you had the carpets made!” 

There was no gainsaying it—I should! In a fit of desperation I had 
almost betrayed the secret of the interesting remains found under the 
villa, but my good genius saved me. I must be mute, and suffer. 

“Why, Mr. Pickles, how flushed you look!” cried Mrs. P., in apparent 
alarm, some days after the conversation just recorded. 
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“Ah, my dear,” replied I, with the meekly triumphant air of a 
martyr, “ nothing to what I feel! Since you suggested the probability 
of my having a fit some months back, I am constantly feeling most un- 
pleasant symptoms in the head, burning of the ears——” 

“That is when people are talking of you,” suggested Mrs, Pickles. 

“ Flushing of the face——”’ 

“ You eat too much and too ravenously.” 

It was clear I had not made the necessary impression yet. 

‘A burning of the brain-———” 

** Lord bless me, Mr. Pickles, why don’t you have advice ?”’ 

“ Advice, my dear? Ah! the advice I want is in the choice of a 
moderately charging undertaker.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Pickles, How can you talk so absurdly? It is the 
doctor you want.” 

“ Thank you, I will see the undertaker without his introduction.” 

(I pushed my advantage remorselessly, for I saw Mrs. Pickles was 
softening. ) 

“ Felix, if you talk so you'll kill me. Now, look at Sarah Jane, poor 
thing! you’re making her cry. How can you be so silly? Now, go 
to-morrow and see Dr. Flashly ; he cured Mr. Potter of a tendency to 
apoplexy, brought on by drinking too much cold water.” 

Next morning it resulted that I was packed up ina cab (which had 
great difficulty in getting to our door, for the air, or something else did 
not agree with Turtledove-road, which had a tendency to go into holes), 
and sent off to Dr. Flashly in a rather flurried and nervous state—for I 
hate going to physicians—with a guinea neatly folded up in paper clasped 
in one hand, and a pocket-handkerchief in the other saturated with 
some volatile essence. Mrs. Pickles would have gone with me, but there 
had been a little difficulty with the servant that morning, so she stood on 
the steps and gave me her parting injunctions. 

‘“‘ You know the way to Balmoral-square, cabman? And you remem- 
ber the number, don’t you, Felix? Now, mind you don’t lose your 
money, or leave your umbrella in the fly. Cheer up, and don’t be 
frightened !” 

I felt that the cabman was grinning, so cried rather hastily “ All 
right !” and away we went. 

Dr. Flashly lived in one of those great squares in which a double- 
knock executed by a practised footman makes itself heard on all four 
sides, and these double-knocks were constantly going from ten o’clock in 
the morning till one o’clock p.m. My charioteer gave two sullen thumps, 
and the door flew open, disclosing a trim servitor, who instantly drew 
from his pocket a handsome gold watch, as if to assure himself, before 
admitting me, that there was yet time for the Oracle to be consulted. 
It being but eleven o’clock yet, it appeared to him possible that the 
Oracle might be able to see al who were waiting, and even extend his 
condescension to me, and I was ushered into a waiting-room crowded 
with the sick and the halt, who had put their best dresses over their 
worst ailments, and come with a gay air to be healed. Poor mockery! 
In a few minutes this man will strip off your fine raiment, and your 
weakness, your corruption, your deformity, will stand per 

Yet more sick and halt arrived in gay equipages, and entered with a 
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crashing knock, a clattering of carriage steps, a rustling of satins, and an 
of scents. Old dandies tortured themselves into uprightness 

as they tottered in to implore of this man—to buy of him ite al their 

fortune, if need be—a few days’ longer sport of false hair and false teeth. 


Shrivelled dowagers, who could no longer putty up the crevices in their 
hment skin, crept in to seek an extension of lease for a useless and 


profitless life. Isat contemplating them in succession ; it was a dreary 
study—I sat in a room full of pestilence. At length, my turn arrived ! 
I was taken by surprise and unprepared, and had ebten what were my 
symptoms, when I found Dr. Flashly vis-a-vis with me, with an impatiently 
interrogative expression on his countenance, which said, as plainly as look 
could say, “ Now, then, sir ; what is it you want ? Be quick, if you please, 
for don’t you see what a number of people are waiting ?”—a look which 
changed as, in my confusion, I dropped my guinea and fumbled for it on the 
floor, into, “‘ Now, pray, my dear sir, don’t be so unreasonable—move on, 
sir, move on, and make way for the crowd.” I blundered out a few sen- 
tences—he wrote with the greatest unconcern: he intimated by a wave 
of his hand that there was not the slightest occasion for farther parley-— 
he knew my case entirely. Then folding up the prescription and pre- 
senting it to me, he remarked, “ You wear your hair too long—get it 
cut: Mr. Lillywater, of Great Nabob-street, knows how I like it cut. 
Which way are you going ?” 

‘‘ To Ladybird-road,” I stammered, for I was in a dreadfully nervous 
state. “ I mean True Lovers—no, Turtledove-road.” 

“ Humph! Do you pass Gallipot-place ? You do? Well, then, get the 
prescription made up at Messrs. Pestle and Mortar’s—I prefer their drugs, 
and they know my writing.” 

“I thought Apothecaries’ Hall,” I was meekly submitting. 

* Of course, sir, you can go where you like,”’ he replied, with a majes- 
tically courteous inclination of the head ; “ but I cannot be responsible for 
any mistakes: I have said I prefer Pestle and Mortar’s. Be particular 
in keeping your feet dry. Scrub’s patent chemically prepared horsehair 
soles are the best: I have mentioned the particular kind on the envelope. 
See Scrub himself, and show it. A bandage will be necessary for the 
local weakness. Go to Strapum and Co.’s, of Tight-street—they will 
know the precise thing that I want.” 

His hand was on the handle of the door—the next minute it had 
absorbed my proffered guinea: and I was outside in the hall, feeling as if 
I had been madly trying to walk upon the ceiling like a fly, and had made 
myself giddy. 

I made my way to Mr. Lillywater’s. He, too, knew all about my com- 

laint—or seemed to do. I had no sooner got over the name of Dr. 
Flashly, than he simmered out, “ Oh, yes, sir, I know; I do all his pa- 
tients. Sit down, sir, if you please. Ah, I see.” And he set to work, 
cutting my hair surgica lly. 

“ You see, sir,” he murmured, as I tendered him a shilling at the close 
of the operation, “ we always receive half-a-crown in these cases: I beg 
your pardon, sir, but it’s always usual.” 

Half-a-crown for cutting my hair—or the remains of it rather! It 
was atrocious, but I hate higgling and bargaining, so I paid him the extra 
charge, and looked very foolish indeed. 
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Still obedient to the doctor’s injunction, I proceeded to Pestle and 
Mortar’s to get my prescription made up. By the powers! a box of six 
pills cost seven and sixpence ! 

On my way home, wondering what rare and subtle ingredients the pills 
could contain, I called on the anatomical machinist whom the doctor 
indicated to try on a bandage, but the respectable tradesman smiled 
almost incredulously—certainly commiseratingly—at my innocence. 

‘Oh, dear me, sir, you must be measured for it—you see, it wants 
adjusting to your figure ; in three or four days we could make you one. 
This is the sort of thing Dr. Flashly prescribes,” he added, showing me 
what appedred to be a plain piece of jean worked over like a country- 
man’s smock-frock ; “ it is his own invention.” 

I only ventured to mutter, “‘ Indeed!” for I didn’t really know what 
to say about this wonderful scientific discovery, but looked at it, never- 
theless, with that vague, resolute, determined interest which you see de- 
picted on the faces of fashionable ladies and city gentlemen examining 
the strata of London clay, or blue lias, at the great Geological Soirée and 
Conversazione. 

‘* And pray what will be the eost ?” I inquired. 

“‘ About seven guineas, sir, not more,” replied the respectable trades- 
man, engagingly. 

I felt my heart spring to my throat; but what could I say? what did 
Z know about the value or nature of these beautiful inventions ?—with what 
nicety they had to be adjusted, and their power balanced or equalised ? 
So I ordered the bandage to be made, wondering in my secret soul what 
Mrs. Pickles would say to all this. 

I had nearly forgotten to get the horsehair soles to keep my feet dry, 
but the name of “ Scrub” over a shop door recalled me from my specu- 
lation on the serious subject which had suggested itself, and I alighted. 

Five shillings! I pledge you my word, my masters, five shillings were 
demanded by Mr. Scrub for a pair of horsehair soles, which I could have 
purchased for fivepence elsewhere ! 

I could stand it no longer: ‘“ Had I got the word ‘ Fool’ stamped 
upon my forehead? or did my appearance indicate that I rolled in wealth?” 
I demanded, fiercely, of Mr. Scrub (for he was not so formidable a man 
as the trussmaker ). 

Mr. Serub deprecated violence, but assured. me, in the mildest tone, 
that it was the lowest price he ever charged, and turned round to bow a 
customer out of the shop. 

He was a queer customer, too, for, as I turned into the street in dis- 
gust, he slapped me on the shoulder, and exclaimed, “‘ Why you fright- 
ened the little man, old boy !”’ 

Despite my annoyance at hearing myself addressed as “ old boy” by a 
perfect stranger, and despite my distrust of street strangers in general, 
I yearned for sympathy and words of comfort, and turned to this rough- 
and-ready stranger for them. 

Did you ever know so ridiculous a demand ?” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Pooh, pooh’! I see you don’t understand it,” replied my new acquaint- 
ance; ‘“ now I’m in the line—that is, I’m walking St. Thomas’s, and I 
know a thing or two about thése fellows. Poor Scrub has to pay, out of 
the five shillings he charges you, perhaps four to your physician.” 
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“ Whatdo you mean ?” I demanded. 

‘‘ Why, that Scrub pays your doctor, perhaps, as much as a hundred 
a year for sending his patients to his shop.” 

‘¢ My gracious!” I exclaimed, “ and is it the same cause that makes 
Strapum’s bandages so dear ?” 

*¢ Who’s your physician ?” 

“ Flashly.” 

** Strapum pays him tive hundred a year.” 

“ And Pestle and Mortar ?” 

“ Allow him a thousand !” 

“ And Lillywater ?” 

“‘ Keeps his head in order for nothing, and pays him a hundred a 

ear.”’ 
or You astound me !—Yes, sir, I will join you ina pint of half-and-half, 
but I never play at skittles.” 

You see, I was on my guard; when he pointed to the pin and ball 
painted on the sign-post, I feared he might be a sharper ; but I found 
afterwards he was a medical student, and that what he had said about 
Dr. Flashly was true. 

“There, it’s no good moping and stewing about the money now,” said 
Mrs. Pickles; ‘ of course, if you're ill you must have advice, but you 
should not get ill—it’s all through over-eating. I’m sure last night you 
did nothing but snore and groan, and mutter some nonsense about dead 


cats, and keeping the physician’s carriage.” 








TO-DAY IN EGYPT. 


Ir is a curious lesson to watch the progress of reform, as instituted 
almost simultaneously in Turkey and Egypt. At the period when 
Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali undertook the difficult task, the Muham- 
madan Empire was almost in a state of dissolution; and, although their 
efforts were not unfruitful at the time, a very great difference exists as to 
the eventual progress of the two countries. While Turkey has remained 
almost stationary, or, at any rate, has made but very slight progress, we 
find Egypt flourishing, and everything tends to the prospect that it will 
eventually become a useful member of the European family. Railways 
and canals have quite changed the face of the country; the present 
viceroy is busily engaged in opening up the resources of Egypt, while the 
eyes of the whole civilised world have been directed to that country by 
the proposed interoceanic canal, which, though derided by our statesmen, 
has met with such universal recognition and encouragement on the Con- 
tinent. While trade and commerce are flourishing in Egypt, a very 
different state of things is apparent in Turkey; the Sultan, so long as he 
can procure money to satisfy his extravagant wants, cares nothing for the 
material welfare of his country, which is being gradually impoverished, 
and must, before long, slip from his effeminate grasp. What a com- 
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parison between Abd-ul-Medjid and Mohammed Said, the present viceroy 
of Egypt, who, in three years, has effected wonders, by sheer honesty of 
urpose and true love of his country. So refreshing is the progress he 
made that we are glad to have an opportunity of making it known to 
our readers from the pages of M. Merruau,* who has spent. some time in 
the country, and, for a Frenchman, writes with a considerable degree of 
impartiality. 

The hatti-sheriff, which in 1841 assured to Mehemet Ali and his de- 
scendants the hereditary government of Egypt, appeared to have satisfied 
that potentate, for when the treaty had once been signed, he troubled 
himself no longer about the institutions he had borrowed from Western 
civilisation. His immediate successor, Abbas Pasha, also devoted but 
little attention to the welfare of Egypt. There was not a spark in him 
of his predecessor’s ambition, mf he evinced no desire to propagate 
. reforms. He was the true type of an Eastern autocrat, and preferred a 
life of retirement at once gloomy and voluptuous. Mohammed Said, his 
successor, was born in 1822, nine years after Abbas, his nephew. He 
had been educated by French professors; and M. Kenig, his present 
secretary, has the merit of having imbued him with a taste for European 
civilisation. - Since his accession to the throne, he has done more than all 
his predecessors for the emancipation of his subjects and the progress of 
his country ; not by transplanting exotic institutions not womeneel by 
the mass.of his people, but by ameliorating their condition. This he has 
effected chiefly by restricting the power of the village sheiks, and he has 
rendered all exaction impossible by having lists carefully drawn up 
of what amount of taxation each fellih has to pay; ne finally, he 
abolished the corvées, and deprived the sheiks of the power of tormenting 
the peasants by the confiscation of their horses and oxen for the service 
of the government. After having thus reformed the administrative 
system in the provinces, Said Pasha reconstituted the central govern- 
ment. The viceroy has nobly restricted his own authority, and has 
established a public control of the revenue, of which the law of the 
country gave him the entire command. He has established a state council, 
which discusses all decrees of general interest before they are presented 
for his signature; the power of this assembly is very real, as it recently 
proved, by negativing a project sent to it by the viceroy himself, relating 
to the concession of a tug privilege on the internal canals. He has also 
instituted a ministry of finance, which allows no malversation or plunder. 
As at present constituted, the general administration of Egypt consists of 
a ministry of the home department, of finance, and of war, to which 
is added a council of state, which examines into all judicial matters and 
elaborates the general regulations of the administration. 

The most important reform introduced by Said is indubitably the 
organisation of the army, as it destroyed all the traditions of Mehemet 
Ali’s system. The effective strength of the army in Mehemet’s time was 
one hundred and sixty thousand men: an exorbitant number, as the 
population scarcely exceeded three millions. In order to raise this num- 
ber, levies en masse were had recourse to. The system was a fearful one 
in every respect, and the most horrible excesses were committed before 
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the requisite number of recruits could be obtained. In fact, it bore great 
affinity with the Russian system, and we cannot use stronger language in 
describing it. Abbas Pasha surrounded himself with Albanian merce- 
naries, whom he armed with revolvers, and who behaved like a praetorian 
guard. Athis death, these ruffians amounted to six thousand, and there is 
no doubt he intended to augment them gradually and substitute them for 
the native army. Said had scarcely mounted the throne ere the Eastern 
war broke out, and he had not only to supply his contingent to the 
Sultan, but also organise a reserve to ensure tranquillity at home. The 
Pasha, in the first place, reformed the commissariat and the hospitals ; 
and then decided that the period of service should be shortened, but the 
whole youthful generation must serve indiscriminately. His idea was to 
form of the army a magnificent school, where, under the empire of order 
and discipline, the Egyptians should acquire in turn those general ideas 
of men and things which facilitate the diffusion of civilisation, and which 
they would never have obtained while staying at home. The great ob- 
stacle was the repugnance of the fellahs for military service. ‘The Pasha, 
therefore, strove to render the condition of the soldier much better than 
that of the peasant. Since the peace, the service is light, and discipline 
not at all oppressive, while the men are only called upon to serve for a 
year. By keeping the young soldiers so short a time under arms, and 
restoring them so promptly to their families, the viceroy is striving to 
remove the notion that a man once enrolled in the army is lost for ever 
to his friends. The promulgation of this edict caused a terrible commotion 
among the women, who besieged Said in his palace, and rent the air with 
their complaints; but he took it all with perfect calmness. They were 
only women, he said, and if no opposition were offered them, they would 
soon grow tired. He was, however, compelled to execute two sheiks 
who openly disobeyed his orders, and since that warning matters have 
gone on smoothly. At the same time, he has been anxious to reduce 
the army to the proper limits. By the hatti-sheriff of 1841, its strength 
was fixed at eighteen thousand men, but, in return for the eminent ser- 
vices of the Egyptian army on the Danube, the Sultan, in 1856, granted 
permission for the army to be maintained at a strength of thirty thou- 
sand men. But the viceroy, far from profiting by this permission, has 
reduced his army to twelve thousand men, which would be insufficient 
for the defence of the country were it not for the establishment of the 
entrenched camp of Saidiéh between the Nile and the railway, and within 
reach of the telegraph. This army is kept in a proper state of efficiency 
by the annual conscription, selected from youths who have just reached 
their tenth year. The most active of these are enrolled in the Rifle regi- 
ment which Said has raised in imitation of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. 
— are generally regarded as the best troops through the whole of the 
t. 

Another subject which required immediate attention was the taxation 
of the country. Under Mehemet Ali the contribution was paid in kind, 
and great frauds were committed on the fellahs, while the villages fell 
into arrears. The amount of their debt to the state increased annually, 
for all the sturdy arms were dragged off to the army, and it was impos- 
sible to raise the _— But this made no difference to the government; 
the tax was established not individually, but for each village; the in- 
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habitants were responsible for each other, and when one of them ‘could 
not pay, his neighbours had to make up the deficiency. Thus, no one 
knew beforehand what amount he might owe by the end of the year, 
The unhappy fellihs had their cattle seized and sold, and even themselves 
dragged to prison. Many of them fled, and found a refuge in Syria, 
before that country was conquered by Mehemet Ali; and one of the prin- 
cipal reasons of the rupture was, that when the Pasha of Egypt demanded 
the extradition of his subjects, and did not receive a favourable answer, 
he said he would come and fetch them himself. When Mohammed Said 
mounted the throne, his first step was to write off all the arrears. But 
this was not all; as he desired to improve the condition of his people 
and encourage agriculture, he gave up his monopoly, and, consequently, 
all contributions in kind, each peasant being allowed, in future, to sell 
his produce as he pleased. He then decreed the payment of all taxation 
in money. This was a fundamental change, for the possession of money 
is the commencement of emancipation. Still there was a slight difficulty 
in effecting the transition. Money was very scarce among the peasants, 
and with the best will in the world they could not carry out the viceroy’s 
wishes. ‘This Said had foreseen, and he therefore granted a term, during 
which the crops could be sold. Since then the taxation is raised without 
the slightest difficulty. The government has not lost anything by this 
act of generosity, for it is now certain of a regular revenue, much larger 
than during the old period of fraud and corruption. Besides, large 
parcels of land are now being cultivated again, and the population no 
longer need seek in emigration a refuge from the exactions which were 
inevitable during the reign of Mehemet Ali. The collection of the taxes 
has been arranged much after the French system, by means of receivers. 
Being paid monthly, there is no chance of any heavy arrears ; and any 
peasant who by illness falls back for a year is allowed to sell his land, 
which meets with ready purchasers. In addition to this, the Pasha has 
abolished all internal customs dues, which formed a very large item of 
Mehemet Ali’s revenues—the custom-house of Derasnay producing 
annually two hundred and fifty purses, raised on negro slaves brought 
from the interior. But as Said Pasha, on mounting the throne, gave 
liberty to all his subjects, this tax fell away of itself, and it was soon fol- 
lowed by the gate dues, which were an intolerable obstacle to progress. 
Under the old régime these dues had been farmed out, and an ad valorem 
duty of twelve per cent. was levied on all merchandise. 

Having thus done away with the monopoly which Mehemet Ali had 
so carefully established, the necessary consequence was, that Said Pasha 
must introduce a system of free trade. He therefore removed all the 
barriers which might check the development of trade, the following being 


the principal regulations he laid down : 


Liberty of cultivating all produce that each proprietor or peasant thinks will 
give him the greatest amount of profit. Liberty to sell the crop to any pur- 
chaser, to fix its price, and receive its value in currency. Liberty to transport 
produce by all means and by any routes. Abolition of all internal dues which 
impeded the circulation of merchandise. This system, sincerely adopted and 
maintained with the necessary firmness, has already produced remarkable results. 
In 1841, the commercial movement of the port of Alexandria, imports and ex- 
ports, was 81,173,050 fr. In 1856, it amounted to 183,901,913 fr. But these 
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results, though so satisfactory in themselves, are as athing to what may be ex- 
pected from a ‘country so fertile as Egypt, if this liberty of trade is allowed to 
continue. 


The uence of this great increase of trade is, that the first per- 
sonages in Egypt devote themselves to agriculture, among whom may 
be especially mentioned Achmet Pasha, presumptive heir to the throne. 
At the present time the larger number of the boats laden with corn or 
cotton passing along the Mahmoudieh Canal to Alexandria are freighted 
and manned by persons who have bought the produce themselves in the 
interior of Egypt, and sell it to the European merchants at a considerable 
profit. ‘These purchases are always made for ready money, and-are 
necessarily highly profitable to the inhabitants. Our author was told at 
Alexandria, by one of the first merchants, that he had just paid 4007. in 
gold to one of those native women who walk barefooted and are dressed 
in a wretched blue cotton blouse. 

Equally comprehensive reforms have been introduced by Said Pasha, as 
regards public instruction. For a while Mehemet Ali devoted his atten- 
tion to education, but he commenced on too large a scale, and tried to 
force European ideas on a nation not yet ripe for so radical a change. 
After the disappointment of 1840, he fell into a great rage with Europe. 
The cannon fired against his troops appeared to him impolitic and irra- 
tional. They breached the editice of civilisation he had constructed 
with materials borrowed from the West. According to his views, the 
four powers leagued against Egypt were attacking themselves and the 
increasing influence of their ideas in the East. After the conclusion of 
the peace, he suffered his educational establishments to fall into decay, 
the Medical School being among the number. Said Pasha, however, 
selected this as the first school to be restored. On the 10th of September, 
1856, this useful establishment was reopened. The pupils are supported 
at the government expense, and receive regular pay. The Pasha is now 
engaged upon a system of primary education, which he hopes ere long to 
introduce te the whole of the country, but the ill-success of his 
father’s attempts necessarily taught him caution. He is of opinion, too, 
that material prosperity should precede education. For the higher classes 
he has, however, reorganised the Egyptian mission, orginally founded by 
nay Ali in 1826, by which forty young men received their education 
in Paris. 

It was in 1837, when the railway to Liverpool had first been finished, 
that the British government made overtures to Mehemet Ali for the 
construction of a line from Cairo to Suez. Mehemet Ali gladly con- 
sented, but he did not anticipate the resistance he would meet with from 
European diplomacy. France, in particular, could not endure a project 
which might throw Egypt into the hands of England; but her fears were 
unfounded. The Pasha himself proposed to make the railway and work 
it, and there could be no fear of its falling under the management of the 
English government. On the contrary, Mehemet Ali was so jealous of 
his prerogative, that he took the first opportunity of dismissing the 
British agents on the transit line, and took its management into his own 
hands. However, on due reflection, he did not see what benefit he should 
derive from the railway, which was only useful for communication with 
India, so he gave up all idea of making it. His successor, Abbas Pasha, 
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was afraid of the English, and, consequently, disliked them. There was 
no prospect of his making a railway, although England modified her views 
by proposing a line from Alexandria to Cairo, which would greatly benefit 
the country through which it ran. After the revolution of 1848, Eng- 
Jand gained a great influence in the councils of the Porte, and employed it 
to press upon Abbas Pasha for the formation of the railway. The Pasha 
of Egypt soon received a letter from the Sultan, allowing him to make 
the railway. This, however, did not suit the views of Abbas ; so he sent 
off an envoy to Paris, hoping thus to create fresh delays. But times and 
politics had changed. ‘The French government had no objection to the 
railway, and the agent received the most favourable reply from the mi- 
nistry of foreign affairs. There was no help for it; Abbas Pasha was 
obliged to give in with a good grace. By 1854 the works of the rail- 
way were greatly advanced, when Abbas Pasha died. The first thing 
his successor did was to summon an old friend, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
with whom he conferred on his plans. Two great projects were decided 
on during the interviews between the prince and the former French 
consul: the one was the continuation of the railway from Cairo to Suez ; 
the other the formation of the Isthmus of Suez Canal. According to our 
author, the railway had no more persevering and honest advocate than 
M. de Lesseps, whom the English have since rewarded by such extreme 
opposition. Still, the viceroy deferred the commencement of the new 
line until the older portion was completed, which was opened for public 
traffic on January 1, 1856. The railway was soon made use of by the 
natives ; and it is a curious fact that the greater portion of the receipts 
is derived from the fellahs. At first it was supposed that the only trans- 
port would consist of English passengers and merchandise, but, on the 
contrary, the peasants, who pay 10 fr. for the third class, produce the 
greatest amount of profit. In fact, the railway, which Mehemet Ali 
supposed would be a burden to the state, constitutes one of the resources 
of the treasury. The first year it produced 30,000 purses, or 150,000/, ; 
in the second year the receipts increased to 40,000 purses, or 200,000/. 
In May, 1855, the viceroy decided on the prolongation of the railway 
to Suez. He ordered the principal engineer, M. Mouchelet, to spare 
private property as far as possible, and under no pretext to put down 
houses. The total length of this railway will be about one hundred and 
thirty-six kilometres. At the outset the works progressed slowly, and 
were, for a time, suspended by the cleansing of the Mahmoudieh Canal. 
The first rail was not laid till January, 1856. In September of the 
same year the road had only been made for a distance of thirteen kilo- 
metres, and the rails laid on nine and a half. At this period the viceroy, 
who was meditating a journey in the Soudan, took the most vigorous 
measures to hasten the construction of the railway, and have it completed 
in a year. M. Mouchelet asked for a regular and permanent bod 
of four thousand workmen, and Said Pasha determined on trebling the 
number. The provincial governors received orders to collect their con- 
tingents and bring them on to the ground in person. These orders were 
obeyed. Not only was the required number of men collected, but all 
their wants were satisfied, and even fresh bread served out to them, 
brought up each morning by the locomotive. Once assembled in suffi- 
cient numbers, the workmen began their task with unexampled energy, 
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The road-makers were followed close up by the layers of the metals, 
so that one hundred and thirty-three pairs of rails were laid often and 
often during ten hours. Thus, at the end of the first quarter of 1857, 
the rails were laid down for a distance of more than thirty kilometres. 
The same energy was displayed during the remainder of the works; and 
it will be remembered what essential service the line rendered us last year 
during the passage of our troops to India. By the opening of the line 
Suez will acquire an unexampled degree of prosperity. It is already a 
flourishing port, for in 1856 the commercial movement attained the very 
decent total of 2,500,000/., without counting the money Europe sends by 
that route to the East, and which amounted to more than eighteen 
millions. The increase must have been enormous in 1857, for during the 
first six months the transport of merchandise vid Suez equalled that of 
the whole preceding year. 

But a railway is not sufficient for the growing commerce of Egypt; 
and the proper maintenance of the canals is, for her, a vital question. We 
have already alluded to the cleansing of the Mahmoudieh Canal, carried 
on simultaneously with the railway, and we propose giving the history of 
this canal, as forming a strange contrast between past and present. Me- 
hemet Ali commenced it in 1819, and several years were devoted to its 
formation. Three hundred thousand fellahs were employed on the works. 
Unfortunately no care was paid to their comfort, or even their subsistence. 
During the first ten months more than twelve thousand perished, whose 
bones now lie beneath the towing-path. The only thing that surprises 
us is that the mortality was not greater, so utter was the contempt shown 
for human life. The peasants were compelled to work from daybreak to 
nightfall, and any negligence was immediately punished by severe flogging. 
At length the canal was finished. It had cost about 300,000/., without 
eounting the sacrifice of life; but a great idea had been realised —a new 
element of prosperity had been acquired for Egypt. During the next 
twenty years, however, the canal became gradually silted up by the mud 
deposits of the Nile, and at length the nuisance became so serious that 
the boats could not pass at all times. It was most necessary that the 
canal should be cleared, but the remembrance of the loss entailed in the 
construction of the canal pressed heavily on all. It was not till Mahom- 
med Said ascended the throne that any energetic steps were taken in this 
direction ; but he had the elements of success in the confidence of his 
people, and his firm resolution to merit it. The business was entrusted 
to M. Mongel, who estimated that sixty-seven thousand men could 
cleanse the canal in a month. , These were called in from the provinces ; 
but the landowners, conscious of the necessity of completing the work as 
soon as possible, sent one hundred and fifteen thousand. The contingents 
had their regular places assigned them along the twenty leagues of the 
canal. Tools were distributed to them, in the proportion of one pick to 
five men. One used the tool, another filled the baskets, while the other 
three carried the mud to the spot where the viceroy had decided on 
making a road. Each morning the workmen received a ratign of fresh 
biscuit, while markets were established along the line where they could 
supply their other wants. Thanks to the precautions of the authorities, 
the canal was cleansed in twenty-two days, with only a ratio of five sick 
men per thousand. In addition, a fine road, ten yards in width, was 
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formed during the same period, of mud drawn from the canal. This ex- 
periment serves to prove that large bodies of men may be safely employed 
on public works in Egypt without fear of any pestilence, and thus one of 
the objections of the opponents of the Suez Canal falls away. 

The Isthmus of Suez Canal has already been so ably and fully dis- 
cussed in the pages of this magazine that we need not here dwell on the 
arguments our author puts forward in its support. For our own part we 
cannot see how England can justly oppose it without incurring the charge 
of interference brought against France in the railroad question, nor, we 
conceive, has any government a right to interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration of Egypt. The constant intrigues that have gone on both in 
this country and in Turkey to obtain a predominant influence in the 
council have had a most deleterious effect on the progress of both coun- 
tries. As regards any danger to English supremacy in India, it is simply 
absurd ; with Malta at one end of the canal, and Aden at the other, we 
can hold our own against any power that dares to assail our supremacy 
in the Indian waters. 

Nor would we here stop to enter into details about the reforms the 
viceroy has instituted in the Soudan; for, with a barbarous nation, pro- 
gress can be only a work of time. It is enough to state here that his 
enlightened policy has not left a single point neglected which can lead 
to the welfare of his population. One of the greatest proofs of his sin- 
cerity will be found in the fact that he has chosen a Christian, and a 
man of honourable character, in Arakel Bey, to govern the country. 
It will be seen, we trust, from our hurried sketch, that the great work of 
Mehemet Ali is now being continued in Egypt under the direction of a 
prince who is more fully imbued with the spirit of his age. No com- 
parison can be instituted between the present condition of Egypt and 
what it was under Mehemet Ali. He had only the time to draw a 
sketch of his proposed reforms; he laid the foundation-stone, as it were, 
but war prevented him from raising a solid and durable edifice. It was left 
for his son to carry on this peaceful task, profiting by all the experience 
acquired, and guarding against any relapse into the faults of the outset. 
Will the reform now commenced in the north and south of the Ottoman 
Empire meet with complete success? In many respects the question 
still remains doubtful ; but so much is certain, that Egypt is in a better 
condition to carry out this great enterprise than the rest of the Sultan’s 
possessions. The population, composed of more than three million 
beings, is homogeneous and docile, and possesses a government whose 
moral influence preponderates on all sides. If this government but con- 
tinue in the path of progress it has followed for the last three years, the 
success of the reform in Egypt appears ensured. 
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CIVILISATION IN RUSSIA.* 


Waat is civilisation ? Excellence in the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, and the directing of these to the welfare of the community at large. 
Such will be the answer that will spring spontaneously to the minds of 
many. But such a definition is unfortunately wanting just in that point 
which prevents its universal acceptation. Every nation looks upon per- 
fection and excellence in the moral and intellectual faculties in its own 
peculiar light. For example, all Europe is agreed that without Chris- 
tianity there can be no real civilisation; yet im the East we might find 
many an old social body putting in a claim for civilisation as viewed from 
a Brahminical, a Confucian, or a Muhammadan point of view. Grant, 
again, any of these generalisations, and in practice you will find them 
subdivided into further and lesser differences, as Brahmins and Buddhists, 
Sunnis and Shiahs, Greeks and Latins, Jesuits and Jansenists, and 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, all holding their own tenets to be the 
most civilised, and all lustily contemning one another. 

M. de Gerebtzoff, the author of the somewhat ponderous tomes on 
Russian civilisation now before us, holds, for another example, the ortho- 
dox Greek Church to be the grand basis of future civilisation. ‘Thus 
it is, and hence it also is, that universal civilisation is rendered impossible 
in our times from the circumstance that no two people are agreed as to 
wherein consists excellence in intellect and morality. Were the prin- 
ciples of the “ Constitution of Man” more generally admitted, some little 
progress might one day be made in the right direction, but such an 
agreement among human beings so diversely constituted as they are, 
bodily and mentally, is not to be expected—at least as yet. 

If we were further to follow M. Nicolas de Gerebtzoft in his laborious 
analysis of the civilisation of different nations as introductory to the full 
comprehension of that of Russia, we should find that, according to this 
orthodox writer, England fails in the absence of education among the 
industrious classes, and still more so in the absence of a truly Christian 
and evangelical piety, which is replaced by a mere Biblical piety, and 
hence arises that egotistic patriotism which makes everything that is 
foreign to be detested. There is much truth, perhaps, in the verdict. 

In France there is more general information, but there is less Christian 
morality The whole people are, in consequence, given up to personal 
interests; men do not agree with one another, and factions hate one 
another because every concession made to public good is incompatible 
with the personal cupidity of each person. If M. de Gerebtzoff’s view 
of the matter is correct, the French are among the least civilised people 
in Europe, for there is no nation that will not make some sacrifice for 
public good. But there is a redeeming point. The sentiment that re- 
mains to the French is a general aspiration for the glory of the country, 
and for that they will unite their opinions and even sacrifice a portion of 
their individual interests. Unfortunately, the gratification of this pecu- 
liarly French aspiration is mostly made at the expense of some less power- 
ful neighbour, so that the sentiment in question, changing as it does the 
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arts of peace to those of war, cannot be said to come under the category 
of a progressive civilisation. 

Knowledge is still more general in Germany than in England or 
France. This, M. de Gerebtzoff says, is still more particularly the case 
in the Protestant countries. The moral element of civilisation is also 
more developed than in any other country. In Protestant Germany 
public morality is based on a code of philosophical morality, accepted 
through the convictions of society generally, and corroborated by the 
principles of evangelical morality, whilst in Roman Catholic Germany 
papeint morality rests almost solely on the principles of the Christian 
religion. 

Russia, on the other hand, having had from its very origin an exist- 
ence isolated from that of Europe, not having taken any part in the 
social revolutions which have marked the history of nations in this part 
of the globe, or in the different phases of development of their civilisa- 
tion, can only be judged of from an historical poiut of view—that is to 
say, by considering not only the succession of. political events, but the 
march of education, of legislation, of administration, of literature, of the 
development of the arts, industry, and commerce—in one word, of all 
those features of social progress and organisation which tend to the 
civilising of nations. é' 

The result of such a comprehensive study is very striking. ‘‘ The 
history of the rapid and prodigious development of all the branches of 
human activity in Russia resembles something of a fairy nature, some- 
thing supernatural, and which can be only accepted with hesitation. 
Yet is everything historical, everything true.” ‘ Russia, at the beginning 
of the present century, was only a country making timid essays at models 
that had been forced upon her, and which she was compelled to imitate. 
The people, separated from the civilising portion of the social body, 
was left in a state of complete stagnation. It was just at such a crisis 
that there appeared a pilot, who relying on the one side on the prestige 
of his autocratic power, and on the other on the prevalent ideas of or- 
thodoxy and of nationality, gave a first movement to the vagabond por- 
tion of society in an industrial direction. This impulse sufficed to bring 
about all the marvels of progress that have taken place in all branches 
of activity.” ‘ Knowledge and intelligence again have made, during 
the last reign, a gigantic step in advance; but anxiety for the public 
welfare, love of one’s neighbour, the large sentiment of Christian fra- 
ternity, which ought always to be the fruits of a secular education of the 
people, could not, by their very nature, make the same progress in the 
diseased portion of society. The intimate contact with the impious 
ideas of the West will for a long time yet oppose itself to a perfect har- 
mony and agreement among all the parts of the Russian nation.” To 
have attributed the as yet imperfect state of civilisation of Russia to the 
causes which are patent to all—its youth, its vastness, the little intelli- 
gence of its people, and their social condition—would have been one thing, 
but to attribute the want of coherence in its parts to the impiety of the 
West, appears at first sight to be little better than absurd. 

M. de Gerebtzoff’s argument, however, expressed in as few words as 
we can condense it into, is as follows: The whole history of the country 
shows that the march of sucial development, even to reform, was based 
upon two civilising elements: @ general piety, which imparted a patri- 














archal character to government, and propagated the sentiment of fra- 
ternity and love among all classes of the people, and the communale con- 
stitution of society, which offered to each a participation in common 
affairs, and by that means favoured the intellectual development of the 
nation. The commune, as here understood, means a corporation as in 
our parishes; in France, Monsieur le Maire and his adjoits constitute 
the commune, and they are under the thumb of the sous-préfet and 


It was clear, then, according to our Russian authority, that with such 
elements to rest upon, knowledge had every intellectual and moral 
facility to propagate itself in this society ready to receive it ; but, un- 
fortunately, the imitation of the West has always been fatal to Russian 
development. We should have preferred saying, that with such elements 
to rest upon, knowledge had every facility for its intellectual and moral, 
as well as its every-day, practical development ; but, laying that aside, 
Novgorod is quoted as a great example of a republic which was indebted 
for its first development to its geographical remoteness from the Huns 
and other Western nations. Yet were they not isolated; they traded 
with Denmark and the nations of the North on the one hand, and more 
— with Byzantium, Syria, Egypt, Persia, and India, on the 
other. Well, what was its fate? Commercial above all things, the 
Novgorodians, preferring to make money than to fight, and hearing of 
the warlike character of the Normans, they called Rurick and his feudal 
chiefs and turbulent bands to the defence of the republic. The haughty 
Normans soon usurped all power, and after six centuries of incessant 
struggles, Novgorod finished by losing its liberty, and becoming a simple 
Muscovite province. 

Oléque, a contemporary of Rurick, appears to have transplanted 
feudalism into Kieff, and to have introduced it into the reigning family, 
for Sviatoslaw, the then ruler, divided his states among his children, 
whilst Vladimir definitely organised the system of apanages, or feudal 
superiorities, for the maintenance of younger sons. Whilst the inti- 
macy of the Russian princes with Constantinople gave them the example 
of a single sovereign power, family traditions and relations with Western 
Europe drove them into the feudal system. ‘‘ This was the second fatal 
present made by the spirit of Western Europe to Russia.” 

At the same time, however, “the importation of Christianity from 
Constantinople into Russia, the affluence of the Greek clergy into the 
new country just brought over to the true religion of Christ, and the 
active commerce between the empire of the East and Russia, always 
tended to separate Russia more and more completely from the rest of 
Europe; and hence, notwithstanding the alliances of the Jaroslaw family, 
the political relations with the West remained insignificant.” It was in 
consequence of this distinction also that Russia took no part in the 
crusades instigated by the Roman clergy, already in very bad odour with 
the Greek clergy ; and from that time the difference in direction of the 
two movements, according to M. de Gerebtzoff, manifested itself clearly. 
‘‘ Europe developed knowledge and laboured in material progress, at the 
same time that it tolerated a gradual corruption of manners; whilst 
Russia, all the time that it preserved purity of manners and of faith, did 
not remain behindhand in the movement of civilisation, whose future de- 
velopment it placed on a religious basis.” 
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The proofs afforded of this are the instructions given by the 
litan Michel to the schoolmasters of the time of Vladimir I., the numerous 
scholastic institutions of Jaroslaw, the remarkable erudition of several 

of whom history has preserved the memory, such as Prince 
ies Vladimir himself, to judge by his will, Princes Michel and 
Constantine of Vladimir, Prince Roman of Smolensk, and many others; 
the erudition of laymen, which can be judged of by the “ Epistle of 
Daniel the Prisoner;” and lastly, by the powerful and beneficent influence 
of the mo of Kieff and of the holy fathers. 

Notwithstanding the importation of feudalism into Russia, that influ- 
ence was more counterbalanced in that country than in the West. The 
republican forms of government of Novgorod diffused themselves more or 
less over the whole country. The first founders of social order in Russia— 
Vladimir I. and Jaroslaw—studied in that republic. They introduced into 
their laws the convictions of their youth, and the laws of Jaroslaw having 
served as a basis to all subsequent legislation, even to the code of the 
Czar Alexis, it resulted ‘ that all classes of society had always a reason- 
able participation in the acts of government.” Opinion unfortunately 
differs very largely as to what may be considered as a reasonable “ parti- 
cipation in the acts of government.” The participation was more real, 
however, in older times in Russia than it is at present, and it is certain 
that it was to these early favourable conditions in which Russia was 
placed that she was enabled to struggle through the disasters to which 
she was subjected by the intestine quarrels of the apanaged princes. 

The Mongolian invasion had at the onset simply the rich countries of 
the West in view, and the first Tartar army that appeared in Russia in 
1224 proposed to the Russians to participate in the plunder. If, aecord- 
ing to M. de Gerebtzoff, Russia had accepted the alliance, she would 
have been the better able to cast off the feudal chains, but she was too 
pious to associate herself with Tartar banditti, and she became the de- 
fender of menaced Europe. “ Europe was saved, but Russia, twelve 
years afterwards, was crushed beneath the weight of her formidable 
enemies.” The only bond of union that remained to the Russians after 
the Mongolian domination was the unity of the Church. Hence it was 
that, notwithstanding the intrigues of Russian princes against one an- 
other, and with the Tartar Khans, and the advantages to be gained from 
a Mussulman power by abandoning Christianity for Islamism, during 
two hundred and forty-four years of oppression, persecution, tortures, 
and massacres, there were only martyrs—not one renegade. The idea 
was so opposed to the dominant religious spirit that it came to no one, 
and there can thus be no doubt that, as religion had given birth to 
nationalities in the East, it also preserved nationality in the intermediate 
regions between the East and the West. 

To use the language of our author, which in this case peculiarly adapts 
itself to the assumed state of things, “the autocratic monarchy of the 
czars rose upon the dominant influence of the orthodoxy of the East.”’ 
The same fact might perhaps, however, be more philosophically ex- 
pressed by saying that religious unity laid the basis of a nationality on 
which rose up the absolutism of princes. Originally, the government of 
the state was a kind of patriarchal theocraey—the czars were of necessity 
leaders in piety and morality. Jean IV. was the first to infringe this 
patriarchal character of the czars, but even he sought permission or 
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excuse of the patriarchs and councils of the Church for his errors and 
crimes. : 

How difficult it is to write history—even the history of civilisation 
—without a bias! Such is M. de Gerebtzoff’s enthusiasm in the cause 
of the Greek Church, that he assumes all evil as emanating from the 
Roman : 

“The Roman Catholic education that the impostor Dmitri had re- 
ceived was the cause of his downfal: from the very first he permitted 
himself a licence of manners which was incompatible with public morality, 
he disenfranchised himself from the orthodox rites, and thus lost the 
esteem and affection of his subjects. The people could not believe that 
a real descendant of an Pa ezar would commit himself in such a 
manner ; public faith in his legitimacy was shaken, and this general doubt, 
soon changed into conviction, was the cause of Dmitrii’s miserable end.” 

The Czars Michel and Alexis Romanoff were distinguished for a sincere 
and fervent piety, which did not prevent their devoting themselves with 
ardour to the organisation of the social body and the development of 
the welfare of the nation. There existed a perfect harmony between the 
moral tendencies of these sovereigns and of the people, and this harmony 
constituted their force. It gave origin to that unbounded confidence and 
devotion in this “elected” dynasty of sovereigns which enabled Peter 
the Great to carry out his reforms without opposition on the part of the 
people. The very title of Czar had at that time something religious in 
it, as Khalif and Sultan have among Mussulmans. In the Slavo-Russian 
ritual the Prophets are spoken of as the Czar David and the Czar Solo- 
mon, and the Creator himself is written of as the Czar of Heaven! This 
czarism, as our author has it, or ezar-worship, as Carlyle would express 
it, had one good effect—it prevented the clergy from iter advantage of 
otherwise well-disposed spirits to assume temporal power as they did in 
the West. The only attempt ever made of the kind was by the Patriarch 
Nikone, who, impelled by the Jesuits, aimed at pontifical supremacy, but 
the project failed, and the Church was left by the czars in that pious and 
humble attitude which seems most consonant with its duties. A reform 
was also effected by Simeon de Polotsk, who introduced the sermon 
into the Church offices. This innovation met with great opposition from 
the ultra-orthodox, for they argued that if you allow commentaries on a 
text, you may next proceed to refutations, and from refutations there is 
but one step to Protestantism. Protestantism is thus admitted in all 
countries to be the rights of human reason and conscience as opposed to 
a blind faith and unreasoning obedience. The practice of delivering 
sermons, however, crept into the Russian Church notwithstanding the 
opposition, and was ultimately generally admitted. 

The distinctive characters of the reform inaugurated by Peter the 
Great were atendency to a servile imitation of foreign models, an abrupt 
reconstruction of a progressive social system on a ee little familiar to 
the nation, and consequently the supplanting of the internal and national 
civilisation by an external and foreign impulse. Peter was by no means 
a fanatic—on the contrary, he was almost inclined to consider much piety 
as interfering with the progress of knowledge and the well-being of 
individuals. This, we are told, was derived from his corruption in Pro- 
testant countries. Peter felt, however, that with all the prestige of 
czarism he had not power to move the whole mass of the population : he 
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was obliged to content himself with influencing the upper classes, He 
accordingly introduced European manners in these classes, fashioned them 
off, according to M. de Gerebtzoff, after the style of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, and whilst he imparted to them a kind of superficial civilisa- 
tion, he at the same time profoundly demoralised them. This, however, 
would be a very imperfect view of what was accomplished by Peter the 
Great. He founded numerous lay schools, which have ever since been 
on the increase, and, above all, he founded that great nursery of industry 
which has become the basis of the'political power of Russia. | 

A century has elapsed since that epoch, and during all that time the 
superior classes have separated themselves more and more from the reli- 
gion of the country, only to adopt the utopias of the German idealists, or 
the false philosophy of the French encyclopedists. National institutions 
and the very sentiment of nationality have been ridiculed and denounced 
as incompatible with progress. 

What is worse, the evil has spread among classes who had not those 
principles of chivalrous honour which survived the wreck of their morality 
among the nobility. The tendency to incredulity in matters of religion, 
the indulgence of brutal passions, debauchery, the “intrigues du tchime,” 
and personal cupidity and venality, predominated on all sides. The 
mystical tendencies of the Emperor Alexander during the last years of 
his reign also aroused a spirit of illuminism which, for a time, had its 
adepts ; but the influence was not lasting. 

It was at such a crisis that a man appeared at the head of the social 
system who had the courage to vindicate Russian nationality. And so 
great was the impulse communicated to the masses by the mere an- 
nouncement of the fact, that the Emperor Nicholas was terrified at what 
he had done. He endeavoured to stay the impulse, but it was already 
beyond his control : the movement imparted at once assumed a power 
characteristic of the age we livein. All the elements of social activity— 
jegislation, administration, literature, science, arts, commerce, and indus- 
try—surged to the surface ; but moral excellence, more slow to move, ddi 
not progress at the same rate. 

Nevertheless, the credit is given to the Emperor Nicholas for having 
inaugurated a new moral era for his people, and that in the national and 
orthodox sense. Piety, we are told, is no longer generally ridiculed. The 
Chamberlain Mouravieff is at the head of the new party; moral and 
religious truths, as opposed to philosophical crudities, are openly discussed 
in his salons, and many who go to scoff come away converted. This 
modern party, if we gather correctly, takes, as a basis of its predications, 
that no civilisation can be beneficial or efficacious unless it is guided in 
its moral part by the spirit of Christianity—a generalisation which all 
European nations, save the Turks, would be willing to admit; but the 
old Russian party—and they have a predominating influence—hold that 
the said true spirit of Christianity is the orthodox Greek. 

The most zealous adepts in this party, called the Slavenophiles, not 
content, however, with restraining themselves within the limits ordered 
by the orthodox Church, admit the inspiration of a wider evangelical love, 
and loudly and energetically advocate the emancipation of the serfs, This 
is not a mere phrase in their mouths, as is the case with some of those 
literary propagandists who do not possess an inch of ground, and who 
preach emancipation without having to sacrifice a groat. The Slaveno- 
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philes are for the most part wealthy landholders, who advocate a measure 
which, being carried, would involve the loss of the greater portion of their 
fortunes. 

In Russia the merchant class is not so far removed from the orthodox 
faith as the superior classes are, for the moral effects of reform did not 
make themselves felt among them till the epoch of reaction had also set 
in, so that the mischief did not penetrate so deeply. Still less did the 
reforms of Peter the Great reach the people, whose interests it severed 
from that of the rest of the nation, and whose development thus remained 
in a state of stagnation during five quarters of an age. It is to fill up 
that abyss, it is to bring about a fusion of all classes, that the old Russian 

toils. 

“Paith has remained whole and pure in the heart of the nation. The 
man of the people respects his religion, and obeys its precepts vigorously ; 
he is charitable in the name of Christ, he fears sin, he believes that the 
Lord has said, ‘Shall not he render to every man according to his works ?’ 
as also, ‘In my father’s house there are many mansions; and although 
he pictures to himself different kinds of punishment after his own notions 
of the matter, it is not the less true that he dreads sin, and that he is re- 
strained in his passions by that dread. The man of the people submits 
himself to the terrestrial power as proceeding from divine power, accord- 
ing to the words of the Gospel, which say that there is no power but what 
comes from God: he also respects the bonds of parentage, and he holds 
marriage in more reverence re any other nation on the earth.” 

Such are the moral phases which Russia has passed through from its 
origin to our own times. According to this view of the matter, the 
manifestations of Russian civilisation are pre-eminently religious. Even 
in the historical, political, and philosophical sciences the part of the Russo- 
Slave is to moralise those sciences; he gives to them that character of 
moral utility in their application, that spirit of religion which elevates and 
purifies man instead of perverting him and corrupting him by worldly 
materialism—a materialism without future or perfectibility. This is the 
form, we are told, under which science has been proclaimed by the old 
Russian party as “national science.” 

M. de Gerebtzoff speaks very highly of the intelligence of the Russo- 
Slave. So great is this national intelligence that it develops itself even 
without the aid of education. It is also of great antiquity: witness 
Justinian, who was a Slave; his name was Oupravda, son of Istok. The 
Novgorodians used to carry on a very extensive commerce without the 
knowledge of reading and writing. Kokoreff, the author of the celebrated 
Letters on Russian Commerce, was a child of the people, without any 
education but what could be obtained at a primary school. M. de 
Gerebtzoff compares the intellectual faculties of the Russo-Slave with 
those of the French. There is the same quickness of perception, he says, 
but there is also a deeper insight into ideas. Memory among the Russians, 
he also avers, is far greater than with other nations. The Russian at the 
same time particularly differs from the Frenchman in that the latter gives 
free play to imagination, and throws himself, without a thought, into the 
infimte and the impossible, whilst with the Russian his imagination 
always restrains itself within the range of the possible and the forms of 
et The meditative faculty is powerful in the one, powerless in the 
other. 
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The Russian has been commercial and industrious from the most remote 
periods of history. In more modern times the ruinous habits of luxury, 
which became so universal, gave a further impulse to the spirit of imita- 
tion in which the Russo-Slave excels, by inducing attempts at the produc- 
tion of what was derived from a to gratify those luxurious tastes. 
Thus it was that the principle of imitation which existed in the legisla- 
ture, in literature, in habits and manners, extended itself to different 
branches of industry. Nicholas did a great deal to puta stop to such 

ilities by founding industrial exhibitions at stated intervals, as also 
y having recourse to the usual national exclusive system of a protec- 
tionary tariff. Russia has now attained, we are told, a degree of indus- 
trial perfection and development that enables it to provide for its. own 
consumption. That is, with the exception of certain luxuries and compli- 
cated machinery. In reference to industry, M. de Gerebtzoff says: 
‘¢ Russia ought not to be considered as an ordinary country constituting a 
part of Europe, but as a portion of the world, whose internal commerce 
is its main artery of prosperity.” 

Capital is becoming, we are assured, more and more abundant in Russia, 
and this fact is more particularly attested by the amount of money raised 
for railway enterprises. This, also, at a time when all the various con- 
ditions for the prodigious development. of cheap articles are most favour- 
able. The general well-being of the Russian, M. de Gerebtzoff admits, 
may never have the same expression as it has in other European countries. 
The manners, habits, and tastes of the people differ from those of the 
West; the Russian peasant will long continue satisfied with his sour soup, 
his forty cups of tea, his sheepskin, his mocassins of tanned leather or 
of bark of trees, but all this does not prevent his attaining that perfection 
of civilisation which is comprised in the idea that the Russian knows 
well, thinks rightly, and wishes well—*“ sait bien, pense, bien et yeut 
bien.” How much he knows is elsewhere explained by telling us that 
“la Russie sait bien ce qu’elle sait;” by which we must understand that 
what she does know she knows well, mastering, or identifying it with 
herself, although the amount may be very small: it is certainly not 
enough yet to give birth to the creative principle. 

Finally, M. de Gerebtzoff’s grand argument is, with regard to the 
past, that whilst Europe was a thousand years in advance of Russia in 
civilisation, the progress of civilisation in modern times in Russia has 
been a thousand times more rapid than ever it was in Europe, and its 
development is a thousand times more general and more extensive ! 

The future prospects that arise from contemplating such a state of 
things are naturally overwhelming. “If,” says M. de Gerebtzoff, ‘ we 
were to take, to rar of the future, the progress made by Russia in the 
past for a term of comparison, we should fear to involve ourselves in pre- 
sumptions that we have been anxious to avoid. Nevertheless, on contem- 
plating, in a future now near at hand, knowledge increased till it attains 
the level of the administrative and industrial exigencies of the country, 
popular activity stimulated by that sentiment of propriety which will be 
the consequence of the projected emancipation, industry realising the 
whole mass of time lost to the present by the rural population, and all 
this movement favoured and animated by an immense network of railways, 
every Russian has a right to say to himself, without too much ater a 
tion, that he belongs to that nation of the world which has before it 
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most powerful and prosperous future, and that the portion of the world 
of which he is a citizen is neither Europe nor Asia, but Great Russia.” 

Young ‘nations, like Russia and the United States, are particularly 
given to this kind of grandiloquence, which some older nations, that 
ought to know better, are also equally prone to indulge in. In young 
nations, where sad experience has not yet come to cool the ardour 
of youthful expectations and aspirations, such, however, are not only 
pardonable—they are praiseworthy. Without ardour, without  enthu- 
siasm, without zeal, there would be no success, no perfection, no excel- 
lence anywhere. We cannot, in the prodigious commercial develop- 
ment that Russia is everywhere assuming, enter into the narrow-minded 
jealousies of those who view with distrust every step taken to extend that 
commerce. We have just seen a particular instance of that narrow~- 
mindedness in the case of the cession by Piedmont to Russia of a naval 
station at Villafranca; we can understand Austria looking at such an 
establishment with a jealous eye, because it interferes with her material 
interests in creating a rival to her Lloyd’s, but to Great Britain such a 
station and such a line of commercial navigation is of very secondary 
importance. Great Britain must remember that she has ever been, unin- 
tentionally, the great commercial adversary of Russia. The opening of 
the’ Cape, and the vast possessions in India and the Pacific, have ever kept 
the line of traffic from its ancient course by Babylon and Nineveh, or by 
Byzantium to Russia. The utilisation of the Red Sea and Egypt has not 
improved the position of that country. It is in vain that she has struggled 
to bring trade by the Trans-Caucasian provinces back again to Kieff and 
Novgorod; in vain that she has introduced steamers on the Volga and the 
Caspian, on the sea of Aral and the Oxus; they lead nowhere. When 
we see French publicists allowing their imaginations to run wild with the 
idea of a new line of commerce opened from Villafranca to Central Asia, 
it is impossible not to smile. What is the commerce on the Sihun and the 
Gihun? When Russia has woven her Asiatic web, till it embraces (as it 
already does one bank) both banks of the Amur, and hugs the Indus on 
the one side and the Chinese Wall on the other, she may carry off a large 
portion of the commerce of Asia; but even then, so powerful is the force 
of circumstances against her, she could be thwarted on the Indus by a 
Mesopotamian railway, and in China by the free navigation of the rivers 
—the real arteries of that populous and productive country. 

Great and rapid as has been the progress of Russia, more especially in 
modern times, there are reasons to believe that the extent of that progress 
is somewhat over-estimated by the patriotic author of the work before us. 
The monetary obligations of Russia are said to exceed those of any other 
European country, Austria not excepted. The quantity of paper money 
circulating in Russia is very great. According to the last official report, 
published by the state banks, the paper money circulating on the Ist of 
January, 1856, amounted to no less than 690,000,000 of roubles, whilst 
the fund destined for the amortisation of the notes could not boast of a 
clear amount of more than 120,000,000 of roubles. It is still more 
grievous to add that the amount of notes in circulation, as given from the 
official sources, is considerably smaller than the whole sum of the paper 
money in actual use. Falsified and forged notes have been criminally 
manufactured and recklessly distributed among the illiterate people, to @ 
degree that baffles all attempts at determining the extent of the evil. 
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Further, if capital abounds in Russia, its employment is not precisely 
that which in the eyes of political economists is the most advantageous. 
It appears from the official reports that in the beginning of last year the 

igantic sum of 1,002,000,000 of roubles had been deposited in the 
cellars of the different state banks spread all over Russia. Their capitals 
bore to their possessors an interest of four per cent. On the other hand, 
we know, from M. Tenyoborkski’s justly celebrated work on the produc- 
tive forces of Russia, that manufacturers, taking the raw material on cre- 
dit, have to pay from twelve to fifteen per cent. dearer than if they pur- 
chased it for ready money, It is, therefore, clear that, if the immense 
quantity of capital now flowing into the public banks were employed in 
commerce, it would produce three or four times the amount of interest. 

The Russian government is not insensible to the disproportion that 
exists between capital and production, as also to the fact that the sums in 
the banks are but inadequately available to assist industry and agriculture. 
Hence has that government ‘ath induced to let out loans to pRopRoboKS 
of landed estates for terms of twenty-six to thirty-seven years, The re- 
mainder, which is by far the more considerable portion, is considered as a 
loan to government, which thus disposes of the savings of its subjects and 
the capital of the nation. Much has been done, and still more is doing, 
by official authority to promote the interests of commerce, but hitherto, 
in accordance with the mock civilisation that pervades Europe, the greater 
portion of the nation’s capital has gone to provide for the wants of a pro- 
digious army, and an almost equally extensive staff of civil employds, 
To this must be added that the official corruption which has so long 
consumed and misappropiated the public money in Russia, although on 
the decrease, cannot be supposed to be put a stop to by the state ai 
allowed to cover, without control of any kind, its deficits through the 
means of the savings of the people. 

The dangers inevitably connected with such a system of credit as obtains 
in Russia, int been sufficiently self-evident to attract the attention of 
government. The rate of interest in the public banks has been lately 
reduced from four to three per cent., and every description of joint-stock 
undertakings encouraged, so as to awaken a tendency in the people to 
use their money for themselves. The disproportion between capital and , 
its employment still, however, exists, notwithstanding these gigantic 
efforts—headed by an expenditure of four millions of the public moneys 
for a port in the Mediterranean—and it is still likely to remain so, until 
a greater amount of commercial security and industrial liberty prevails 
throughout the empire. Hitherto even civil justice has been so corruptly 
administered in Russia, that a debtor had no need to satisfy his creditors so 
long as he could afford to bribe the authorities, It was necessary, also, 
to gain the good-will of the same parties before entering upon any bi 
whatsoever. ‘There is more than one great advantage, then, that will 
accrue to Russia from the introduction of railways and lines of steam 
communication, as also of other joint-stock concerns. Besides the em- 
ployment which is thus found for capital, such combinations will, by their 
substance and solidity, be removed from the action of petty and corrupt 
functionaries, and it is to be hoped that they will, by their example and 

wer, put an end to a state of things which is utterly inconsistent with 
individual as well as with national prosperity. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In tHe Years 1775—1813. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BRIMELSEA.”’ 


IX. 


AN OLD WOUND IS OPENED AFRESH. 


I was not destined to meet Rosenthal for some days after my arrival ; 
Ida became seriously ill, and he was constantly with her. My mother 
and Veronica made frequent inquiries about her health, and the former 
used often to sit by her bedside to cheer and amuse her. A day never 
passed without my hearing every particular about her; at first this 
agitated me extremely, and the blood would forsake my cheek, and my 
heart would beat painfully fast. I often caught Veronica’s eye resting 
anxiously on my face, but she tried to avoid appearing to notice anything, 
and was distressed if she thought I interpreted rightly the expression of 
the gentle little eye that encountered mine. As time wore on, this feel- 
ing of agitation gradually subsided, and I could hear Ida spoken of with- 
out emotion. One afternoon Veronica came to me with some apparent 
trepidation, after having visited the Rosenthals. 

“What is the matter with my serious-minded sister?” I asked, draw- 
ing her down on my knee; but she did not answer me pertly, as was her 
custom; she hung her head, saying, 

“Tam afraid you will not altogether like the message I was told to 


ive you.” 

- indeed! Who has sent it? Perhaps it is a challenge from our 
beloved Heinrich ; if so, I am ready to fight. Death would rid him of an 
encumbrance in the shape of a “ 

She put her hand on my mouth, and begged me to be serious, adding, 
“The message comes from Rosenthal.” 

“What does he want?” I asked. 

“He is rather vexed with you, Hans, and thinks you avoid him. 
Would it not be better for you to see him at once ? Perhaps you know 
he has always been a little jealous of——” She stopped short, as 
if afraid to finish her sentence. 

‘¢ Jealous of what ?” I asked, with a frown. 

* Of your former intimacy with Ida.” 

“« Why does he seek to cultivate my acquaintance, then?” I demanded, 
sharply. 

“Please do not be angry, Hans; you know what I mean. All that 
sad affair is over now, and it would be better to let it appear as if it had 
never been.” 

“ Of course, Miss Wisdom,” I said, dryly; ‘when the thing never was 
known, it should certainly not be told now.” Veronica showed signs of 
preparing to cry, and that always touched my heart, so I continued, 
cheerily: “I see what you want me to do; you think that in order not 
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to let Rosenthal imagine I avoid meeting him, I should rush into his 
arms like a maniac, and vow eternal friendship.” 

‘Nay, you need not do anything so wild. Now listen, like a sensible 
mortal.” 

“Am I not a very model of attention ?” 

She sighed, and went on to saythat Ida was sitting up, and had made 
many inquiries after me. 

“ Did she speak carelessly, as if it caused her no effort?” I demanded, 
fixing my eyes on Veronica. 

“ She spoke as if she were anxious about you.” 

‘¢ But was there no tremor in her voice—nothing to show she still felt 
the affection she once professed ?” 

“Hans, she-is-your friend’s wife,” said my sister, reproachfully. 

“ T know it only too well; but why should a forced marriage make her 
heart change ?” 

** Because it ought, and has done so.” 

“ ‘You think it has?” I asked. 

“T am sure of it,’’ replied Veronica, her eye brightening and her 
cheek flushing with excitement. 

“Women are fickle then,” I rejoined, bitterly ; “they have no heart.” 

Veronica started up from my knee, and exclaimed, “ Hans, you are 
unreasonable! women have far more real heart than men, but they have 
not man’s passion.” 

““What a pity Schlosser is not here to see you now, Veronica; you 
make a remarkably pretty advocate for your sex in general.” 

“IT wish you would be serious, Hans; it is not like you to talk in 
this way.” 

“You are right,” I said; “but you must allow I have been badly 
used.” 

“JT do not think so; you could expect no other result from a clandes- 
tine engagement.” 

‘¢ Would you marry another man in Schlosser’s absence ?”” 

“Certainly not,” she replied ; “but that is very different.” 

‘Put yourself in Ida’s place,” I said. 

«That is impossible ; I cannot do so, and, what is more, I will not make | 
the attempt. You do not know how much Ida has suffered; but she has 
acted nobly since her marriage, and you ought to respect her for having 
conquered her love for you.” 

“ Truly !—a hard task, and one I do not appreciate.” 

“That is because you are selfish, Hans; you only think of the loss to 
yourself, and not of the gain to your friend.” 

I was going to say something cross, but, as the entrance of a third 
person prevented me then, I will not record here what I might have said. 

It was Schlosser who joined us; he held a newspaper in his hand, and 
was much excited over the French news it contained. ‘ There had been 
a new revolution,” he said, “but the Directory had quelled it, and 
upwards of one hundred and fifty Royalists had been arrested.” 

«‘ Where is Bonaparte?” I asked. 

“ Supposed to be in Italy.” 

“Surely the Directory must feel jealous of his growing power,” I 


said. 
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‘“‘ There is something in him,” he replied, ‘‘ which reminds me of the 
English Cromwell. They may find that, like him, he may grow too 
strong. The army is.devoted to him.” 

“This treaty with Austria seems a patched affair,” I said. 

“Tf I had been the emperor, I would not have rested till I had taught 
this proud man what the Germans are made of,” said Veronica. “I 
should like to defeat him very much.” 

We laughed at her warlike sentiments, but perhaps if our governments 
had been imbued with the same daring, Germany would have been better 
able to resist the torrent that was afterwards to burst over our fatherland. 
Schlosser seated himself by the window to read, and Veronica took up 
her needlework. Judging, therefore, that I might be de trop, I made a 
movement towards the door, but was arrested by my sister, who, spring- 
ing up, whispered in my ear, 

“ You will go to Rosenthal now, will you not, Hans?” 

I did not reply, but made a movement of impatience. I had deter- 
mined in my own mind to go, but did not like being reminded that it was 
at her suggestion I went. 

Rosenthal was standing on the threshhold of his house, and, throwing 
aside all constraint, I grasped his hand, exclaiming, “Caught at last! 
We have been playing at bopeep ever since I returned.” 

He was taken a little by surprise, and if he had felt piqued at my ap- 
parent neglect, the feeling was dispelled by my manner, for he greeted 
me cordially. I must have been greatly excited, for I was almost 
boisterous in my merriment, which, as far as I am able to judge, was not 
assumed, though it seemed to myself strangely unnatural. 

“Tda is up, will you come and see her? The heir-apparent is a 
fine boy.” 

I assented to this proposal with ease, but felt my heart beat quicker as 
he threw open a door, and I perceived one whom I had parted from under 
such different circumstances. Ida was reclining on a sofa; a little swathed 
infant lay upon her lap. 

‘‘Here is Hans. He has condescended to come at last,” said Franz, 
ushering me in. 

I saw the bright colour come and go on her cheek; but she smiled 
upon me, and extended her hand. I went up to her eagerly ; it was the 
same face I had loved so long, and for a moment I almost forgot the 
chasm between us. The calm, cold earnestness of her voice restored me 
instantly to myself. 

**Many changes have taken place since we parted, Hans: some 
brought sorrow, some joy. The past is a quenchless stream, ever flow- 
ing from the future. We cannot check its rapid water—we cannot bid it 
flow back to us, for that would be up hill.” 

I saw a sparkling tear in her eye, but her voice did not tremble; she 
even smiled, and, turning from me, looked at Rosenthal. 

“Tt seems a long while since he left us to go to Strasburg, does 
it not ?” 

“Yes; we have all grown old in the mean time, and that young 
gentleman makes me feel like a grandfather,” said Rosenthal. 

Ida smiled fondly at her first-born. 

“‘T have become an exemplary member of society since the wild days 
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we spent at Jena, Hans. Ida has made me give up all my old vices.’ I 
am a tame tiger, and soon docility will be quite natural to me. I always 
told you I should reform.” 

¥: Tell us something of yourself, Hans,” said Ida. ‘We must con- 
gratulate you on your new-gained honour.” 

I wears an acknowledgment, and said, ‘‘ 1 am waiting now for a short 
interval before I enter on the profession I have chosen.’ I have already 
had many pleasing visions of medicines and compounds.” 

“It always was incomprehensible to me how anybody could be per- 
suaded to become a doctor,” said Rosenthal. 

‘‘ The profession need not necessarily be adopted from choice. There 
are many motives which would lead one to seek it.” 

“What may they be, Hans?” said he. “Let us have a learned dis- 
sertation on the thoughts and feelings of a doctor. Ida and I wish to be 
instructed in the mystery.”’ 

‘Become one and then you will need no teaching,” I said, rather 
tartly. 

“You have not half admired my baby,” said Ida, anxious to change the 
conversation. ‘Is he not a splendid boy? Take him in your arms, 
Hans, and feel how heavy he is.” 

I flinched. ‘‘Take Ais baby in my arms! How could I?” was the 
thought that flashed through my brain. My eye encountered Ida’s, a 
world of tender solicitude beamed from her clear eyes; it was impossible 
to doubt their meaning, and, stooping down, I took the child in my arms. 
It looked up at me at first with a lexed stare, then raising its little 
hands it gave a kick with its Lesabihtes small face contracted itself into 
an expression of extreme disgust, while the voice gave utterance to the 
feeling in a succession of lusty yells. I delivered the excitable little 
gentleman back to his mother, with a sensation of awe. 

Ida laughed merrily.. I was glad, and yet vexed, to hear her laugh. 
Why should I grudge her happiness? In my heart of hearts I did so, 
for | remembered the year of anguish I had spent, and man is very selfish ; 
he does not like to suffer alone. 

It was not till I had given back the child to its mother that I dis- 
covered we were alone. Rosenthal had quitted the room during this little 
episode. I felt greatly embarrassed, and scarcely heard Ida’s careless 
question, how it happened I had become a baby-frightener? She was 
not slow in observing the change in my demeanour, and a shadow crossed 
her brow. We were both silent, and seemed to hesitate who should 
speak first. At last Ida broke the painful pause, and the tone of her voice 
thrilled through my heart. I almost wished the chasm cireumstances had 
made between us could have engulphed me, hidden me for ever; yet it 
was sweet to listen to her again, though, alas! I had not learned to forget 
what we had once been to each other. 

“Perhaps it would have been better not to speak of bygone times,” 
she said, slowly, aud with evident pain. ‘‘ We ought to forget them now, 
but it is difficult to do so.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” I muttered, between my teeth. 

She looked up half frightened, half imploring. 

“You bear no malice to my husband, Hans? Tell me that you rest 
the whole blame on me, and I am content,” 
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“Do you wish ‘me so much to dislike you?” I asked, coldly. 

“« Hans !” seer eer I — tone ‘startled me ; it was so full of 

pressed pain, the word sounded almost like a cry—“ your own sufferin 

ill tell alli some degree what mine have been,” she added, icing 
her self-possession. “ You know what I mean, Hans—you know what 
our position is. I ‘feared that you might cherish some angry feelmgs 
towards my husband. ‘Say you regard him in the light you have always 
done—say that, after this first painful interview, you will feel no re- 
luctance ‘to be his—our friend, and I shall be content—nay, more than 
content—happy.” 

“You would not have me tell an untruth, Ida. How is it possible that 
I can look upon your husband as I did my college friend? I cannot; but 
I bear no malice either to him or to you.” 

“ Thanks a thousand times. You give me hope; for where there is no 
unkindly feeling, all things may be hoped for and expected. Friendship 
will return if you let it; we are able to mould the future by self-tuition.” 

I sighed slightly as I said, with some bitterness, “ Yes, the long, blank 
future is there staring at me, and pointing out all my shipwrecked hopes 
one by one. It is like a hot desert without one oasis or refreshing stream, 
and it has to be lived out, endured ; there is no turning aside.” 

“That may appear true now, Hans, but you will find that it is not so. 
The desert is a phantom which comes before you when you are in low 
spirits; but be assured there is no reality in its barrenness. The future 
of a well-directed life has always its oasis.” 

“ And is mine a well-directed life?” I mused, partly addressing my- 
self, though I uttered the words loud enough to catch Ida’s attentive ear. 

“It may be one, and I know that you wish it to be so. You have 
always loved the right path, Hans, though, like the rest of the world, you 
have not always found it ” 

*‘ And sometimes I did not try to find it,” I said, interrupting her. 
She thought I alluded to the subject of the last despairing letter I had 
ever written to her, in which I had offered her her freedom from one 
whose belief was so wavering. 

“It was very generous of you to tell me what you once did, and if 
you had seen the burning shame it caused me, you would at ,least have 

itied me, Hans. I do not know how it happened, but your last letter 
aid not reach me till long after it was dated, and my fate was then 
sealed ; I had acted ungenerously by you, and your noble letter, stating 
how «unsettled you were and how unworthy ycu thought yourself of 
becoming my husband, was almost more than I could bear. I did not 
believe all the accusations you uttered against yourself, and I saw only 
how bitter a sacrifice you felt you were making. I pictured to myself 
your just indignation on receiving the news I had to impart, and I was 
crushed, too miserable to think, or act, as I ought to have done. But if 
error can be expiated by suffering, mine must be washed away by my 
tears. You will. consider it very presumptuous in me to give you advice 
when I have committed so many grievous faults, but I feel that I have 
been guilty of robbing you of a happy youth, and this makes me more 
desirous than I can say to be instrumental in restoring to you what I 
took away. We have both suffered for our mutual error.” 
“Very true, and the pain appears greater than we deserved,” I said, 
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hurriedly, for her words had roused :all my old feelings. “Ts it so 
heinous a crime to love? You know that you love me still, and I.affirm 
as freely that the flame which onve burnt so brightly is, as it were, Te- 
newed by this meeting ; it was but dormant, it can never be quenched ; 
and why should it ?” 

“‘ Hans!” said Ida, almost sternly, “you forget who Iam. Your 
language is an insult ; if I thought you meant what you say, my duty 
would ‘be to bid you depart and never enter this house again. Jiam 
Rosenthal’s wife, and, as such, I must insist on a promise from you that 
this shall never be repeated.” 

I strode up and down the room, greatly agitated ; then checking my- 
self, I came up to her and said, in a subdued voice: ‘ Forgive me. Love 
still clings to my heart; it has not yet learned to forget that it was once 
a cherished gift. I crave your pardon, I am not on ws of the pure offer 
of friendship you have just made me; let me go. Do not seek my society. 
When I can command myself, I will come here as you asked me; till 
then I cannot look upon you as a friend. I need time.” 

“‘ And you have had it. Absence has failed to make you forget the 
old Ida, who is now dead ; you will soon cease to think of her, except as 
a departed friend, if you learn to associate with Rosenthal and his wife, 
Come here, as you would naturally have done to the house of an old 
acquaintance ; it would be better for all that you should command your- 
self'to the task, though it may be a painful one at first. My husband 
knows nothing of our engagement prior to my marriage: he must not 
suspect it, for I would not have his peace disturbed.” 

“I will not stand between you and your domestic happiness, bringing 
jealousy and mistrust where all ought to be pure. No, Ida, we once 
loved each other. I cannot shake off the old, long-cherished love : jit 
was a fountain of joy formerly, but now its water springs in bitterness.” 

“Forgive me for speaking as I feel I must, but this is weakness on 
your part; a strong will could overcome all such feelings. To-day, at 
this first meeting, it was natural an old wound should be opened afresh. 
I am sensible of it myself, but time and custom change everything ; it 
will effectually heal the sore, and in after years we shall even be able to 
talk with indifference.” 

“Do not say that word,” I exclaimed, passionately. 

“ Yes, Hans, indifference is the word I ought to use in that place.” 

“You speak with such cold determination.” 

“And ought I not? I appeal to your own heart, to your sense of 
right and wrong; if you let this guide you, I have no fear that you will 
judge me harshly.” 

I did not speak, and she continued pleadingly : 

“ Forget the Ida of those days; the love you bore her is buried; let 
affection for her outward form spring up on the grave of the dead Ida, 
and my former self will bless you.” 

“You speak in enigmas, but what you say is just and true, I would 
fain not believe it to be so,” I said, despondingly. ‘ You will forgive me 
the rash words I uttered in my bitter disappointment. I was half wild 
when I really lost you.” 

“TI can freely forgive when I have so much to be forgiven. This must 
be the last conversation we ever hold on this topic; but it is well we have 
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said these things; thoughts are more easily combated when they have 


been expressed. We must learn to look upon each other as friends from 
childhood. I, more especially, must do so, for I am a debtor to Rosen- 
thal for much love, and you owe no one any ; but it will be a happy day 
for me when I see you married, and married for love.” 

Rosenthal entered at this juncture with a friend, or I know not what 
rash words I might not have said; but as it was, I swallowed my emotion 
as best I could, and prepared to take my leave. Ida held my hand in 
hers for an instant as I bid her good-by, saying, 

‘You will come and see us again when you are able: this has been a 
somewhat distressing visit, the next will not be so.” 

A walk in the ducal gardens after this interview did me good. I was- 
vexed with myself for having behaved as I had done, when I had entered 
with so firm an intention to conduct myself very differently. I did not 
like to confess, even to my own self, that I had been weak, so I did not 
put the self-accusation into words, but I felt that this had been the case, 
and I resolved manfully to conquer it in future. It is a pity we so often 

uire the impetus of shame at the error committed to give us ener 
and resolution to try and correct a similar fault for the future, but so 
it is. 

I met Count von P. and my aunt whilst walking, which vexed me, 
for I would rather have been alone. They were full of court gossip ; 
our little capital is as rife with scandal as even the Prussian metropolis, 
with the debauched King Frederick-William II. at its head. They spoke 
of Goethe’s liavson with Christiane Vulpius (an old story now); they 
disapproved highly of his conduct, though they had never thought of 
questioning it before, and wondered at so great a man finding pleasure 
in the society of a person so far beneath him in every way. 

To peep into a circle above one’s own is always amusing, and although 
I never envied the frivolous, jealous circle about court, I have always 
been interested in hearing the comments, tittle-tattle, and earnest non- 
sense which engages so much of their time. 

My aunt persuaded me to accompany them to an evening gathering of 
some of the literati. I enjoyed myself much, and heard a great deal of 
learned matter discussed, which, in spite of its leading me somewhat out 
of my depth, left a pleasant impression on the mind. 

“ The news of the death of Frederick- William of Prussia reached us 
in November. No one but his favourites, and those who suffer by a 
change of masters, can regret his death. The Prussian kingdom, had 
he lived much longer, would have been utterly ruined. His life was a 
disgrace. His subjects must look forward with hepe to the succession of 
his son, the new king. It is rumoured that he was heard to say, ‘ I shall 
fulfil my duty.’ The Prussians can only wish for the confirmation of 
this promise, and they will surely be content, though, from all I have 
hawk he will have many to please.” 

Written in my journal, December, 1797. 
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A DREAMER’S EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY W. CHARLES KENT. 


CELESTIAL concord tunes our bridal bells 
When through love-ravished ears 

The heart, prophetic to the soul, foretels 
The music of the spheres. 


I listen vaguely to their gentle sound, 
One tremulous hand in mine, 

I hear « voice more tender breathed around— 
And hand and voice are thine! 


Thine, loved as loving, fairest, dearest, best, 
All earth’s bright forms beside ; 
Mine by yon golden round religion-blest, 
My beautiful, my bride ! 
Mine by those cream-white blooms, that virgin prize 
_ Crowning thy raven hair ; 
Mine by emotions whose inaudible sighs 
Sweeten the honeyed air. 


Hark! softly stealing through my whispered words— 
Rings out in mystic time 

(As oft through rustling boughs the twilight birds 
Chant low) the sylvan chime ! 


See! thawed by April, § ~ ime’s floral floods 
Gush forth from eed and spray ; 

Sweet milk of verdure curdling in buds 
On thiekets white with May. 


As twilight droops, revealing star on star 
Swim out in hosts to view; 

As through the darkening hush from deeps afar 
Floats down the myriad dew— 


Fragrance like incense floats to heaven from these 
With prayers of grateful praise— 

Prayers growing up to God among the trees, 
As erst in Kden’s days. 


Around our home here nestling deep in leaves— 
Dear home, with promise rife— 

Its natural garland, lo the garden weaves 
For thee, O maiden-wife ! 


A natural cincture, fraught with holy charm, 
As thus around thee placed 

The nuptial zone of a sustaining arm 
Circles thy yielding waist. 


So through Life’s Garden loitering side by side 
(God’s holy heaven above !) 

The bridegroom Adam led sweet Eve his bride 
Down shadowy paths of love. 


Then bloomed the earth, as now, in floral pride 
(God’s sacred stars above!), 
When bridegroom Adam led sweet Eve his bride 
Down shadowy paths of love. 
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GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS.* 


Few French statesmen now living have figured more prominently in 
the political struggles and vicissitudes of their country, during the last 
thirty or forty years, than M. Guizot, whose ‘“ Memoirs,” designed to 
illustrate the history of his own times, we now bring under the notice of 
our readers. 

Entering into public life in the year 1814 as Secretary-General to the 
Ministry of the Interior, he successively occupied the responsible and im- 

rtant posts of Master of Requests in the Council of State, member for 

isieux in the Chamber of Deputies (1829), Minister of the Interior 
(1830), Minister of Public Instruction (1832), Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (1840), and, on the retirement of Marshal Soult in 1845, Presi- 
dent of the Council. The career of M. Guizot has been as chequered and 
stormy as it has been lengthened and eventful. His life has been passed 
in one of the most extraordinary ages that France ever witnessed, whether 
we view the character of the men it produced or the events to which it 
gave birth, and as a leading actor in that age he has long enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation, though he has not escaped the obloquy that 
frequently attends it. Few of his contemporaries have been more 
severely, and at the same time more unjustly, maligned. For whilst we 
cannot concede to him the merit of having at all times pursued a course 
of conduct at once upright and honourable, we believe that his political 
errors have been magnified to a most unfair and partial extent, and have 
been denounced with a spirit of vituperation unbecoming even the meanest 
of his detractors. Vilified, abused, and branded with the most opprobrious 
epithets, his motives misconstrued, or at least misapprehended, he has 
felt desirous, ere he leaves the stage on which he has played so distin- 
guished a part, of transmitting to posterity a justification of his character 
and actions where he believes they are deserving of such justification, and 
a confession of those mistakes that, through inadvertence, or by the in- 
fluence of excitement or prejudice, he may possibly have committed. 
‘From a sky profoundly serene,” he writes, “I look back towards a 
horizon pregnant with many storms. I have deeply probed my own heart, 
and I cannot find there any feeling which envenoms my recollections. 
The absence of gall permits extreme candour. Personality alters or 
deteriorates truth. Being desirous to speak of my own life, and of the 
times in which I have lived, I prefer doing so on the brink rather than 
from the depths of the tomb. This appears to me to be more dignified as 
regards myself, while with reference to others it will lead me to be more 
scrupulous in my words and opinions. If objections arise, which I can 
scarcely hope to escape, at least it shall not be said that I was unwilling 
to hear them, and that I have removed myself from the responsibility of 
what I have done.” 

Such are the avowed reasons which M. Guizot advances for publishing 
these “‘ Memoirs” during his life. He thinks, too, that autobiographies 
are in general either too early or too late—too early, before the character 
or the events described have attained sufficient maturity, or too late— 
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when the interest in the person or circumstances has been extinguished 
—— lapse of time. That he had other motives in view—subsidiary, we 

it, they may have been, but still of such a character as to influence 
him in no small degree in writing these reminiscences at the present junc- 
ture—few, we imagine, will question who have read any of his former 
productions. All the works of M. Guizot can be weslne as having a 
reference more or less immediate to events transpiring, or about to 
transpire, at the date of their publication, and we can hardly think that 
these volumes will be exceptional. The truth is, neither Guizot nor his 
associates can be induced to countenance or consolidate by their presence 
in the Chamber, or by their influence beyond it, the present government 
of. France, and, if not directly, they are indirectly aiming at its downfal. 
But on this point we will not now dwell. When the work has reached a 
more advanced stage, we may perhaps refer to it more explicitly. In the 
mean time, however, we would just observe that M. Guizot has ever ap- 
peared to us in the light of one of Aristotle’s diviners, who frankly de- 
clared that “the future being always very obscure, while the past is easy 
to know, my predictions have never the future (apparently) in view; for 
I decide from the past as it appeared in human sdfairs, which, however, 
lie concealed from the multitude.” 

We regret that these “‘ Memoirs ” do not extend further back than the 
date of M. Guizot’s entry into public life. We are not favoured with a 
sketch of their author’s early career—his boyhood and youth—the most 
important period in a man’s history. It may not be unacceptable, there- 
fore, to our readers should we endeavour to supply this omission by a 
cursory glance at the leading incidents of that period, commencing, as 
all good biographers are expected. to commence, with the circumstances 
of his birth. 

Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot. was born on the 4th of October, 
1787. His father, Francois André Guizot, an eminent provincial advo- 
cate at Nismes, was among the number of those who, on account of their 
political as well as their religious views, fell a victim to the blood- 
thirsty violence of the Mountain revolutionists in the persecution of 1794. 
Being a French Huguenot by birth, he had anticipated, like many others 
of his countrymen, that, after the edict of Louis XVL., a bright day was 
about to dawn for his oppressed brethren ; and his hopes became in a 
measure realised by the freedom from civil restriction which was obtained 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. Attaching himself to the Moderate 

arty, however, he became obnoxious to the adherents of Robespierre and 

er and was obliged to fly for safety to another part of the country. 

Ere long his retreat was discovered, and although the official who appre- 

hended him offered him an opportunity to escape, the noble lawyer would 

not accept of it, knowing that by so bug he would endanger the life of 
his liberator, and on the 8th of April, 1794 (three days after the exeeu- 
tion of Danton), he perished on the scaffold, leaving behind him two 
sons and a beloved partner to bewail his loss. The bereaved mother, 
believing that she could provide a. better education for her sons in Ger- 
many than in France, left Nismes as soon as cireumstances permitted, and 
on arriving at Geneva she placed her eldest son, Frangois, the future 
historian and statesman, in the public Gymnasium. There he soon became 
distinguished for his diligence, application, and geveral good conduct, 
Before he had reached his thirteenth year he was master of two ancient 
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and three modern Jan . To mathematics and philosophy he applied 
himself with equal ardour, in which he made rapid - progress under the 
tuition of the celebrated Lhuillier. -With German literature, too, he was 
tolerably conversant ;-and though he had been brought up, like the Poet of 
the White Horse Vale, with “liberal notions under his cap,” yet in “austere 
habits and religious convictions he was entirely opposed to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, rather than in coincidence with, or in admiration 
of, its works and tendencies,” He read Kant and Schiller oftener than 
Condillac or Voltaire. In the year 1805, the young student left Geneva 
for Paris to study law ; but after a brief attendance on his professor's 
lectures, be wbanifocel the legal profession and turned his attention to 
literature. The cultivation of literary taste, though somewhat retarded 
by the shock of the revolution, was not altogether overlooked, and about 
the time of M. Guizot’s introduction to Parisian society it was becoming 
more general. People then began to discuss Jiterary.and philosophic, 
rather than political, topics, and from a dread, perhaps, of rekindling a 
revolutionary spirit, all subjects touching on the government or state of 
the country were largely precluded from conversation in the intellec- 
tual coteries. On this pomt, M. Guizot observes: “France worn out 
with errors and strange excesses, eager once more for order and common 
sense, fell back into old track. in the midst of this general reaction, 
the faithful inheritors of the literary saloons of the eighteenth century 
held themselves aloof from its influence ; they alone preserved two of the 
noblest and most amiable propensities of their age—a disinterested taste 
for pleasures of the mind, and that readiness of sympathy, that warmth 
and ardour of curiosity, that necessity for moral improvement and free 
discussion which embellish the social relations with so much variety and 
sweetness.” At that time no class was so warmly devoted to mental 
cultivation as the intelligent representatives of the Moderate party. Their 
views were’in favour of a moderate independence (hence their designation) 
and the maintenance of order and om, in opposition to anarchy and 
oppression. Believing that it was best for the interests of society not to be 
continually interfering (for the mere sake of change) with existing laws 
and modes of administration, they left the intermeddlers to pursue their 
own course ; and it was this indifference to political eoncerns—an indif- 
ference by no means local or circumscribed, but, on the contrary, widel 

diffused and prevalent, that opened the way for that despotic rule which 
for ten years bound France in as firm bonds as formerly she had been 
free. To some, however, the “ reaction,” of which M. Guizot speaks, 
proved to be the birthday of a new and a better era. A few choice 
spirits revelled in its privileges. Among these was a certain Mademoi- 
selle de Meulan, who afterwards, as we shall see, became intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject of this sketch. In allusion to the period to 
which we have just referred, she observes in one of her “ Recollections :” 
“I was just at the age when I began to take some interest in life ; when, 
after a childhood to which no one knew how to give the impetus that I 
had not strength to find myself, I began to feel the energy of existence. I 
was coming out of the clouds, and awoke as on a fine day in spring. This 
is the remembrance I have of that age.” (The reader may compare this 
with the observation of Talleyrand to Guizot, as recorded in the volume 
under consideration : ‘‘ Those who were not living in and about the year 
1787 know little of the enjoyments of life.”) About seven years after 
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that age to which she refers, Mademoiselle de Meulan began to exercise 
her literary talents, and, acting on the advice of a friend of her father’s 
—M. de Suard—she published a few works that immediately attracted 
the attention of the public, by their unusual originality and vivacious 
spirit. One of these, “La Chapelle d’Ayton”—a novel—obtained a 
wide circulation, and acquired for its author a wider reputation. In the 
year 1801, M. Suard established a journal, entitled Le Publiciste, in 
which the tenets of the Moderates were faithfully and effectively repre- 
sented. Many of his friends aided him in the work, and among others, 
by special request, Mademoiselle de Meulan, Her contributions were 
varied and brilliant, chiefly of a philosophic cast, and displaying an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature. Though she pursued literature 
as a means of support, she employed the pen for more than mere merce- 
nary gain. It was her aim to elevate and instruct all with whom she 
came in contact ; and it seems her efforts were not altogether fruitless. 
In the year 1807, deep family affliction and the loss of her own health 
obliged her, about the month of March, to abandon her literary labours. 
M. Guizot, hearing of her embarrassed circumstances when on a visit to 
M. Suard, sent her an anonymous letter, requesting her to allow him to 
furnish for the Pudbliciste the quota of articles that she would have sup- 
plied had her health permitted. Though the proposal was not at first 
accepted, after some urgent solicitation she complied, hoping at the same 
time that her unknown friend would reveal his name. This was not 
done, however, until she had recovered from her illness ; when it afforded 
her no little satisfaction to find that her correspondent was well known to 
Suard, to whom he had been introduced by M. Stapfer, the Swiss ambas- 
sador at Paris. An intimacy between M. Guizot and Mademoiselle de 
Meulan soon sprang up, and, after four years of confiding sympathy in 
each other’s welfare, they were married on the 9th of April, 1812. It 
may be here observed, that whatever influence M. Guizot may be 
willing to acknowledge that this union exerted upon him, it is unques- 
tionable that to Madame Guizot, with her habits of patient inquiry in the 
search after truth—with her modest, unaffected gravity—with her reflec- 
tive and placid, though ardent, temperament—the present ex-minister 
of France owes much for that calm dignity, perfect self-possession, and 
self-reliance, by which he was ever distinguished in the Chamber, and 
for that philosophic and speculative cast of thought that characterises 
each and all of his works. Being many years his senior, and having 
mixed more in society, she had acquired a solidity of character which 
proved to have a highly beneficial effect on the enthusiastic, imaginative, 
and somewhat visionary temperament of the young Genevese student. 
More decided, however, in his views, and, perhaps, less influenced by 
sentiment, M. Guizot was more fitted to fight the battle of life than she, 
and under his guidance and tuition she soon abandoned her wavering 
sceptical opinions, and “rose by degrees to that tutelary faith which 
enlightens and strengthens, and makes the mind taste the noble pleasure 
of feeling itself altogether settled, yet at liberty—proud of its obedience, 
and yet free in its fetters.” 

Whilst contributing regularly to the Publiciste, M. Guizot had leisure 
and opportunity to undertake other literary engagements. During the 
interval that elapsed between his first introduction to Madame Guizot 
and his marriage he had edited and republished “ Le Dictionnaire des 
Dec.—vVOL. CXIV. NO. CCCCLVI. 21 
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” (Gérard’s), composed the ‘first volume of his “ Lives of the 
wey ane” amnsleed ites Hoch <libtems’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” and had written besides several short articles and 
— chiefly, however, of a local and temporary interest. It was 

Gibbon that M. Guizot began to relish the study 
of Taaserp-e which he is largely indebted for his literary fame. After 


its ion his name became widely and favourably known in many 
of the literary circles of France. But before it appeared he had acquired 
the fri of several eminent authors and men of science, whose 


society he tly relished. Among many others we may mention M. 
de Fontanes, the penesprearnin of the University of Paris; Madame de 
Rémusat, a “lady of distinguished talents and nals sentiments;” Mdlle. 
de Houdetot, then eighty years of age, somewhat infirm in body, but 
unaltered in intellectual vigour; the Abbe Morellet; Madame de Rum- 
ford ; the Chevalier de Bouffleurs ; and, above all, M. de Chateaubriand, 
to er a in 1806, he had éddvnael the first of his literary fantasies, a 
poem, the subject of which was borrowed from the fourth book of 
Tacitus. M.de Chateaubriand thanked him in a reply at once polished 
and unassuming. The letter flattered his youth, and if an admirer before 
of his talented correspondent, M. Guizot became still more passionatel 
so. As soon, then, as M.de Chateaubriand published his “ Martyrs,” w 
had been violently attacked because of its political tendency and spirit, 
he forthwith defended it in the Pubdiciste, and espoused the cause of the 
“ Martyrs” against their detractors. A more intimate acquaintanceship 
accordingly sprang up between them, which contributed not a little 
to extend M. Guizot’s reputation. With the celebrated Madame de 
Staél he got acquainted when residing a few days during the month of 
August, 1807, in Switzerland, on his way to visit his mother at Nismes. 
Whilst there he addressed a letter to her, requesting the favour of 
an interview. He received in reply an imvitation to dine with her 
at Ouchy, near Lausanne, where she was then dwelling. We are sorry 
our space will not permit us to‘ give an extract from his reminiscences 
of the conversation that he had with her during the visit. We must 
on to notice the circumstances of his introduction to public life. 
Madame de Rémusat, to whom we have just alluded, wished to get 
him nominated to the office of auditor in the council of state, and so 
enlist his services on the side of the Empire. Having been mentioned 
favourably by her cousin, M. Pasquier, to the Duke of Bassano (then 
secretary of state), that gentleman requested M. Guizot to draw up a 
memorial (by way of trial) on a question in which the Emperor appeared 
to be deeply interested—the mutual exchange of French and English 
prisoners. The young politician, with more praiseworthy candour than 
worldly pradence, pointed out the proper and legitimate course of con- 
duct relating thereto, according to the principles of international law—a 
course, however, which Napoleon did not feel at all disposed to pursue, 
believing that the French prisoners in England were more oppressive to 
the English than the English prisoners were to him, and therefore he 
was not very solicitous of relieving his rival power of their burden. M. 
Guizot’s memorial was of course, therefore, of no value, inasmuch as it 
did not meet the views of the government ; and all hopes of getting him 
attached to the imperial service were then abandoned by his friends. 
Another situation, however, was soon provided for ie and one which 
was not only honourable but more congenial to his tastes than any con- 
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nected with the government. M. de Fontanes, aware of his historical 
attainments, appointed him assistant-professor to the chair of mmatele 
oceupied by M. de Lacretelle in the Academy of Paris, and ultima 
divided the chair, assigning modern history to M. Guizot, and ancient to 
M..de Lacretelle. When about to enter upon his duties in December, 
1812, M. de Fontanes hinted to him that it would be advisable to intro- 
duce into his opening address the name of the Emperor in a eulogistic 
way. He felt unwilling to comply. The grand-master merely replied : 
“Do as you please; if you are complained of it will fall upon me, and I 
must defend you and myself as well as [ can.” 

When in the University, M. Guizot formed the acquaintanceship of M. 
Royer Collard. This distinguished man, as our readers are aware, was 
one of the most active and firm supporters of the Restoration. His cha- 
racter and genius have been well and ably drawn in these “ Memoirs.” 
He is described by M. Guizot as a man of liberal and highly cultivated 
mind, which was more original than inventive, and profound rather than 
expanded, a spiritualist in philosophy, and a royalist in polities. “ An 
aggressive philosopher, and an expectant politician, he fought suecessfully 
in his chair against the materialistic school of the eighteenth century, and 
watched from the retirement of his study with anxiety, but not without 
hope, the chances of the perilous game on which Napoleon daily staked 
his empire.” About a year or so after M. Guizot’s entrance into the 
University that empire was overthrown, and royalty took its place. On 
the 4th April, 1814, Napoleon publicly announced his abdication of the 
throne of France, and on the 3rd of May following Louis XVIIL entered 
Paris. M. Guizot was at Nismes when these events took place. M. 
Royer Collard urged him to return to Paris without delay. A few days 
after his arrival he was appointed secretary-general to the ministry of the 
interior, and in this position he commenced that political career which, 
as we have already said, has proved to be so chequered and eventful. 
The leading men in the cabinet of 1814 were Talleyrand, minister of 
foreign affairs; D’Ambray, chancellor; Malouet, minister of finances ; 
De Blacas, minister of the household ; and the Abbé de Montesquiou, 
minister of the interior. Of Talleyrand, Montesquiou, and Blacas, M. 
Guizot presents the reader with three admirable and apparently faithful 

rtraitures. The first was distinguished for authority of character, fer- 
tility of mental resources, promptitude of resolution, command of lan- 
guage, and for boldness rather than profundity in his views. He was 
“calmly courageous in danger, well suited to the great enterprises of 
absolute government, but insensible to the true atmosphere and light of 
liberty, in which he felt himself lost and ineapable of aetion.” A courtier 
like Talleyrand, the Abbé de Montesquiou was more adapted, however, 
to the government of a constitutional monarch. Of a disinterested, un- 
reserved, and open character, he was a favourite with all honest and inde- 
pendent-minded men. But he was too much attached to the old system 
to be a favourite with the middle classes. His heart was more liberal 
than his ideas; his mind, though enlightened, accomplished, and natu- 
rally elegant, was volatile, inconsiderate, and absent, “little suited for 
long and bitter contentions, formed to please rather than to control, and 
incapable of leading his party or himself in the course in which reason 
suggested that they should follow.’’ With regard to M. de Blaeas, to 
whom the king was more attached than any of his ministers, little more 
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can be said than that he was a steady ally, possessing a moderate amount 
of domestic tact and courage, “not deficient in personal dignity, but 
without political genius and statesmanlike activity.” It is the opinion of 
M. Guizot—an opinion now generally adopted—that M. de Blacas did 
much more injury to Louis and his government by neglect than by 
direct interference, inasmuch as he was more frequently embroiled in the 
quarrels, petty jealousies, and intrigues of the palace “ than in the deli- 
berations of the council,”’ 

Though holding a subordinate post in the cabinet, M, Guizot was not 
long employed in his official duties till he evinced a perfect capability to 
discharge them. This led the Abbé de Montesquiou to repose great con- 
fidence in him, notwithstanding his religious views, which it seems were 
interfering then with his success. ‘ With generous irony,” M. Guizot 
observes, “he (the abbé) replied to those who objected to me as a Pro- 
testant, ‘Do you ‘think I intend to make him ‘a pope ?’?” But, besides 
defending him thus from the influence of bigatry, the abbé consigned to 
M, Guizot's care many matters beyond the immediate routine of his 
office, and permitted him even to entrench on the functions of a minister. 
Availing himself of this kindly granted liberty, the writer of these ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” took an active part in the formation of three bills that were sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of 1814. Of these, one which stipulated for the 
liberty of the press “with certain restrictions,” was by far the most im- 
portant. In the preparation of the bill, M. Guizot was aided by his 
former friend and colleague, M. Royer Collard, and on the Sth July the 
minister of the interior introduced it into the Chamber of Deputies, and 
after.a three months’ debate, on the 21st October it passed into law, though 
not without considerable amendments. These amendments, M. Guizot 
believes, “entailed more discredit on the government than it afforded 
them security.” For its partial miscarriage he impugns the Abbé de 
Montesquiou, who, “ weak himself, and yielding still more to the weak- 
nesses of others, endeavoured to give the debate a moral and literary 
rather {than a political turn.” Be this as it may, however, it is certain 
that on and after the introduction of this bill.a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and discontent began to arise in almost every quarter with the dominant 
power, and neither Louis nor his government had strength or tact to 
suppress it. Personally, the king was unequal to the task. Whilst he 
courted the favour aud support of the French general, he listened too 
frequently——for his own interest, at least—to the suggestions and peti- 
tions of the emigrants. This inconsistency, or rather compromising 
policy, rendered his throne more and more insecure. Failing also to act 
in accordance with the promises that he made when he ascended that 
throne, he lost the confidence and esteem of his subjects. ‘lhe droits 
réunis, or indirect taxes, were to have been removed, but instead of doing 
so, in order to privately supply the need of the clamorous émigrés and 

usioners, he issued an ordonnance for their continued collection, 
although the levy was unnecessary by the showing of the official reports. 
Other governmental measures rendered him obnoxious to the Republican 
party, whilst the Constitutionalists, who had pledged their support at his 
ascension, began gradually to withdraw it on account of certain preju- 
dices which they believed the members of the cabinet were obstinately 
maintaining at the expense of the country’s satisfaction. Whilst the 
Royalists were thus being undermined by opposite factions, Napoleon, 
as is well known, made his escape from Elba, landed at Cannes, and 
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in an incredibly short space of time was found marching at the head of 
his devoted and enthusiastic en route for Paris. After a series of 
bold and decisive manceuvres and a few mock skirmishes, he reached the 
capital, and reascended the throne amid the acclamations and congratu- 
lations even of those who had urged his departure. ‘‘Stupified atid 
intimidated, France (had) left events to their course without’ opposition 
or confidence. Napoleon adopted this opinion when he said, with his 
admirable penetration, to Count Mollien, ‘They allowed me to arrive, as 
they permitted others to depart.’ . 2... It was Napoleon ‘alone who 
dethroned the Bourbons in 1815, by calling up, in his own ‘person, the 
fanatical devotion of the army, and the revolutionary instincts of the 
popular masses.” 

We now come to the period of the Hundred Days. As soon as Louis 
became aware of the general defection he fled from Paris with his suite to 
Lille, where he believed he could remain in safety. But on being ad- 
vised by General Macdonald, the commander of the Royalist troops, he 
proceeded to Ostend, and thence to Ghent, where he resided until the 
battle of Waterloo decided the fate of his rival. M. Guizot, being freed 
from political duty during the Hundred Days, returned with zest to his 
literary labours, till he was appointed by the Royalists to undertake a 
mission on their behalf to their ex-king.* Perceiving from the course of 
events that a second restoration was not far distant, the faithful ad- 
herents of Louis XVIII., who remained in or about Paris, observed 
closely the popular feeling concerning the Bourbon family, and as soon 
as an auspicious opportunity presented itself, they despatched the youngest 
of their body—M. Guizot—to Ghent, in order to acquaint their sovereign 
with the state of affairs both at home and abroad, and to convey their 
advice as to his future mode of government, as well as their assurance of 
continued support. M. Guizot left Paris on the 23rd of May, and on 
the Ist of June he obtained an audience of theking. ‘‘'T'wo points,” he 
writes, ‘“‘ have remained strongly imprinted on my memory—the im- 

otence and dignity of the king. There was in the aspect and attitude 
of this old manu, seated immovably and as if nailed to his arm-chair, 
haughty serenity, and, in the midst of his feebleness a tranquil confidence 
in the power of his name and rights which surprised and touched me, 
What I had to say could not fail to be displeasing to him; and from 
respect, not calculation, I began with what was agreeable. I spoke of 
the Royalist feeling which day by day exhibited itself more vehemently in 
Paris. I then related to him several anecdotes and couplets of songs in 
corroboration of this. Such light passages entertained and pleased him, 
as men are gratified with humorous recital, who have no sources of 
gaiety within themselves.” M. Guizot then proceeded to notice some de- 
fects in the late reign, and observed, that unless he would dismiss M. de 
Blacas, a feeling of mistrust and detestation would be entertained towards 
himself and his government in the event of their return. M. de Blacas 
was hated both by Imperialists and Royalists, and to get him dismissed 
was, we believe, the primary object of M. Guizot’s mission. On this 
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* It’ may be interesting to those of our readers who have not yet read these 
“Memoirs,” to learn that M. Guizot contradicts the assertion that has been 
more than once reiterated regarding his connexion with the government of the 
Hundred Days. He took no part in politics during that period, and the error hag 
arisen by mistaking a person named M. Jean Jacques Guizot for M. Frangois Guizot. 
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int, however, the king spoke frankly but with some for De 
Blaces had been on. favourite rs household. wianeon all 
that I have promised m the charter,” he said; “names are not concerned 
with that. France has nothing to do with the friends I entertain in my 
palace, provided no act emanates from them injurious to the country.” 
After referring to some other causes of uneasiness, M. Guizot retired, 
“He dismissed me with some common-place words of kindness, leaving 
on me the impression of a sensible and liberal mind, outwardly imposing, 
shrewd with individuals, careful of appearances, thinking little, and not 
profoundly mformed, and almost as incapable of the errors which destroy, 
as of the great strokes which establish the future of royal dynasties.” 

During all this time Napoleon was becoming more and more disliked. 
The enthusiasm that had been manifested at his return was well-nigh 
spent. The obedient will and implicit confidence which he had formerly 
found in his intimate friends was now almost entirely uprooted. He had 
few on whom he could depend with absolute certainty. Carnot and 
Fouché were both lukewarm in their attachment. The former served 
him “clumsily and coldly ;” the latter, one whom, as Junius says, 
‘treachery itself could not trust,’’ “ betrayed him indefinitely, whisper- 
ing and arguing in an under tone of his approaching downfal with all who 
might by any possible chance happen to be his suceessors; just as an in- 
different phy sician discourses by the bedside of a patient who has been 
given over.’ 

About two months after his arrival in Paris, Napoleon had resolved 
either to subdue, or else win over to his cause, the liberal party, but 
though some concessions were made on both sides, and even an apparent 
reconciliation, they still entertained towards each other a decided aversion 
and a strong suspicion. Over his own servants, too, he had lost all 
authority. His grand-marshal, General Bertrand, refused to obey his 
wish. Although cajoled and urged to sign a decree ordering the trial 
and sequestration of property of Talle yrand, the Abbé de Montesquiou, 
and of some eleven others, he remained inflexible. “‘ The decree appeared 
without his signature, and Napoleon might even on the instant have eon- 
vinced himself that the grand-marshal was not the only dissentient, for, as 
he crossed the apartment in which his aides-de-camp were assembled, M. 
de la Bédoyére said, loud encugh to be overheard, ‘If the reign of pro- 
scription and sequestrations recommences, all will soon be at an end.’” Nor 
was the press silent. It began to attack him on all sides, as it had done a 
few months before with his predecessor. ‘Thus beset by secret conspi- 
rators at home, and by upwards of a million soldiers beleaguering his 
frontiers, Napoleon, at the head of his Imperial Guard, marched from 
Paris on the 12th of June, 1815, to “‘ measure himself with Wellington.” 
All our readers know the issue of that measurement. Napoleon was con- 
clusively overthrown, and, as regards France, Louis XVIII. resumed his 
crown. 

When, therefore, the Duke of Wellington perceived the extent of his vic- 
tory at Waterloo, and that it was decisive and final, he despatched a message 
to Louis XVIII, advismg him to return immediately to Paris, in order 
to secure the peace and order of France. For although he was persuaded 
that the Bourbons would scarcely satisfy all parties eventually, he knew 
there was then no candidate to the throne of equal claims, or even of equal 
influence. ‘The choice, in fact, lay between anarchy and Louis XVIII. 
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Had any time been allowed to have elapsed between Napoleon’s defeat 
and Louis’s return, the provisional government that would have been 
formed would have been speedily overturned by the opposition, who in 
turn would not have failed to place on the throne a sot-disant king, to 
whom neither the military nor the mob would have submitted, and thus 
France would probably have been thrown into all the horrors of a.second 
revolution. The possibility of foreign invasion, too, induced many of 
the king’s trustiest friends to urge his immediate return. Acting, then, 
on their advice, and that of the Duke of Wellington, Louis quitted 
Ghent on the 22nd of June, despite the counsel of his prime. minister, 
Talleyrand, who thought that it would be better for the king not to 
hurry, but to wait until the Royalists would have prepared for his recep- 
tion. 

On the 8th of July he formally entered Paris, and was received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations of welcome. ‘The cabinet was formed as soon 
after as circumstances would permit, It stood thus: Talleyrand, pre- 
sident of the council and minister of foreign affairs; Baron Louis, 
minister of finance ; Fouché, minister of police ; Baron Pasquier, minister 
of justice and keeper of the seals ; Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, minister of 
war; Count de Jaucour, minister of marine; and the Duc de Richelieu, 
minister of the household. The appointment of Fouché, one of the most 
active and daring of the revolutionists of 1790, in a monarchical govern- 
ment like that of Louis X VILI., excited as much astonishment as the non- 
appearance of Blacas’s name created satisfaction. It can only be ac- 
counted for, as M. Guizot remarks, by the interference of the Duke of 
Wellington, who believed that Fouché was essential to the furtherance of 
the king’s interests during the initial work of a second restoration. His 
tenure of office was not very lengthened, however, for on the 21st of 
September he was dismissed, and in the month of January, 1816, he 
was proscribed, selon la loi sur ?amnistie. His character has been faith- 
fully depicted by Guizot in these “ Memoirs,” and in “ its leading fea- 
tures” is corroborated by almost every French historian, whether Royalist 
or Republican, Imperialist or Constitutional Monarchist. ‘ Noman,” he 
says, ‘ever so thoroughly gave me the idea of fearless, ironical, cynical 
indifference, of imperturbable self-possession, combined with an inordinate 
love of action and prominence, and of a fixed resolution to stop at nothing 
that might promote success, not from any settled design, but according 
to the plan or chance of the moment. He had acquired, from his long 
associations as a Jacobin proconsul, a kind of audacious independence, 
and remained a hardened pupil of the Revolution, while at the same time 
he became an unscrupulous implement of the government and the court. 
Napoleon assuredly placed no confidence in such a man, and knew well 
that in selecting him as a minister he would have to watch more than 
he could employ him.” 

With regard to M. de Blacas’s fall, most of our readers are no doubt 
aware that the subject is involved in mystery. Guizot admits that the 
‘contrivances’ by which it was accomplished “are still unexplained.” 
It seems, however, that the adherents of the Count d’Artois were mainly 
engaged in the matter. It is also probable that the Duc de Richelieu 
was accessory to his downfal, for, although virtuous in many respects, he 
was ambitious, and coveted the post of Talleyrand. Knowing, therefore, 
that he could not obtain that post without undermining the cabinet of 
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which Talleyrand was the head, he began with that which was most easy 
of accomplishment, and having secured De Blacas’s dismissal, he was not 
long in effecting that of his colleagues. We are of opinion that M. de 
Blacas resigned of his own accord. The truth is, he was blamed for all 
the misfortunes that befel the king. He was accused of facilitating 
Napoleon’s return, and of failing to support the royal eause as he might 
have done,* and therefore thought it more pru to retire from a 
government which, when formed as soon as the king would be reinstated, 
he knew would be adverse to him, and ultimately throw him into greater 

Our space will not now permit us to enter at any length into the sub- 
stance of the remaining chapters of this interesting work. We can 
merely present our readers with .a compendious and necessarily im 
view of the political history of France, and the part M. Guizot took in 
it up to the date of the celebrated address of the “ Two Hundred 
and Twenty-One,” where the volume closes. In a future paper we may 
examine some of the leading incidents more minutely. 

In the Chamber of 1815, M. de Talleyrand, after a three months’ 
tenure, was succeeded in office by the Duc de Richelieu, in whose cabi- 
net M. Guizot was appointed as secretary-general to M. de Marhbois, 
keeper of the great seal. By the election of some new members in the 
Chambers, the “ Centre” became the government party, and the “ Right 
hand” the Opposition. Several modifications then oceurred in the cabinet. 
M. de Lainé was appointed minister of the interior, and M. de Marbois 
having resigned, the ministry of justice was assigned to M. Dambray. 
Aware of that gentleman’s antipathies to Protestantism, M. Guizot felt 
unwilling to hold office under him as secretary-general, and reassumed 
the place of master of requests in the council of state. In 1816, the 
king dissolved the Chambre.introuvable, an act to which he had been 
urged oH the writer of these “ Memoirs,” m conjunction with MM. Pas- 
quier, vane Collard, Camille Jordan, and others, who from that time 
received the name of Doctrinaires—a title for which, we are willing to 
confess, we have more sympathy than most of our French neighbours. 
To the energetic efforts of this small but influential body of men must 
be mainly attributed the passing of the electoral law of February, 1817, 
which M. Guizot still maintains as the only guarantee of a free and just 
government, and the bill of 1819, respecting the liberty of the press. 
After the assassination of the Duc de Berri, in 1820, which was effected 
by the influence of the secret societies, composed both of Republicans 
and Imperialists, a reaction in the Chamber of Deputies took place : 
M. Decazes was obliged to resign office, and the Duc de Richelieu was 
again remstated as le Président du Conseil. The Right-hand party was 
now daily gaining the ascendancy, and although the Duc de Richelieu 
formed a coalition with its leading members, in the hope of conciliating 
the entire Opposition by a change in the law of elections, the Centre 
was disorganised, and he found himself unable to maintain his position as 
president any longer. At length, on the 19th of December, 1821, M. de 
Villéle, at the head of the Right, seized the reins of power, and during 
a five years’ struggle furnished France with one of the first examples of 
that fixity of political ties, which, as M. Guizot observes, “in spite of 





* For an interesting account of this matter, see Duke of Wellington’s De- 
spatches, vol. xii. p. 521. 
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many inconveniences and objections, is essential to the great and salutary 
effects of representative government.’’ Previous to the assumption of 
power by M. de Villéle (on the 17th of July, 1820), the Doctrinaires 
were all removed from office, and from that date, until he was elected as 
deputy for Lisieux, in December, 1829, M. Guizot was unconnected 
with the government, for, although the title of state councillor had been 
restored to him under the Martignae ministry of 1827, he was not called 
to exercise its functions. In allusion to this period, he observes: ‘‘ At 
that time I was strongly attached, and have ever since remained so, to 
public life. Nevertheless, I have never quitted it without experiencing 
a feeling of satisfaction mixed .with my regret, as that of a man who 
throws off a burden which he willingly sustained, or who passes from a 
warm and exciting atmosphere into a light and refreshing temperature.” 
He was not altogether inactive, however, for, during the first two or 
three years of his exemption from political life, he published four inci- 
dental essays on public affairs, that attracted considerable attention, and 
for which the members of the Opposition thanked him sincerely, as ‘for 
@ service rendered to the cause of France and free institutions.” But it 
was more particularly his historical labours during these ten years, both 
as an author and as a lecturer, that laid the foundation of his fame. At 
the Sorbonne, in 1838, in concert with MM. Villemain and Cousin, he 
endeavoured to “establish between the different elements of our ancient 
and modern society, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, that 
mutual esteem and harmony which an attack of revolutionary fever may 
suspend, but which soon becomes once more indispensable to the liberty 
as well as to the prosperity of the citizens, to the strength and tran- 
quillity of the state.” Nor were his exertions without their reward. 
He succeeded in drawing the minds of his enthusiastic audience from an 
adherence to antiquated and retrograding opinions, and urging them 
forward into a path of reflection, at once just and liberal, In his ad- 
dresses he scrupulously avoided meddling with political matters. When 
he entered the hall, the day after that his election as a deputy for 
Lisieux was made known in Paris, the entire audience, he tells us, rose 
and received him with a burst of applause. But, consistently with his 
former course of procedure, he at once checked them, and maintained 
that the “pure unmingled science” of which he treated was “ essen- 
tially impartial, disinterested, and estranged from all external occur- 
rences, important or insignificant.” 

A few remarks regarding the work itself, and we have done, The 
most cursory reader will scarcely fail to observe that it has been com- 
posed with admirable dexterity and skill, and we might even add with 
subtlety. There is, nevertheless, throughout the whole an air of con- 
sistency and truthfulness, though not devoid of occasional egotism. 
M. Guizot, however, has the most difficult part of his history yet to 
describe. It is only at the end of this initial volume that he appears in 
the arena in which for fifteen successive years he figured so prominently 
as a superior and an accomplished, though, to a large extent, an unsuc- 
cessful actor. We hope that in describing the events of that period he 
will be led, for the sake of posterity at least, to depict them faithfully 
and without prejudice. A serious and responsible task is before him. 
If well performed, these “‘ Memoirs” will be a boon conferred on this and 
future generations; if indifferently or carelessly, it would have been 
better that it had never been undertaken. 
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EBVALLA. 
By W. Bretsy Bateman. 
X. 


AN ARRIVAL. 


Anp it was'the Sabbath! The same church bells that had echoed in 
Mark Margrove’s ear in the silent gloom of the dell of Oak Hollow now 
rang forth their gladsome welcome to the morning of the day of rest. 

August in his flaming chariot came the royal sun from his chamber 
in the east to light nations to worship; and Romanist altars steamed 
with frankincense and myrrh, and Melchesidec chapel was made happy 

maledictions ; and howlers howled, and ranters ranted, and gentlemen 
in rusty black disported themselves in various parts of her Majesty's 
dominions upon the tops of tubs, and after anathematising everything 
and everybody, inculcated the necessity of universal toleration and bro- 
therly love. 

Quiet as Eversley was at the wildest time, there was now a peculiar 
stillness—a Sabbath calm ! , 

The carrier’s cart was laid up, and Dobbin was turned out to graze in 
the meadow. Skim, the milkman, screamed no more, but indulged in his 
pipe im his garden in his clean shirt-sleeves. Mr. Samuel Sloe, who has 
no particular livery, takes advantage of the circumstance to adorn him- 
self im gorgeous array. His taste does not exactly lean towards the 
softer shades of colour; his necktie is blue, and his waistcoat is a 
blazing scarlet, and there is plenty of it. If he can secure Nan- 
nette’s parasol as they walk along, he has achieved the summit of human 
bliss, and he bears it like a banner. So they wend silently on their 
- way. There is no church-goer from the manor; the avenue that leads 
to the house is weedy with tufts of grass; the grand trees have thrown 
out low and obtrusive brauches which would not have lived a day had 
the deer been there tocrop them. But their round haunches were gored 
to gladden aldermanic gluttons long ago, and their antlers are no¢ hung 
up, as they should have been, to grace the old hall, beneath whose 
windows they had sported so long, and found such pleasant pasture. 
Wild creeping-plants have stolen stealthily along the terrace, and en- 
circled the balustrades. In the orchard the apples and pears lie amid 
the damp dank grass, unheeded everywhere, scattered by the wind as 
carelessly as the autumn leaves. The banks of the little lake have become 
overgrown with thorn and willow, and the carp are so unaccustomed to 
the sound of an intrusive footstep that they bask in the sunshine fast 
asleep on the surface of the rippling water, as if inviting the excitement 
of a hook with a piece of paste on it. Half-closed shutters give glimpses 
of shrouded chandeliers, and dim and drear dismantled splendour. Old 
portraits gaze down from the walls on the desolation around with such 
frowning pride as if they thought their ruin superior to the height of 
every one else’s fortune. On that stately flight of steps, where so many 
gallant cavaliers and laughing dames had stood, surveying their steeds in 
other times, and listening to the summons of the huntsman’s horn, now 
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lies stretched a single relic of the past—an old toothless hound. Peevish 
with age, and fidgety with flies, he groans, and blinks, and dreams of old 
runs with the old pack when he was a smart young puppy, and of er 
and Snarler and Jock, and Glory and Rarity and Racket. Ona 
November morning, when the south wind blows, poor old Jerry still 
looks out and listens, and strains his dulled ears and bleared eyes in 
dreary hope that the past may be revived, and cannot be brought to 
understand the ominous truth that “the family is living on the Conti- 
nent!” Devoid of all that the well-constituted human mind should hold 
most dear, of the dusty park, of steaming Almack’s, of fiery port—away 
from the luxuriant foliage of Grosvenor-street, from the umbrageous 
beauty of Belgravia, from the morning concert at Hanover-square, from 
the temple of St. George’s, where it doth please Fashion to confess itself 
a miserable sinner as often as it hath time or constitution to rise so early. 
Away from the club, in the bay-window whereof every afternoon from 
three to five little Billy Fitzgherkin told such very piquant tales in such 
very questionable English, and made everybody laugh both with him and 
at him. Away from the snug private box, with its sly suggestive cur- 
tains, and the subsequent supper that was never talked about afterwards, 
the porter in pewter pots, the champagne in tumblers, the stout of Mr. 
Barclay, the ruddy lobster, and the plump oyster called “ native.” Away 
from the neat little brougham, just big enough for two, of which the 
eoachman had such a singularly bad memory that, although repeatedly 
questioned, he never could remember where he had driven to, and « could 
assure you, miladi, that he never took Mister Edward nowhere, miladi, ex- 
cept home, miladi!’’ Away from that cemetery of tom-cats—the Thames, 
from weeks of fog and months of east wind, from taxes, typhus, and Mr. 
Spooner—in fact, on the Continent! So there was no worshipper from 
the manor, or of those to the Manor born. 

But it is a field-day with Mrs. Peggles, the postwoman. Every other 
day of her mortal life that lady commences by opening a general shop 
in the grocery line, exactly as the clock strikes six, not because she ex- 
pects customers at the dawn of daylight, but because there are the letters 
to sort, and she is too thrifty to burn her own candles when sunlight, 
however dim, can be had for nothing. She sells everything, from cricket- 
balls tc balls of cotton; she appeals to the domestic hearth with brooms ; 
she forms the juvenile mind with hardbake and apple-puffs of the densest 
structure ; she teaches aspiring youth with novels in penny numbers 
—the “ Bandit Chief,” the ‘‘ Romantic Murderer,” the ‘‘ Ghoul of the 
Glen ;” she drives housemaids mad with the “ Original Fortune-Teller ;” 
she advances the education of ploughboys with the “ Life of Dick 
Turpin ;” she wears very thick boots with very high heels, adorned like 
a coffin with plenty of nails; she walks twenty miles a day to deliver the 
letters ; she indulges all the week in reflections upon the number and 
size of each missive committed to her care; and on Sunday morning, 
her duties being usually less onerous, she imparts her sentiments to Mrs. 
Magpie in the churchyard before they pass the threshold and sit down 
in the free seats. 

“«No, Joan; says I to she, ‘I never says a word about the good 
families, so it’s no use asking; they all treats me well, and there’s always 
my glass o’ ale in the middle of the day, and the half-sovereign at Christ- 
mas !’ 
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“** Well, . s,’ says she to I, ‘there's no harm meant; I 
didn’t want ae men orators 

* In course,’ I says to :shey ‘which was but fair, you know, mum. I 
don’t mean to sayithat there wasn’t a letter for Mr. Biggs, wrote on 

ellow paper, and sealed with a thimble, because, perhaps, there might 

* continued Mrs, Peggles, with diplomatic vagueness ; ‘ and then shé 
began to. cry, and themsays I to:she, ‘ Don’t take on, Joan,’ says I; ‘all 
men is willains, and butlers ain’t no better ; didn’t Peggles drink ‘all the 
table-beer instead of serving it, and hang hisself at last behind the dresser 
just when groceries was at the worst and everything “down again?”’”’ 

“Ah! very true,” sighed Mrs. Magpie, turning up her eyes, and trying 
to find her elbows under her shawl. | ’ 

“‘ Here’s the young gent,” continued Mrs. Peggles, “as is come from 
college, they say ; he’s on a reading tour, and always studying some out- 
landish lingo——Hebrew, or summut—except five or six times ‘a day, when 
he refreshes with kidneys and stout; he says it’s ordered him by the 
doctor, but it’s queer physic like; there’s some on us wouldn’t mind 
taking it reg’lar, eh, Mary ?” 

** No, indeed, , that’s a “mixture as before’ I shouldn’t make 
faces at. So he’s at the Blue Boar ?” 

“Yes; and he’s turned the good souls upside down. Mrs. Spigot, 
poor dear, hasn’t had a:wink of sleep since he drove up there in his un- 
godly, devil-me-care, happy-go-lucky dog-cart thing, or whatever he 
calls it; and there’s his servant, too, as sarcy as a bantam on his own 
dunghill. ‘Well,’ says I to she, ‘Mrs. Spigot, here's a Bell’s Life 
and a letter for Mr. D’Arey Livermore.’ ‘ re old flying Dutchman,’ 
says the servant to I, as upstart as may be, ‘T’ll take them. How late 
you are! I thought I should a had to run for his Life myself.’ ” 

Mr. D’ Arey Livermore moved past in the most correct costume of the 
tourist; had he not been pretty tall his square inches would not have 
sufficed to develop the pattern, so wide were the stripes, so elaborate was 
the bordering. He looked as if ‘he had not been to bed very early the 
night before, but perhaps it was the Hebrew, which, as we all know, is 
found, even at our most revered seats of learning, to cause headache, and 
suggest soda-and~brandy in the morning. 

Just before the bell ceased to ring, Mr. Castelmaine, with Evalla and 
Lillie Rivers, reached the door, and moved silently to their appointed 
places in a square pew almost as large as a modern parlour. 

“ There’s the squire,” said Mrs. Peggles, after she had curtseyed; “I 
wonder where The Willows is! they’re generally pretty close together 
now.” 

‘‘ What were you saying about The Willows ?” asked a voice behind ; 
and before she eould gather herself up out of her garrulous wanderings, 
or her companion could consult the elbows, Willie Wilders stood beside 
them with Alfred Helmet. 

‘Morning, sir,—-hope you're well, sir. Well, I was saying, I says, 
says I to she, ‘ There’s Mrs. Maple at The Willows, the best creature as 
ever was, and I ain’t seen her———’ ” 

The bell ceased, the village pastor, with his reverend silver hair, was 
already passing, robed, up the aisle. There was no time to pause longer, 
though the explanation would not have sufficed had there been time for 
question. Words of little apparent import are sometimes so 
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qualified by tone as to render them singularly significant, and somehow 
what he had heard seemed to intimate more than was said. | The-plea- 
sant voice, however, that poured forth the prayers, soon abstracted him 
from other thoughts, and all was peace, save when the robins that lived 
in the ivy flew in to hear the organ, or when some small boy let an 
apple fall from his pocket, which never would stop rolling, or when 
Sammy Sloe found Mark Margrove glancing at Nannette, on which 
occasion he flashed defiance from between two very high shirt-collars, 
and, spreading his chest, displayed the scarlet waistcoat m triumph. 


XI. 


THE BLUE SKY BENDS OVER ALL. 


THE divine melody of the final hymn floated down the echoing aisles, 
and through the open doors, far away to sequestered glades and forest 
dells. Yet a holy murmur lingered by the plain, ungarnished altar, and 
wavered tremulously among worm-worn beams: and sculptured. niches, 
and round the marble font, and so through tangled ivy, lichen, and moss, 
even to the churchyard and its silent graves, as if it were music that the 
dead might wake to hear, as they lay in their last expectant sleep and 
mouldering shrouds. High up from among the branches of the 
and the pine came the oe noche responses of the birds who dwelt there, 
and they too sang their hymn after their own way, calmly and peacefully. 
They had heard other chants of many meanings singing there: the 
merry peal for the bride, when the church was arrayed with roses; the 
clash of bells for the new-born heir, when silk and satin rustled fashion- 
ably at the altar; the doleful dirge when the angel of death had passed 
over, and human pride was abased and left in all its nothingness. The 
robins knew it all by heart, and thought more of it, perhaps, than the 
human actors, whose hopes and fears were trembling in the balance on 
earth, while they were twittering and watching in air. 

So the hymn died away, and the sermon commenced. He was.a 
preacher of reverend presence and apostolic mien, whose hair of silver- 
grey waved over his expansive forehead like an honoured age-worn 
banner over a castle height. His tones were gentle and winning; his 
words soothing and mild. No hideous anathema stained the even tenor 
of his discourse. He raved not of the gulf that ever yawned, or the fire 
that was never quenched ; he knew no narrow boundaries of latitude or 
longitude ; no difference of race; no singularity of seet ; no priority of 
colour ; no pre-eminence of blood. But simply, earnestly, lovingly, he 
besought his hearers to a generous creed, believing in good, and wor- 
shipping it—a large faith worthy of man, whose forefather dwelt among 

balmy groves and beside the crystal streams of Eden, and bathed his 
spirit in its heavenly lustre, nor was deemed too mean to walk in com- 
mune with God, for whose children, even after the Fall, a world of 
infinite magnificence and wonder was an appointed dwelling-place, and 
to whom such scintillations of eternal intellect were accorded as should 
lead at last, through the grim gate of Death, to an Intelligence superior 
to that of angels! 
Every one understood him, and all, to the humblest listener, felt better, 
wiser, happier. It conveyed rest to the weary, and solace to the sad; it 
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scholar feel in his pride that he had only gathered single sands upon the 
shore. Its charm was simplicity, its power was truth. 

How many “ fine” sermons were preached that day between the hal- 
lowed hours of twelve and one! How many fine ladies were carefully 
conveyed by powdered footmen to murmur among velvet cushions from 

prayer-books that they had, positively and actually, sinned! And 

many, fresh from the milliner, hoped that spiritual tribulation might 

make the paleness of last night’s ball becoming, particularly with that 

handsome young cornet opposite who waltzed so well, and in the same 

pew charming Sir Frederick, who, with nine thousand a year, could by 
no possibility, in female eyes, have any sins to confess at all ! 

Mr. D’Arcy Livermore, on entering, had provided the “Open, Se- 
same!” of a shilling, and when he placed the coin in the hand of the 
rubicund beadle, that functionary was so impressed with a sense of drop- 
sical importance, that, staff in hand, he ushered the new arrival to the 
grand manorial pew, wherein the dread word ““Continent” had produced 
such emptiness. It was softly cushioned, and curtained in scarlet, with 
footsteols faded like the fortunes of the manor, and prayer-books and 
services in massive form, and in such enormous type that those who ran 
might read. Here that young gentleman ensconced himself entirely at 
ease, and having carefully ascertained that his whiskers were in order, 
abandoned himself to his devotions. He was tall, his large eyes were 
blue, his complexion was warmly florid. His face had run a good deal 
into whisker, as a sunflower runs to seed. Exactly opposite was Squire 
‘Castelmaine’s pew, and if the stranger's eye ever lingered there as it 
wandered by, which it has been authentically proved that it really did, it 
only shows that the silver notes and golden curls that might have charmed 
a sainted father in horsehair shirt and sandal shoon, were not lost upon 
the mere flesh and blood of D’Arcy Livermore. 

On the morning of that day, as he sauntered into church, an indefinite 
suspicion had gleamed across his mind that Eversley might possibly be a 
little dull. The same donkeys were always sprawling heels upwards in 
the middle of the highway, the same small children divided their time 
“from morn to dewy eve’”’ between giving their faces the scarlatina effect 
consequent on eating blackberries, and making sudden excursions across 
the road whenever any vehicle passed that could possibly grind them to 
powder or mangle them into mincemeat. There was not much variety 
in the pump or the horsepond, and there was nobody in the stocks ; even 
the pound was destitute of a stray porker, and Sunday was the under- 
done beef day at the Blue Boar! Therefore Mr. D’Arcy’s reflections that 
morning, though calm, were not exhilarating. They had been rather 
philosophical, in the sense of making the best of it. 

But an hour after mid-day, when he sauntered owt of church, the 
world had assumed a different aspect. Eversley was not dull—not a bit 
of it. ‘The doctrine taught there was perfect ; the village was charm- 
ing; the empty pound, the sprawling donkeys, the screaming children, 
the underdone beef, formed a paradise of pastoral perfection, and all 
because Miss Lilian Rivers had so much silken hair with that tempting 
tint of gold in it! 

He was no sooner arrived within the dingy portals of the Blue Boar, 
than a card was handed him, and Willie Wilders stood in the presence. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM ORATIONS. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
So we are all to be set right at last. We are all to be made rich and 
. There is to be no more grumbling, for there will be no ground 
for discontent. Business is to be brisk and trade prosperous, bankruptcies 
are to cease, and shops are never to be shut up. The tax-gatherer’s visit 
will be quite agreeable, it will happen so seldom, and the demand u 
us will be so slight. We are to have a Reform Bill, and, like as after the 
last Reform Bill it rained roast-beef and plum-pludding (as it will be 
distinctly remembered it ded rain after the passing of that mighty measure), 
that marked blessing is to recur to us, and—and—for all this we shall 
have to thank John Bright. John Bright is to do all—he is the man— 
bow the head and acknowledge his sovereignty. 

No doubt the speeches recently delivered by Mr. Bright at Birming- 
ham were eagerly listened to, were exceedingly effective, and were 
sincerely admired. No honest opponent of Mr. Bright will deny that 
they were remarkably pointed, vigorous, and energetic orations. The 
— of the first speech was eloquent and impressive in a very hi 

egree, and through both addresses is manifested an intensity and de- 
termmation which alone would demand for them careful attention. 
Aithough it is generally thought otherwise, yet we regard it as a 
fortunate circumstance when our foe is essed of brains of a superior 
character. We always call to mind the argument of our old schoolmaster, 
that you were much safer in dealing with a clever enemy than with a 
foolish friend. “If I have a servant who is a knave,” he would say, ‘‘ and 
if I have a notion that he wants to set my house on fire, I can do wonders 
by assuring him that on my sacred word, should he do any such thing, 
and should I not lose my life in consequence, my first act shall be—re- 
gardless of any results—to blow his brains out. I shall have a hold upon 
the scoundrel through his fears, which I never can have upon a fool. The 
fool may take an open lamp into my barn, or set it down within an inch 
of my bed-curtains. No amount of caution or admonition will prevent 
these or similar follies. Some day or some night he will, through sheer 
carelessness, envelop me in flames, and when the neighbours are moanin 
over my charred corpse, the blockhead will only whimper and declare that 
he “ didn’t mean to do it.” 

Now, Mr. Bright is not a knave, but an honest and intelligent man, 
and through his combined ability and honesty we have an influence over 
Mr. Bright akin to the hold which our schoolmaster would have had upon 
his rascally servant through his fears. What Mr. Bright said at Birming- 
ham, he said well, and what he said well, depend upon it, he fully meant. 
There is hope in a case like this. Assuming the would-be leader to be in 
error, we have at least to deal with no miserable oaf, no besotted, con- 
geited idiot, who from pure vanity is trying by incessant and vehement 
vociferation to get himself talked about, so that he may fancy himself 
famous ; neither have we a man whose heart is so wrong within him that 
he cares not a straw for the truth of his position and arguments, and 
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only insists upon them for selfish or unrighteous ends. We do strongly 
believe that if, after long thought, Mr. Bright should come to view him- 
self as having erred, confession and repentance would instantly follow. 
The clever and the upright man can always afford to admit that he has 
been mistaken, It is only the quack, the wretched pretender, who must 
adhere to the principles he first advocated in spite of evidence to all the 
world else irresistible of their falsity and danger. 

There are a few half-threats in Mr. Bright’s speeches which had better 
have been omitted. Of course, something astounding may happen if all 
should not go as the orator wished, There is a vague, shadowy way of 
hinting at consequences looming in the future, which is very attractive to 
both writers and speakers. We remember a speech delivered ata large 
public meeting some years back by the Bishop of Oxford. The perora- 
tions set forth in terms almost awful, that if ever there was a time when 
the most vigilant and careful watchfulness on the part of true Christians 
was imperative, certainly that time had arrived, for—the speaker went on 
to say in substance—“ the powers of evil had now in a marked way 
banded themselves together, and, most assuredly, an appalling conflict 
seemed imminent.” Well, it may have been quite correct, yet many years 
have gone by and those dread powers seem to have contented themselves 
with ‘sharpening their cutlasses,” for true Christians have had no more 
special fight with them since than they had before that day. And so it is ; 
all men who write for something or speak for something with their whole 
heart, fancy they see, and are sure to prophesy results very tremendous if 
their advice be not taken and their views carried out. For ourselves, we are 
quite prepared to see Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill introduced into the House 
of Commons, and to hear that it has been defeated, yet we shall not ex- 
pect to be awakened in the night by a mob smashing our windows, or, 
still worse, to “wake up next morning with our throat cut.”” We fancy 
Old England will continue to jog on even without an extended franchise 
and without the ballot. We fancy that if some dirty unemployed vaga- 
bond should go to honest John Jones, who just keeps soul and body to- 
gether by mud-scraping, and persuade him to help in the knocking down 
a policeman preliminary to a grand assault upon and magnificent capture 
of the Bank of England, to be followed by the slaughter of every man 
possessing more than 20s. a week—we fancy, we say, that John Jones will 
utter a word or two about the scheme which we do not care to write, 
and will scrape away at the mud more vigorously than before. Oh no, Mr. 
Bright, omit the vaguest suggestion of anything like a revolution. All 
these notions are clean gone for ever. Roast-beef, bread-and-cheese and 
beer, somehow or other, obtained in ever such small quantities, without 
risk of the gallows or the bullet, will continue to be thankfully partaken 
of with decent contentment by the myriads of English men, English 
women, and English children who do truly eat bread in the sweat of their 
brows. The times of violence and tumult are long passed. They may 
return—who dare say otherwise ?—but, depend upon it, they will never 
be brought back by a refusal of an extended franchise or the opportunity 
of voting by ballot. 

If we gather Mr. Bright’s meaning rightly, he wishes a large increase 
in the number of members returned to Parliament. Well, if he can es- 
tablish a case for the addition, let the honourable gentleman come. The 
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result, indeed, we shall take the liberty of guessing at: more speakers, 
more would-be orators, more twaddle, more repetition, more confusion, 
more waste of time. “We verily believe that a dozen clever men meeting 
daily im a little back parlour would better carry on the government ‘of 
this country, would effect more sold reforms, would work more’ good, 
would lay low more demons of want, misery, and mischief, would raise 
up and send forth into the world more angels of light and love, than will 
lie within the power of the great council of the nation assembled within 
the nation’s gorgeous council-chamber in ten thousand years. Talking 
is our curse. Our measures are talked to nothing, they are burned in 
brilliant eloquence and buried under the weight of musty learning. A 
bill is introduced into parliament a strong healthy baby, 1t comes out an 
attenuated old man. He has been so nursed and dandled by some, and 
so spitefully treated by other members, he has been so alternately hugged 
and cuffed, so fed and starved by turns, that by-and-by even his parent 
can scarcely recognise him, and sorrowfully acknowledges that - little 
good is left in him. Now, doubtless, there being too many nurses already, 
it will be wise to engage a few more, ' Let us have a round thousand 
members at once, and let them all be very attentive to their duties, all 
fee] it incumbent upon them to address the House, and their constituents 
through the House, upon every measure : Reform will wonderfully progress 
then. The little child just learning to read will be taught to spell it, for 
it will be the great thing talked of ; the sick old man, some seventy years 
hence, will feebly smile when he hears as the news of the day that Reform 
has begun; and in our mind’s eye we see a schoolboy, five hundred years 
ahead, reading before his tutor the record in history, that, a.p. 2158, Re- 
form was accomplished, 

But suppose our house to remain at its present magnitude, and, by 
a redistribution of seats, a difference to take place only in the class attd 
the “hustings” views of a majority of the members returned to it. 
What would be the result ? Soon or other the atmosphere of the 
House wonderfully sobers intoxicated patriots. It is one thing to shout 
from the hustings to an admiring mob that the first great purpose to 
which every honest poor man should turn his hand is to knock down 
every dishonest rich one, leaving the brawlers and the pickpockets, the 
night ruffians and the day beggars, to put their own peculiar interpreta- 
tion on your words, and it is another thing to join in discussion, under 
a roof which has some solemn associations connected with it, with men 
who have characters and property to lose, upon topics which must have 
wide notoriety, and must be followed by serious results. Many a man 
will yell for Reform when standing in the market-place, who will sweetly 
snore during its consideration in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
When a man is well off himself under the present system, it requires 
such an amazing amount of argument to induce him actually to assist in 
upturning that system! Doubtless the new members from sundry fiery 
places, under Mr. Bright’s plan, would come trooping in, laden with 
axes and hammers, wherewith to lay low every grim idol of injustice and 
of wrong, but, mercy on us! a little while past and it would be but with 
penknives only that they would feebly be pecking at the strong figures 
of wood and stone, patiently awaiting thejr prostration. 

And suppose that woehevtel measure, manhood suffrage—which is 
scarcely palatable even to Mr. Bright—to be adopted, what would be 
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the result to the working man? We are not now dealing with the 
question: whether it would be just, but what would be its effect upon the 
ing man? Why, that vote would be a curse to him. It would be 
a toy mischievous both to himself and others, but which he could not 
forbear perpetually handling. A eéstermonger would be no longer a 
costermonger, a cobbler a cobbler, a labourer a labourer. They would 
all have become free, enlightened, and independent British electors. A 
dignity would have come upon them which must. have some vent, and 
what vent so appropriate as the public-house taproom or the gin-palace 
bar? Poor, indeed, would be the pleasures, henceforth, of the quiet 
home, the wife and. the family, the social chat, the pardonable pipe, the 
humble half-pint of porter, and the early-sought bed. Joe Spriggs is 
now a voter, and ere he sleeps to-night he must talk over with Tom 
Crawley, at the Green Dragon, the pending election for Fishbent, and 
the question of a petition to parliament to compel a rise in wages. It 
would be a brave thing for the beer-shops, the adoption of manhood 
suffrage. Such gatherings there would be nightly, such disputes, such 
talking, and so many insatiably dry throats! Let any such measure as 
manhood suffrage be adopted, and after the first subsequent general 
election, poll the wives of labourmg men as to its continuance or other- 
wise, and we are well assured of the result. ‘My Tom,” or “ My 
Joe,” they will say, “ can hoe turnips” or “ can mend shoes” (as the case 
might be), “ but he knows nought, though he thinks he does, of what 
ou calls ‘ politics,’ and it does him no good a tryin’ to learn—that I 
well knows, and his children—for while he’s a learnin’ and a drinkin’ at 
the Dragon, we’s a cryin’ and a starvin’ at 3, Blind-alley.” 

The lower classes must make a long stride upwards before the suffrage 
will be a benefit. to them. The mere fancy that by it they would be 
ewabled to thrust men into parliament who would always have poor 
people in their eye, and always be agitating measures for making them 
rich, would be a sad set-off against the fidget, the worry, the discontent, 
the idleness, the loose and vitiated habits which would be generated by 
the possession of the paltry privilege. How we do still, now in this 
nineteenth century—just as we have always done—grasp at the shadow 
and disregard the substance. It is always something which we haven’t 
got which would do such wonders for us. ‘We are poor—we are 
hungry,” isthe cry ; “ but it is through no fault of our own—it is because 
we have no representatives in parliament.” ‘ Well, then, now you have 
representatives in parliament, so, of course, you are satisfied?” But no, 
very,quickly again would be heard the complaint and the moan. ‘This 
time it would be some other point which would be demanded, and the 
absence of which, it would be said, formed the explanation of every defi- 
ciency and every woe. 

And a word or two with regard to the ballot. What a petty matter 
does this seem, to cause so much discussion and disagreement. ‘The vote 
which a man gives, and not the mode in which he gives it, is the serious . 
consideration. Why not let each place elect by ballot or not, as it might 
please. Let some cheap and ready mode be chosen for learning with 
tolerable accuracy the wishes of the majority of the constituents. A show 
of hands at a public meeting would, we should think, quite serve the 
purpose; but a little inquiry would, doubtless, suggest several speedy 
and inexpensive methods. Yet we most strongly believe that the way in 
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which each elector would vote would be known with very nearly the same 
certainty as at present. An Englishman is too proud of his vote to 
make any secret of his intentions regarding it. He thinks ‘he confers 
too much favour upon the candidate whom he supports to conceal from 
him and his adherents the fact of that support. And with reference ‘to 
the protection which the ballot would render to quite the lower classes, 
should the franchise be conferred upon them, we believe that, especially, 
it would not be in the nature of labouring men to avail themselves of 
such protection. Jim Bagshaw might, indeed, be enabled to vote by 
ballot, but it would ooze out in fifty ways how he purposed voting, and 
the very closest guess would consequently be formed (even if Jim Bagshaw 
did not openly announce it, as he in all probably would) as to the vote 
which, subsequently, he had given. We will venture to say there would 
be scarcely half a dozen voters in any constituency who would so far act 
consistently with the system of the ballot as to abstain from distinctly 
pledging themselves in regard to their votes. True, they might make 
pledges with the full determination of breaking them. They might, but 
we do not think they would. As regards working men, we have a much 
higher opinion of them than to think that they would. They would 
be sure to say how they would vote, and equally sure as a body to keep 
their word. In our mind’s eye we see them now—John Jones, Tom 
Crawley, Will Smith, Mark Handsaw, Luke Tumkins, hard-working 
men—gathered round the fire in the parlour of the Green Dragon, 
and telling one another freely how their votes would go. Then turning 
into the streets, we see them picking up fresh companions,-and further 
talking, agreeing, and arranging, without the least thought of secrecy, 
merely promising to stand by one another in case of any disturbance with 
their respective masters. It would be known to a nicety how each man 
would vote, and, after the first general election, all would pronounce the 
ballot a farce. 

We repeat, we are not now discussing the justice of Mr. Bright’s 
demands. They may be all just, and of course we do not go the length 
of saying that you are right in withholding from a man anything to 
which he is entitled, merely because you are convinced that were it in 
his possession he would make a bad use of it. Our appeal is rather to 
the humbler classes themselves, that they be quite assured before they be 
led to clamour for these privileges that they would be happier and better 
for them. Is there any means under heaven by which poverty may be 
annihilated ? There are means by which its hardships may be lightened 
and its sufferings alleviated. There are means by which ignorance may 
be lessened, and true peace be brought even into the wretched hut or the 
lowly lodging. In thought we gaze upon two men. One is wending 
his way at night on foot through dirty streets to an obscure nook where 
an humble meeting is to be held in support of a ragged school, or some 
such institution. This man is the Earl of Shaftesbury. The other man 

“is haranguing, in a brilliantly lighted hall, a huge and excited mob upon 
the subjects of an extended franchise and vote by ballot. Now which-of 
these two men is neighbour unto the poor man? Ah me! will there 
not come to all of us, reader, a few minutes during which these actions 
of ours will be shown by a lamp which burns so clearly and so brightly, 
the lamp which death, standing not afar off but at our very elbow, and 
seen to be at our very elbow, turns fully upon the irrecoverable past, so 
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that perforce we view it once again ere we follow our guide into the 
unknown world? In those few minutes, when we know as well as they 
do who are hovering about us—some, maybe, with feigned, and some 
with sincere sorrow—that half an hour hence, at the most, the curtains 
will be drawn and the shutters shut, and it will have been intimated to 
the community, the undertaker, and the mourning milliner, that “ the 
poor fellow is gone,”—in that short space how littie mistake will there 
be as to the character of an action and the sincerity of a motive! We 
are not sure that the recollection of ‘“ tremendous cheering” will much 
warm the heart at that moment. We seem to fancy that if, as a last 
effort of the intellect chafing to be free, we could, in thought, place our 
hand upon the shoulder—ay, even upon one distressed or erring human 
being made truly happy by our means, and could feel that we might say, 
“ Brother” (or “ sister”), “smile on us as we go”—that the journey would 
be more lightened than it would be by remembrance of the plaudits of 
ten thousand men who, stimulated into brief enthusiasm, accepted us as 
their champion for hurtful power and delusive privilege. 








MONTALEMBERT. 


Tue period of a great nation’s deepest humiliation is often that which 
affords best hope for her future. Brave spirits which contribute most to 
her intellectual and political vigour may be silent and yet not dead, and 
the pulsation of her actual existence, though it has grown languid, may 
nevertheless betray by its beat a healthy tone. All is not night that is 
dark, and even the darkest night seldom passes without being illumined 
by one star, the very faintness of whose light is cheering in proportion to 
the gloom that reigns around. The bravest instances of patriotism known 
in the history of mankind would be wanting but for the troublesome 
epochs which gave to them birth, and it is oftentimes the proudest boast 
of free communities that the liberty they enjoy was germinated during 
periods of turbulence and bloodshed, and beneath the stifling influence of 
a grinding tyranny. 

It is in this aspect that the last step in the Emperor Napoleon’s career, 
the prosecution of M. de Montalembert, may be regarded as not without 
its good omen. After a course of repression, such as is unparalleled in 
the annals of despotisms, Europe beholds a government attacking intel- 
lect in the person of the one man who, of all others since its existence, 
has shown a spirit the least turbulent and licentious. It is not a dema- 
gogue addressing himself to the passions of an ignorant mob who is here 
called to account, nor an imprudent journalist trying to write himself into 
@ momentary notoriety, but a gentleman of ancient family and historical» 
reputation, speaking through a literary channel to the educated classes of 
that country with which it is the emperor’s proudest boast that he 
is friendly, and on the shores of which, equally with the ancestors of 
Montalembert, that emperor in time of trouble found refuge and repose. 

When sucha man then is prosecuted, and under such circumstances, 
thoughtful minds may find hopefulness for the cause he represents. There 
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must be some impelling power behind urging the executive to this course, 
which in good time may serve well in another direction; and if there be 
not, the spectacle of a good and enlightened man—persecuted, always 
affords a lesson which this as well as future generations will not fail to 
lay to heart. The present, doubtless, is one of those trials which in- 
telligent and educated France will have to bear before she learns political 
wisdom. 

True, nevertheless, as we believe these remarks to be, there are very 
many even in this country who, while allowing their abstract correctness, 
deny their application to France asa nation. Because that great country 
has, from causes which superficial thinkers care not deeply to examine, 
made some lamentable mistakes in her struggles after constitutional 
freedom, but too many set her down as unfit for it altogether; because 
the despotism which now fetters her every legitimate energy has crushed 
disorder and lawlessness in its most aggravated development, they decree 
that no other form of government in France is consistent with order and 
law ; and because the man who now wields her destinies has followed and 
frankly carried out the one wise line of foreign policy—the English alli- 
ance—they arrive at the hasty conclusion that his other policy at home 
must be equally irreproachable.. The converse of all this is a dead letter 
to these reasoners. They do not perceive that the second Empire, while 
it has been crushing lawlessness and licence, has been crushing intelligence 
as well. In calling to mind the obstacles to outward tranquillity which 
it has happily removed, they have not a thought for those sinews of all 
national prosperity which are powerless beneath its action, and when 
they point to present quiescence they omit to consider the prospect of 
future progress. They argue as if a nation, any more than a human 
being, could stand still, could refuse to grow, or could reject its innate 
impulse to self-development. 

In the breast of people who reason thus the cause of M. le Comte de 
Montalembert will excite but little sympathy; but there is, happily, 
another class on these shores, who, believing that much of the good 
which a nation can confer on the world depends upon her intellectual and 
literary attainments, and on the liberty she possesses of diffusing them, 
see in the present position of M. de Montalembert regrets for the past, 
and in his bold bearing the dawn of hope for the future. 

Before speaking more particularly of him whose name stands at the 
head of this paper, it will be necessary first to recapitulate very briefly 
some of those measures of repression which have been gradually brought 
to bear upon the utterance of all opinion in France, save that which is 
dictated by government, during the present reign. We do not propose 
to argue the righteousness or the reverse of these, but simply to call at- 
tention to the existence of such among them as are now established facts, 
and, therefore, incontrovertible, and which will explain more clearly the 
position in which M. de Montalembert found himself on the eve of his 
late prosecution. 

It may with safety be conceded that Louis Napoleon’s position towards 
his ‘subjects, on his accession to power, regarded in reference to the 
measures of coercion which it rendered obligatory upon him to apply to 
them, was an exceptional one, and, also, that some of the steps he anf in 
controlling the French people as well as the French press were excused, if 
not warranted, by circumstances. The latter, for instance, had turned to 
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little account the freedom accorded it during the eighteen years of the 
Orleans dynasty. It has been pretty generally allowed by eminent 
French writers ‘that the press of France abused the liberty which was 
secured to it by the revolution of July. Throughout the period which 
followed it, up'to the day when Louis Philippe exchanged his dignities 
for the privacy of Mr. Smith, it lacked essentially what we in England 
call political morality, and when the crisis arrived, it was with but few 
exceptions anything but an institution worthy of a free and enlightened 
nation. From that time until 1851 it cannot be said to have improved, 
and few would be inclined to dispute the wisdom of some of the earlier 
curbs which, after the coup d’état, were applied to restrain it, had their 
application been temporary, or only called into operation for a remedial 
amet Again, the atrocious attempt of the 14th of January might 

ave excused—as it actually did excuse—in the eyes of civilised Europe, 
the rigorous measures which the government immediately put in force; 
but, unfortunately, the steps which should have been the purgative of a 
nation’s faults were simply employed to lower her system, not to correct 
it. They have checked the vital action instead of regulating or purify- 
ing it. 

Ride not the least flagrant part of the Napoleonic system is, that it 
has outgrown all precedent, even among the severest despotisms. More 
than thirty years ago the Abbé Lamennais, writing of the first Empire, 
said: ‘“‘ Bonaparte opprimait la pensée par des mesures de police arbi- 
traire : mais une sorte de pudeur l’empécha toujours de transformer en 
ordre légal le systéme de tyrannie qu'il avait adopté.” This sorte de 
pudeur, which acted as a check on the first Napoleon, is an utter 
stranger to the third. The mock legality with which the latter has in- 
vested his system is amongst its greatest reproaches. Violence with him, 
though at times openly adopted, has rather been felt in the slow march of an 
implacable stealthiness extending itself under cover of right and justice. 
Thus, though the coup d’état was the signal for the open suppression of 
many respectable newspapers, the existence of others equally eminent 
was prolonged for months, and even years, through all the stages of 
warning and suspension, and the various décrets which brought editors 
under the approval and, sometimes, even under the appointment of go- 
vernment before they became extinct. 

But it is hardly of newspapers that we have to speak. Books soon came 
into ‘the jaws of the imperial vice. After a few months, no dealer in 
books was allowed to trade without an imperial license. No bookseller 
was permitted to sell a book which had not received, in the shape of a 
stamp, the permission of government. In education, the same policy, 
carried out with more subtilty, was pursued. Professors were instructed 
to induce the youth of France to apply themselves only to the physical 
and natural sciences, while that of others, which are generally considered 
as most giving a power to grapple with general political questions, such as 
history, philosophy, &c., were denounced, and the latter title was posi- 
tively prohibited. 

In due time this policy brought its fruits. M. Jules Simon, for in- 
stance, the eminent professor of the history of ancient philosophy in 
the Sorbonne, vacated his seat. No new professor of the same was ap- 
pointed. The famous schoolmasters’ periodical, edited by Vachette, was 
discontinued. The new government journal, instituted in its place, was 
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full only of platitudes on Cmsar and his successors. Writers. in the 
Revue des deux Mondes were driven to resign their places as professors 
in the universities, or to give up the freedom of the pen. M. de Ville- 
main, in particular, was warned not to write down’the despotism of the 
Czsars. Professors of history (there were not many of them) in pro- 
vincial schools ceased to quote the modern school of historians, and, 
under warning, held their breath at the names of Augustin Thierry and 
Mignet. The very degrees in letters were so accommodated as to dis- 
courage the spread of general intelligence, and no young man of power 
cared to strive for distinctions which had either been removed or shorn 
of their attraction. 

Meanwhile, the great names of France, those which—in the present 
day, especially—have been associated with her politics, her science, and 
even her belles-lettres, remained observers but not participators in the 
present régime. It has been suggested that Louis Napoleon’s greatest 
annoyance has been this fact, and that he would sacrifice half the 
charlatans who at present surround his throne, to draw round it even two 
of the names which represent the intelligence of the country. If so, he 
has taken a strange course in authorising the present prosecution, and it 
can only be accounted for in that case by irritation at the failure of re- 
peated efforts in this direction, or by hastiness, or by soreness at the 
strictures in the English press. 

It may be certainly a mode of showing a slight to England. Ber- 
nard’s acquittal, though apparently overlooked, might be unforgotten. | 
The slights of the Times, so often uncomplained of, may rankle, 
Montalembert wrote of England, of her freedom, of the joy he experi- 
enced in partaking of it. He had again and again subjected current 
transactions in France to the sieve of his minute pen. He would make 
a fitting example to the world at large. Lisbon showed Napoleon’s esti- 
mation of England’s power. Montalembert may serve as an index to the 
value at which he holds her opinion. 

Putting aside these points, however, the cause of Montalembert has 
a claim on English sympathies on more accounts than one. On the 
broad ground that he is educated, enlightened, and oppressed, he is sure 
to find adherents among the intelligent of every free community. That 


tan 
he is in peril for lauding English institutions is an additional reason for 


every British heart to beat in his behalf, But there is something more. 
He is allied to, our feelings by more than sympathy—than even instinct 
—he is one of us. He was born on our soil ; British blood circulates in 
his veins ; and his childish breath, at all events, was drawn in free air. 
Charles Forbes de Montalembert was born in Upper Brook-street, 
London, on the 18th of April, 1810. His family—one of the most 
illustrious in Franee—dates from the eleventh century, and numbers 
among’ its scions the celebrated Maréchal d’Essé, renowned in the wars 
of Louis XII. and Francis I., and better known to English readers as 
one of the knights who, with the latter monarch, held the pas against 
all comers at the famous “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” The father of 
the subject of this memoir took refuge in England at the commencement 
of the Revolution, entered the British service, served at Alexandria, 
then in India, whence he returned in 1808, was with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in Portugal, and at Corunna under Sir John Moore, It 
would appear that about this time he married Miss Eliza Forbes, the 
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daughter of James Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., the author of the “Oriental 
Memoirs,” who bore him a son, Charles, the present count, either during 
his absence on the Walcheren expedition, or just before his return. At 
the Restoration her husband became Secretary to the French embassy in 
London, and afterwards Ambassador of France at Stockholm. 

Madame de Montalembert with her children—for she had two others— 
was, therefore, for many years in England, and there her first-born in 
particular received most of his early impressions. Like most children 
of French parentage on the male side, he was educated a Roman Catholic, 
but in every other respect his mother’s teaching coloured his early train- 
ing, and it is doubtless to the admixture of her lessons with his religious 
views that his singular dogma of “ freedom being most conducive to the 
spread of the Romish persuasion,” is due. Whatever be the ground of 
this theory, there is no question that, to a great extent, he retained his 
early attachment to the land of his own and his mother’s birth, which 

robably has never been evidenced in a stronger degree than now, when, 
in his forty-ninth year, he is placed before a criminal bar for the burning 
words in which he ‘oo testified his affection to her, and by means of which 
he has expressed his appreciation of the freedom of her institutions. 

It would appear that after his family removed to France, the young 
vicomte continued under English training. Letters of the period speak 
of his being for some years under the tutelage of an English professor in 
Paris of the name of Duckett, and of the manners and antipathies of his 

. boyhood showing in a marked degree the land of his birth. This, how- 
ever, was not to last. In due time he entered the “ Collége Henri IV.” 
from whence he passed in proper course through the education of every 
young Frenchman of the day, all which would be of little importance for 
our present purpose, were it not that through it he formed the two lead- 
ing associations of his later life—the friendship of the Abbé Lamennais 
aud of the Pére Lacordaire. 

Charles de Montalembert finished his education at a stirring and 
eventful time for a young Frenchman of birth and ambition. In 1830 
he was twenty years or age. His was, then, a singular character for the 
time and the scenes in which he was to figure. His mother, his early 
associations, the land of his birth and his father’s glorious exile, had all 
implanted in his breast the love of liberty ; his religious feelings were 
ardent, serious, and Roman Catholic ; his educational training was im- 
bued with the teaching of Lamennais, and his friendship. was cemented 
by the burning thoughts of Lacordaire. Those were the days when 
France was emancipating herself from the traditions of the vieille monar- 
chie to enter the arena of constitutional progress. The revolution of 
July passed, Louis Philippe ascended the throne, and the new charter 
—which, like all charters that have ever been granted, was to inaugurate 
a new reign of peace and contentment—had been signed. 

This period in France in respect to religion was not unlike the same 
in our own country half a century before. Religion was a word only. 
All that the French Revolution had done for it had been first to upset it, 
then to restore it nominally, and then to let it languish, which it did in 
the hearts of the people, until it almost became a dead letter. The re- 
volution of July fortunately had a purpose, at which, when gained, it 
ceased ; but there is no reason to doubt that but for this the worship of 
Reason, so melancholy and so fatal in the first Revolution, might have 
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passed through a second era, The religious world was dull, apathetic, 
and lazy; the middle classes of society, while gp: ssn: Catho- 
lic, were materialists or infidels; and the lower s were ready to 
follow any dogmata promulgated among them without practice or reli- 
gious discipline. 

It was in this state of things that Lamennais and Montalembert started 
the journal called LZ’ Avenir. Their motto was “ Dieu et Liberté !” their 
object to emancipate the French clergy, to obtain free education un- 
shackled by the state, besides other ecclesiastical advantages which we 
cannot now stop to particularise. The second of these, it would appear, 
had been promised by the charter of 1830—and a commission actually 
sat upon it in 183]—and the first as well as the last had been urgently 
preached by Lamennais and Lacordaire for several years. Overt action 
in these matters, however, was reserved for Montalembert. With all the 
fervour and much of the rashness of youth, he, in conjunction with 
Lacordaire and M. de Coux, opened a free school in the Rue des Beaux 
Arts, on the 9th May, 1831. This school was immediately closed by 
the government, and the three promoters summoned before the Cor- 
rectional Court of Police. 

Other matters were at this time distracting the attention of the French 
people. In accordance with the ideas of freedom then current in France, 
the Constitution of July contemplated the abolition of an hereditary 
Chamber of Peers, and after much debating and considerable excitement 
a bill became law, abolishing the succession to seats in the Upper Chamber, 
and vesting the future creation of peers of parliament (for life only) in 
the king. While this bill was before the commission deputed to report 
upon it, and while Charles de Montalembert and his co-defendants were 
awaiting their trial, the old Count de Montalembert died, and his son was 
de facto called to the Upper House. This circumstance, which gained 
him at the time the appellation of “le dernier né de l’herédité,” carried 
also his case before the ‘‘ Haute Cour,” where it was argued by all the 
defendants in person, and in particular by the young count, who thus 
made his maiden speech before the bar of the House of which he was 
himself at the time actually a member. This trial excited but little at- 
tention. Graver interests chained the sympathies of Europe, and here 
in England, where people were thinking of the Reform Bil, and of the 
capitulation of Warsaw, and of the coronation of his Majesty King 
William IV., it did not, as far as the public prints are Bie | extort 
a line. And yet at the present moment, when the same man is on his 
trial before a different court and under a different régime, it suggests 
some curious reflections. In casting our memories back there seems 
something sublime in the boy-peer, the last of an old order of things, 
the descendant of centuries of legitimacy, defending himself before his 
compeers against a charge of diffusing liberal doctrines—the last of a 
chamber pleading before a chamber which was virtually extinct, and 
which he would, it was morally certain, outlive, as he actually did outlive 
it. Equally suggestive, too, is the present picture by the side of the old 
one: ‘The same man, now advanced in years, appears before a tribunal 
and under a régime which has marched backward as he and all of us 

have marched forward, and on a charge, not of propagating free institu- 
tions as heretofore, but only of pravsing them ! | 
Dec.—vVoOu, CXIV. NO. CCCCLVI. 21 
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lembert could w take his seat and vote in this capacity. He spent 
the interval in travelling, and. in the composition ofa little story entitled 
“ A Legend of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” which, as a touching tale 
embodying some affectionate associations of his boyhood, is well worthy 
of the encomiums that ‘his countrymen have passed on it. Mr. Croker, 
in the Quarterly Review, has subjected this work to very severe animad- 
version. ‘Those, however, who read it impartially, will bear in mind the 
writer’s religious convictions, and remember that much of it was inspired 
by the reminiscences of a young and much-loved sister. 

But he was yet a boy. It is not till the year 1835, when he took his 
seat in the Palais du Luxembourg, that we thoroughly recognise in him 
the public man, and even then he brought with him all the faults which 
attend on inexperience and the natural impulsiveness of his temperament. 
He appeared, too, before the public in some sense as a reformer ; for 
Louis Philippe’s reign, in spite of all its protestations, was by no means 
one of progress. His main object in life had been, and was still, to preach 
a crusade against the university as well as against opinions on religious 
points, which most men of the time had accepted as fixed and indisputable. 
It is not easy for us in this country to realise to the full those principles 
which M. de Montalembert, from the time he took his seat in the Chamber 
of Peers up to the abdication of the king, never ceased to advance. The 
same sentiment which in his first entry into life had induced him to break 
the law—-namely, hatred of the monopoly of education—animated him 
now, and so far his views seem intelligible; but he was, in addition, 
ardently attached to Rome, her teaching, and her dogmas; he was really 
an ultramontanist. His measures, therefore, which he never ceased to 
advocate, of emancipating the clergy, increasing the number of communal 
synods, promoting associations and frequent communication among them, 
seem to us to militate strongly against that blind adherence for the sacred 
chair, that reverence for the infallibility of the Pope, which is the fixed 
principle of his existence; and in this light Pope Gregory XII. seemed 
to regard the efforts for which he and his co-defendants, De Coux and 
Lacordaire, were prosecuted, as their conduct on this occasion brought 
a rebuke from the Vatican, which indeed closed the publication of their 
journal, Z’Avewir. To Montalembert’s idea through lifetime, that 
liberty and the Romish persuasion can best exist together, must be 
attributed whatever seems contradictory in the policy of his public 
life. As a lover of liberty, his defence of the Gallican clergy against 
oppression is clear and intelligible, but his blind obedience to Romish 
infallibility must ever be a difficulty to those who in this country try 
to read and understand his career. Consequently, when he first took 
his seat in the Chamber, the narrowness of his views on the subject of 
religion was hardly reconcilable with the vehement declamations which 
he delivered in behalf of liberty. Himself and those who thought with 
him he named “the children of the martyrs ;” those who thought dif- 
ferently were sarcastically addressed as ‘les enfans de Voltaire.” Liberty 
for the clergy he undoubtedly desired; liberty of conscience he was too 
much of a Romanist to comprehend. Later in life his views on these 
points became much modified, though even now Rome does not boast a 
more devoted or obedient child than he. The events of February, how- 
ever, and the days which followed, evidently tempered some of his views. 


Though a gts France, some years passed before M. de Monta- 
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In a speech delivered before the National Assembly in September, 1848, 
he expressed himself willing to accept his adversaries’ views on Chris- 
tianity without reference to the degree of their individual faith, and from 
that moment his influence as a public man has vever ceased to increase 
among his countrymen. 

About the year 1840, or perhaps a little earlier, M, de Montalembert 
married Mademoiselle de Mérode, a Belgian lady of large fortune, whose 
delicate health necessitated, in 1843, a journey to Madeira, where the 
count devoted himself to the composition of a work entitled “The His- 
tory of St. Bernard,’’ which has never, however, been published, and 
which, if we are to believe contemporaneous writers, has since largely 
increased in the scope of its subject. It was while in Madeira that one 
of the happiest efforts of M. de Montalembert’s pen first saw the light, 
The old question of education was broached in France. A pamphlet on 
the subject, written from Madeira, and a speech in defence of the clergy, 
delivered in the following year before the Chamber of Peers, whither he 
had hastened for the purpose, are amongst the most celebrated of his 
compositions. They thoroughly established his fame as a writer and 
orator. Two other speeches, one delivered in January, 1847, on the 
annexation of Cracow, and the other on Swiss affairs at the close of the 
same year, are quoted by our neighbours as models of fervid and finished 
oratory. 

The revolution of February, 1848, brought new seenes for M. de 
Montalembert, as well as for so many others. He was returned to the 
National Assembly by two different departments, and had to prepare 
himself for a very different auditory to that which had been accustomed 
to applaud his elegant and refined diction at the Luxembourg, His 
strong reliance on himself and his great personal courage surmounted 
every difficulty he had to encounter. His addresses told with almost 
equal force in the new arena which he was called to enter as in 
the old one which was no more. His mode of speaking was, perhaps, 
a little more brusgwe than heretofore, as befitting the antagonists with 
whom he had now to deal, but his old power of polished sarcasm 
continued to be his strongest weapon, and one which he used with 
telling effect. The stirring events of those times, on the other hand, 
modified many of his political views, and caused him to play a ver 
different part in the assembly of the people to that which he had filled in 
the parliament of the monarchy. The march of events and of revolu- 
tionary tendencies filled M. de Montalembert with alarm and melancholy, 
His dread that the result of the revolution would end not so much in the 
dethronement of kings as in the dethronement of liberty, was never more 
touchingly shown than in a speech delivered in 1849. ‘ Les rois,” he 
said sorrowfully, “sont remontés sur leurs trénes ; la liberté n’est pas 
remontée sur le sien.” The party of order, and even those who advocated 
measures of repression, found a firm adherent in him now. 

After the coup d’état of December, M. de Montalembert, though 
nominated to the ‘Commission Consultative,’ figured little in public 
affairs. In February, 1853, he was installed a member of the Academy 
of France, and his chief efforts since that time have been directed to lite- 
rature, aud to watching the course of public events, From time to time, 
when the march of circumstances around him excited too much his in- 
dignation and disdain, or when any succeeding link of more than ordie 
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nary weight was added to the fetters which now hold silent the voice of 
intellect and education, M. de Montalembert, to use his own words, 
arose, and ‘went “to take a bath in the atmosphere of free England.” 

We say nothing in this place of the circumstances which have lately 

brought him before the law of his country and the eyes of civilised 
Europe. What is his crime and its punishment is known to all the 
world : our part has been to bring his early career, his aspirations, and 
his efforts succinctly before our readers. He is an innocent man op- 
a he is called in question for his admiration of ourselves ; and on 

is mother’s side he is allied to us by blood. Surely he has a claim on 
oursympathies! The leading features of M. de Montalembert’s eloquence 
are great fluency, combined with singular neatness and elegance of dic- 
tion, and at times a withering irony, fatal to the sang-froid of his oppo- 
nents. His voice possesses a clear, long-sustained ring, very rare in 
Frenchmen, and which some of his chroniclers have attributed to his 
English extraction. As a young man, the boldness of his attacks were 
so marked as almost to scandalise the gravity of the Upper Chamber. 
M. Guizot once took occasion to advert to “Vimmense liberté de ses 
paroles,” and his first oration, after taking his seat in 1835, produced 
an exchange of personal recrimination such as would make our House of 
Lords open the eyes of astonishment. In his speech of 1844, to which 
we have elsewhere alluded, a similar scene occurred, in whieh even 
MM. Thiers and De Villemain took part. But, as he advanced in 
life, M. de Montalembert became more and more attached to those 
weapons of irony with which most of his printed speeches abound. 
His famous recommendation to the National Assembly to dissolve, de- 
livered in January, 1849, is an instance of this, and it is recorded of 
him that, on being complimented with others for the reactionary attitude 
they had shown against some measures which the Mountain were trying 
to force through the legislature, he replied, in his sarcastic vein, ‘“‘ Nous 
ne sommes plus qu’une réunion d’humbles penitents.”’ 

Asa writer, M. de Montalembert is celebrated for his religious bro- 
chures, for his contributions to scientific journals in France, and for some 
productions on archeology. On this subject a correspondence he had 
with the Camden Society is extant. He has been a strong and energetic 
advocate for the judicious restoration of the historical monuments of his 
country, and a fierce denouncer of the vandalism which has lost many 
a and by injudicious and ignorant attempts at repair has spoilt 
others. 

M. de Montalembert’s name has now become historical, and nowhere 
will it find a more affectionate abiding-place than in the sympathies of 
the British people. 

E. R. 8. 
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